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INTRODUCTION 




CHAP T E R I 


THE FIELD AND PROBLEMS 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

1. The SCO [id of social psychology 

SociAt Pxvcuioi.cGY attempts to determine the character of 
social hehavionr. In a broad way we can say that social 
behaviour involves one of the fcnir following basic reactions. 
IViteu one individual meets another individual there is 
socdal reaction. Each individual affects the other individ- 
uals with whom he comes into contact and is in turn affected 
by them. Secondly the individual may be reacting to a 
group. When an individual meets, a gtoup of individuals 
his behaviour is affected. As a counterpart, of this we have 
the reaction of a group of individuals to a single individ- 
vial. For example, there is the reaction of the group to its 
leader. - Finally there is the reaction of one group of 
individuals to another group of individuals. Social Psycho- 
logy endeavours to study the characteristics of all these 
various forms of social behayiout:,. It must, however, Ije 
borne in mind that Social Psychology studies the individual 
and not the group itself. It is the task of Sociology to stuSy 
,tlte characteristics and forms of ^'oups. Social Psychology 
Studies the individual in his relation to his fellow-men. 

The Vorld is beset by many ills which may be ascribed to 
difficulties in interpersonal relationships. Caste prejudice, 
industrial unrest, crime and delinquency are some of the 
major social problems. ( It is the task of social psychology 
to -help us to understand how these problems arise and 
how they can be controlled and predicted. We can effec- 
tively control phenomena if we arc able to understand them. 
The aim of pure science is to help us to understand the 
phenomena in the universe. This can be attained by first 
studying the facts of interpersonal behaviour. These facts 
have to be organised and systematized so that we have a set 
of basic principles which can be applied in the understand- 
ing as well as control and prediction c£ concrete social pro- 
blems. Social Psychology thus has -both the puij? and 

s 
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applied aspects. It will be our task in this book first to learn 
about the basic principles underlying social behaviour aiKl 
in the last part of the book concrete social problems will 
be analysed so that the reader will have insight into some 
'of the most difficult and persistent social problems con- 
fronting us. 

In our search for basic principles we will be confront ctl 
first by the problem of motives : Why do human beings 
interact with each other ? Does the biological ccjuipmcnt of 
man necessitate social interaction ? Closely associated with 
this is the problem of social incentives. A discussion of 
these two problems will lead us on to the problem of 
socialization : How are human beings socialized ? What is 
the role of learning in socialization ? I'his will help us to 
understand the psychological basis of the most imprtsssive 
social phenomena viz., social stability and social change. 
The social psychologist has gi-adually discovered that human 
behaviour is largely a product of the behaviour of otlier 
men. We shall learn why human beings prefer social stabi- 
lity to instability, the well-worn path to the unchartered 
new paths. 

Another very important development in social psychology 
concerns the problem of the formation, change and measure- 
ment of social attitudes. These investigations have helped 
us to understand the way in which a person perceives his 
group and other ^oups. They also help us to understand 
how prejudices arise and why they resist the call of idealism 
on the one hand and the stark realities on the other. We 
will also study the methods adopted to study public opinion 
in the recent years. Public opinion research has advanced 
considerably. In brief we shall have to study such funda- 
mental processes as how the individual perceives his social 
^environment, how he learns his social behaviour and how 
he achieves his social goals. 

As indicated earlier after a study of the basic processes 
and after gleaning the basic principles of social behaviour 
we shall try to apply them to the concrete social problems. 

2. Definition of social psychology 

The description of tHa several problems studied by social 
psychology sliould enable us to formulate a tentative defini- 
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tion of the subject. In a broad way it can be realized that 
this discipline is on the borderland between the two 
branches of knowledge — Sociology and Psychology. 
Instead of looking upon it as a branch of psychology some 
thinkers even go to the extent of looking upon social psy- 
chology as a liranch of knowledge by itself, as a special 
science by it.self. Some look upon it as a discipline that 
engages itself in the study of those problems of social life 
which are not adequately studied by either sociology or 
psychology. It is asserted that it fills the gap between the 
two sciences and the analogy is put forward that social 
psychology is to sociology and psychology what bio-chemist- 
ry is to biology and chemistry. 

Though such extreme position may not give us an 
accurate picture of the scope and task of social psychology, 
there is no doubt that with the development of this branch 
of psychology, there is a considerable change in our views 
of what was called ‘ human nature ’. The rapid strides 
made by cultural anthropology have also helped us to 
question a number of our assumptions about human be- 
haviour. It is now evident that there can be no group 
life apart from the individual human beings and that no 
individual human being can exist as such apart from the 
group in which he lives. It is the task of the social psy- 
chologist to study the relationship between the individual 
human being and his society. We now realize the impor- 
tance of the concept of interaction. Behaviour is largely 
determined by the interaction of men with men. 

We may, therefore, define social psychology as the 
branch of knowledge whic h studies the relationships arising 
out 0 ?” the intera c tion oFl Hgi yitlHM rT^tT' eac^^ "ifi 
sSnaFHmatipnSi In brief it deals with thinking^ feHiiig 
and aaing of the individual in society. 

3. Social situation and social behaviour 

In order to understand this definition it is notv necessary 
for us to explain the terms social situation and social 
behaviour. A social situation consists of the various visual, 
auditory andTHhef stimu ITT ive'd through by the individ- 
trafs. It also Involves besides the present perceptions, the 
attitudes as well as the revival of past experiences. Thus 
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a mere analysis of the separate stimuli will not help us to 
understand the social situation. An example may clarify 
the point. A boy of eight or ten may be^ hit by liis friend. 
There may even be some contusion. The pain may not 
be felt at all or even if felt, die boy may laugh over it. It 
is possible that a few hours later the same hoy may have 
been accidentally hit by his brother or sister at home. The 
immediate response may be a loud cry, tears, abuse of the 
sibling, complaint to the mother. The stitmilus may he 
more or less the same but the response is absolutely differ- 
ent. The difference in behaviour can be understood only 
by the realization of the difference in the .social .situation. 
You cannot cry or complain when you arc hit by a play- 
mate. This is the social code. On the other hand sihlitig 
rivalry can be satisfied by loud cries and loud cttmplaints. 
This is permitted in the home. Thus we find that social 
behaviour is determined not merely by the physical stimuli 
but also by the rules and codes. Social behaviour is a 
reciprocal iriterplay of personalities. It must, however, be 
realized that not all reactions of persons to each other are 
social response. It, is possible that we may avoid collision 
with a person on the footpath just as we avoid a lamp post. 
It is converted from non-social to social interaction if one 
or both smile or exclaim ‘ pardon me ’ or ‘ I am sorry 
This depends on the social conditions which have moulded 
the individual through his life history. In other words it 
involves the traditions, customs and standards of value. 
It is the task of social psychology to trace the situations 
which have operated to socialize the individual. Social 
behaviour implies interaction between or among persons. 
But it must not be understood that .social interaction always 
involves face to face contacts. Social behaviour may alst) 
arise indirectly through the medium of symbols. Objects 
or si^s may have social values. The sign * Halt and Pro- 
ceed ’ leads to social behaviour. We react to it in the same 
way as we would have reacted to a policeman in uniform 
speaking those words. We know that if we disregard the 
sign and dash forwards on our cycle we may be caught by 
a constable a few yards ahead. Similarly written and 
pictorial advertisements vastly influence human behaviour. 
More people buy the soap which is advertised as the ‘ Soap 
used "by millions in India though the ‘ classes ‘ and 
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socially superior may give up using it. Verbal or non- 
verbal symbols serve as stimuli and lead to social reactions 
though there may be no human beings in the situation. 
This makes it difficult to diffei'entiate between persons and 
objects as social stimuli. An object may become a social 
siimulus if it becomes symbolic of interaction. 

(’.onsecjuently we may look upon social psychology as a 
basic social science. The other social sciences like Econo- 
mics, Political Science, Sociology and Law confine tliem- 
.selves to specific forms of social institutions. ' Social 
psychology is a basic social science in that it is concernetl 
with every aspect of the individual's behaviour in society. 
It may be broadly defined as the science of the behaviour of 
the individual in society, or as the science of the social 
behaviour of the individual. 

4. Social and non-social situations 

Before we proceed further it may be desirable to disting- 
uish somcrvhat more clearly between social and non-cocial 
situations on the one hand and social and non-social beha- 
viour on the other hand. It is obvious that social situation 
involves the presence of other persons. But as we have 
already seen social behaviour involves not only face-to-face 
situations, but it also involves symbols which lead to psy- 
chological events connected with people. The traffic sign 
is a social situation. It involves the social effects of its 
observance and non-observance. It also implies the extent 
to which the individual has been socialized. The famous 
parable associated with Kanakadasa, a medieval Karnatak 
saint, may be recalled in this connection. The story goes 
ihat the (iuru gave a plantain to each of the disciples and 
asked them to eat it in a place whei'e nobody observed 
(hem. All excepting Kanakadasa returned after consum- 
ing the plantain. Each reported that he went to a place 
tvherc there xvas no human being and ate it so that nobody 
could observe. When Kanakadasa was asked why he was 
unable to find a suitable place, he replied that wherever 
he went he found that he was in the presmee of God and 
so he had to return xvith the plantain.V Similarly a pro? 
perly socialized individual will obey the law regarding the 
use of a lamp for his cycle after dusk whether the minion 
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of law is in sight or not. Thus social behaviour arises not 
only when we are in the presence of others, it also arises 
in the absence of people but when the situation involves 
reference to others. Similarly when we are alone we arc 
often influenced by what other people might think of us or 
would like us to do or would like us not to do. The young 
man who chooses a particular tie to match his shirt and 
hat and the young woman who chooses a particular blouse 
to match her sari are influenced not merely by considera- 
tions of aesthetic taste but also by what other members of 
their group would comment about their choice when they 
meet them later. Thus even when one is alone he may 
be affected by the psychological presence of others. Simi- 
larly, though not as frequently, we may be in company of 
others and yet not be reciprocally reactive to them. This 
is one of the characteristic features of urbanization. In the 
rural atmosphere the neighbours react socially to one 
another. But in the apartment houses in Bombay or Cal- 
cutta and even in some of the other big cities, people may 
live as neighbours for a long time, they may perceive each 
other several times and yet be total strangei's to each other. 
We do not react socially to each person who sits in the 
same bus or travels by the same ‘ local ’ train. On the other 
hand individuals may react socially to animals and even 
plants and inanimate objects. We are familiar with the 
affectionate way in which people play with their pets. 
They may also dominate over them. The child may 
' abuse ’ the table against which he knocks himself or 
' swear ’ at the stone that trips him. Even to-day some 
people become frightened when rains fail and attribute 
the failure to the anger of the gods or they might undertake 
‘ Parjanya Japa ’ to influence the clouds to rain. 

5. Social psychology and other sciences 

Our appreciation of the scope and problems of social 
psychology will become more clear if we consider its rela- 
tionship to other sciences. 

Every human being is born into two worlds : the physical 
world and the social world. He has to learn about the 
world around him so that he can survive and contribute 
his mite towards the survival of the human race. He starts 
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as a psycho-physical organism with the biological cipiip- 
ment for survival. But he is such a helpless individual 
that unless he is protected during prolonged infancy there 
is very little chance of his survival. Thus the social in- 
fluences have a very important bearing on the growth of 
the individual. Still General Psychology studies llie 
individual without reference to his social environment. 
Any deviation caused by the influence of the social envi- 
ronment is mei'ely looked upon as something contributing 
to variability. These are merely disturbing influence.s 
which have to be pierced through in order to discover the 
underlying laws of behaviour and experience. The aim o( 
General Psychology is to establish laws of behaviour which 
ai-e not affected liy the differences in upbringing. I'he 
fundamental laws of motivation, perception, learning, me- 
mory, thinking and so on are universal to all human 
beings irrespective of the culture in which they are brouglit 
up. Thus general psychology considers the individual in 
the abstract. On the other hand since social psychology 
deals with the experience and behaviour of the individiia! 
in relation to the social stimulus situations, we find that 
what is irrelevant to general psychology becomes very sig- 
nificant to social psychology. It studies man in his concrete 
social and cultural setting. As we have seen above there 
are practically no situations which are without a social 
significance. Hunger is a biological need. But how the 
individual eats, what he eats, when he eats are all deter- 
mined by the group in which he lives, particularly the 
group in which he was brought up. Studies in racial differ- 
ences in intelligence show that it is very difficult to deter- 
mine to what extent these differences are due to biological 
equipment and to what extent they are due to rich or poor 
social stimulation. Considered from this angle, it is clear 
that sosadjesychpl^^ complerpent to gtaeml 

Fychplog}!.- The Tull significance of the laws of behaviour 
cannot be understood unless the study of general psychologv 
is supplemented by a study of social psychology. It must 
not, however, be thought that the laws of social psychology 
are different from the laws of general psychology. T'hey 
are identical. ‘ Social perception ’ and ‘ social learning ’ are 
not different from the perception or learning in the non- 
social situations. From this point of view it may be asserted 
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that social psychology applies the general principles to 
social interactions. 

We may now consider briefly ■ the relation of social 
psychology to sociology. Sociology is the science which 
studies the development and principles of social organiza- 
tion and generally group behaviour as distinct from the 
Irehaviour of the individuals in the group. It is concerned 
with the structure and organization of groups. The group 
is its unit of study. It studies the origin and development 
•of groups, the means by which a group endures, how it 
imposes its own discipline on the members and demands • 
their compliance. It also studies how groups and social 
institutions change. For example, it not only studies the 
family as a group, it also studies how it has changed from 
time to time. Social Psychology on the other hand is 
concerned with the individual, how he interacts with other 
individuals and group of individuals. Its scope is more 
limited. It studies only the psychological factors involved 
in the formation of groups. From another point of view 
it is basic to sociology. Psychological factors play a very 
important part in the formation, development and change 
of .social institutions. Suggestibility, imitation, loyalty, 
fear, norms, etc., explain the persistence as well as change 
in social practices. As Maciver and Page put it, “ When 
we study the nature of the behaving individuals, the struc- 
ture of the individual consciousness which expresses itself 
in .social relationships, we are taking the psychological 
point of view. When w'e study the relationships themselves 
we take the sociological point of view. Both sciences are 
concerned with different aspects of an . indivisible reality. 
Individuals cannot be understood apart from their rela- 
tions with one another ; the relations cannot be understood 
apart from the units (or terms) of the relationship ” (1.23). 
^We may say that wj^^ the sociologist and anthropologist 
are cpircerned with the pattern of social interaction, the 
spciaL, psychologist , is concerned witli the process qi social 
interaction^ The social psychologist studies how the indi- 
i?^idnal"irsbcialized, how he utilizes and expresses the social 
patterns, how he builds within himself the attitudes and 
opinions of the family and the group in which he has been 
brought up and in which he lives, and how in turn he 
leaves his impress more or less effectively on the social 
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patterns. To quote Murphy “ Sqt;ial psychology is the study 
o£ the way,, in which, the indiyiduat becomes a member of, 
and functions in, a social grpctp^ (2.16). 

^'“We can how proceed to study the relationship between 
social psychology and an,thropolog;y. In a broad way anth- 
ropology is defined as the science of man. It involves the 
biological as well as the socio-cultural aspects. Man is not, 
• only a social animal living in groups, but he”" is also al 
unique animal possessing the ability to speak and the abilily 
to .symbolize, abstract and generalize, because of these two 
abilities he is able to communicate his skills and knowledge 
to his fellow-human beings and de,scendants. He transmits 
not only his skills and products of skills to his descendants, 
he also transmits his beliefs, customs, values and .social in.sti- 
tutions. It is this totality we call culture. “ Culture stands 
for the sum total of human behavior, verbal an'd'hdnwTfRar 
arid Its prcMiucfs, ‘material aiTd'tibti-material " (S.vi)) Accord-" 
i^to Majuindar and Madah, ;^io-Cuitural Anthropology 
studies four types of human activities : i. activities that 
provide satisfaction of bio-psychic needs like hunger and sex 
by wresting from nature food, clothing and shelter — the 
economic organization of a group ; ii. activities which have 
led to the social organization of a group so that by organiz- 
iiig group effort he is able to exploit nature effectively to 
satisfy the bio-psychic needs and also to satisfy his affec- 
tional needs. “ Family, marriage and such other social 
institutions provide the medium in which and through 
which social life exists. And political institutions supply 
the controlling factors which hold social life at the useful 
level of inter-action ” (S.vii) ; iii. activities and attitudes 
towards the unseen presence of supernatural powers •— the 
magico-religious organization of a group ; iv. activities con- 
nected with the expression of beauty, the aesthetic activities 
'of>a group, ^thropology studies the patterns of culture in 
t he v arious parTofTliriVfn^^ pi=e- 

Iiterate and pfe-ufba'fi"'gr6ups'. Tt use.s^*c6nc:epts like ‘‘cirt- 
iurc’ ‘custom’ and ‘more.s;’ po cxidain the differcuces 
between tlie various groups. croiLscijncnily .some anrhro. 
pologists go and live in the group and study the pattern of 
the culture of the group. On the otlier hand some anthro- 
pologists make a comparative analysis of the specific report.s 
and try to formulate laws regarding tlie growth, functioning 
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and change of human societies. Although it is recognized 
that the bio-psychic needs of man are at the basis of group 
organization, the cultural anthropologists point out that the 
culture itself is not psychologically conditioned. Social life 
is not tied down to the biological and psychological level. 
Social life “ emerges out to attain a new level, the social 
level, which is more or less super-psychic and super-organic 
... A society is a system of social relations ; these social rela- 
tions are the products of history ; they are held together by 
moral values and not natural forces. Therefore, a society 
is a social and a moral system ” (3.ii). The culture deter- 
minists like Kroeber look upon culture as a super-organic, 
super-psychic and super-social force which determines how 
an individual behaves and what he values and cherishes. 
There is no doubt that the individual is fashioned by the 
group and that the vast majority of the individuals in any 
given group are of the conforming type. But it is also 
realized that some individuals do contribute to the change 
of culture. 

While it is the ta.sk of social and cultural anthropology 
to study the patterns of culture, the task of social psychology 
is to study the way in which the individual in a given group 
acquires the culture. Thus we find that while anthropology 
makes use of culture and custom as concepts to understand 
patterns of social organization, it is the task of social psy- 
chology to analyse the processes underlying these concept! 
It endeavours to determine how customs are found and 
trMsmitted from generation to generation. 

’/Attention must be drawn to another aspect regarding the 
relation of social psychology and anthropology. Ruth 
B^iedicjuin her Patterns of Culture and Margaret Mead 
in her Sex and Temperament, reported about traits of 
behaviour in six primitive groups. These studies showed 
that it is rather precarious to speak of ‘ human nature ’ as 
something purely biological without any kind of socio-cul- 
tural influence. Behaviour traits like aggressiveness and 
temperamental differences are conditioned by upbringing. 
The norms of the group determine whether aggressiveness 
and competitiveness, are approved or disapproved. The 
Z uni Red Indian of New Mexico is affable, generous, sober 
^ud inoffensive, the Dobuans of New Guinea are highly 
competitive, aggressive, treacherous and suspicious, while 
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the Kwakiutl o£ Alaska are boasting, grandiloijucnt and 
ready to ridicule others (4). 

Regarding differences in masculinity and femininity 
Margaret Mead reports : . .the Arapesh ideal is the mild, 

responsive man married to the mild, responsive woman ; the 
Mundugumor ideal is the violent aggressive man married 
to the violent aggressive woman. In the third tribe, the 
Tchambuli, we found a genuine reversal of the sex-atti- 
tudes of our own culture, with the woman the dominant, 
impersonal, managing partner, the man the less responsible 
and emotionally dependent person ” (5.279). 'These inves- 
tigations affected considerably the thinking of the social 
p.sychologists. We will have occasion to discuss this matter 
in detail when we are dealing with the problem of socializa- 
tion. Striking contrasts in the behaviour of Indian tribal 
groups will show to what extent methods of upbringing and 
the social norms will influence the personality traits. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE METHODS 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

1. The three main stages in the development of a 
scientific study 

Wayne Dennis has indicated three stages in the development 
of any scientific study (1, 3-7). In scientific development 
the first is the arm chair phase, the stage of theorizing. This 
started long ago with Socrates, Plato and Aristotle as social 
theorists. In one sense of the word theorizing is a perma- 
nent feature as well as the first stage in development of any 
science. The second stage involves the observation and 
recording of data ; sometimes to collect factual information 
and sometimes to test the theories propounded. Broadly 
this stage started in the middle of the nineteenth centui'y. 
“ The actual beginning of experimental social psychology 
seems to have been the experimental study of suggestion, 
first put on a scientific basis by Braid between 1841 and 1860 
and extended and systematized by the Nancy School (espe- 
cially Burnheim) and demonstrated by Binet and Fere to be 
an integral part of experimental Psychology ” (2-4). This 
stage is characterized by the relatively isolated work of a 
few individuals. In the third stage laboratories are set up 
and research institutes are started in order to have continu- 
ous programmes of research. Thus “ the establishment of 
research organizations is an important landmark in the deve- 
lopment of any scientific field” (1.16). Dennis shows that im- 
portant studies regarding social behaviour were carried out 
in the child development research institutes which were 
established at Yale, Iowa and other American Universities 
around 1917. Similarly the animal laboratories also did 
considerable scientific work in the field of social psychology 
of animals. Research units to study adult social behaviour 
started with the founding of institutes of public opinion 
since 1935. After the Second World War a number of 
research centres were started to study Group Dynamics in 
several countries of the world. In India Gardner Murphy 
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of the United States was invited to get several studics- 
started in the various parts of the country under the social 
tensions study scheme (3). The Planning Commission has. 
also started the study of social issues under its research pro- 
gramme. But it must be confessed that these studies consli- 
tute only the second stage in scientific development as they 
are sporadic and limited to individuals. Social psychology 
can come of age in our country only when regular institutes 
ai-e founded to conduct investigations in a continuous way. 

The text-books of social psychology reveal the develop- 
ment in the knowledge. The text-books tvritlen l>y 
McDougall (4) and Ross (.5) in 190H contain a good deal 
of theorizing. We find a distinct change in the treatment 
of the subject since the publication of Allport’s Ixiok in 
1924 (6). There is a continuous incrca.se in objectivity and 
reliance not on one’s opinion or casual observations but oti 
empirical method, based on scientific observation and ex- 
perimentation. We can now describe briefly .some of the 
empirical and experimental methods used to collect data in 
social psychology with some observations on their ellicacy 
and limitations. 


2. The observational method 

Obviously not all social situations can be studied experi- 
mentally. Consequently this method is even now a very 
important method to collect data in .social p.sychology. 
Observational method involves considerable training in how 
to observe. It also involves long, systematic hours of actuaf 
observation. The use of a stop watch will further increase 
the reliability and objectivity since the observer can ncjte 
the exact duration of social interaction observed. I’he use 

check lists are of immense aid* 'Fhe 
efficacy of observation method is further increased by the 
use of (a) time-sampling technique, (b) by simultaneous 
observation by several trained observers, (c) by fixing 
observation mirrors ’ so that the individuals observed do 
not know that they are being observed, (d) by the use of 
ear phones and ta.pe recorders so that all the sounds and 
words used in the interaction are carefully noted and (cl bv 
the use of motion pictures so that the situation could be 
studied more carefully afterwards. It is needless to give 
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illustrations of all these ways of increasing the objectivity 
■and the reliability of observations since the results reported 
in journals and text-books are all derived from such studies. 

Instead of describing spontaneous group activities the 
investigator may deliberately introduce or withdraw certain 
persons and observe the changes in interaction process. 
This is one of the methods used to study the influence of 
the leader’s personality on group activity. Steps may also 
be taken to record and compare differences in accomplish- 
ment by giving the individual certain tasks. 

3. The development method 

In one sense this can be looked upon as a modification of 
the observational method. It consists in studying the deve- 
lopment of social behaviour among children from birth to 
maturity ; groups of children of varying ages are systemati- 
cally observed when they are playing, quarrelling and fight- 
ing. By the method of observation it has been found that 
the play of young children tends to be individualistic. But 
with increasing age the social aspect becomes more impor- 
tant. To give a few examples, Shirley (7) found that from 
twelve to fifteen months play is a means to an end rather 
than an end in itself. From eighteen to twentyfour dramatic 
and imitative motor play was observed. Van Alstyne (8) 
found that on 90% of the time the two year old child 
played by himself. But the five year old child solicits the 
participation of other children about 70% of the time. 
Group games and organized play become more common 
among the school children from ten years onwards. 

But development method may involve more complicated 
techniques as well. Tests and laboratory methods may be 
used to measure the stage of development. Bridges (9) has 
constructed a scale to measure the social tind emotional 
•development of nursery school children. At this age social 
development shows itself first in imitating another child's 
actions, words, laughter etc. The responsiveness to other 
•children is gradually followed by the assimilation of the 
mores of the nursery school : learning to take turns, giving 
up a toy at a fair request, defending one’s rights to one’s toys 
or place, indicating the errors of others, helping others and 
so on. There are also the socially unacceptable activities 
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like interfering with or destroying others’ work, pusliing^ or 
pulling others, complaining of others to the adult, staying 
out of group games and so on. 

4. Interview method 

This method has been used extensively in recent years to 
get information i-egarding the individual who is typical or 
extreme in his outlook regarding social issues. Nevitt 
Samford, for example, used the interview tcchnic|ue to find 
the differences between a man high on Kthnocentrism scale 
and another low on it. In the same book we find the second 
and -fourth parts dealing with the material obtained by 
intervietvs regarding prejudice (10). Several attempts have 
been made in recent years to improve the objectivity and 
usefulness of the method of interview. By ‘ standardi/ing ' 
the interview it is possible to have quantitative treatment 
of the data obtained. Standard charts are devised to record 
both verbal and non-verbal behaviour in brief interviews. 
Tensions and distractions manifest themselves in changes of 
posture etc., which constitute a useful supplement to the 
verbal data obtained. The interview situation itself offers 
interesting problems for social psychology. Reference may 
be made here to the development of ‘ non-directive ’ techni- 
ques in interviewing in the field of counselling (11) as well 
as in the Hawthorne studies in Industrial P.sychology (12). 

Maccoby and Maccoby look upon an interview as " a face- 
to-face verbal interchange, in which one person, the inter- 
viewer, attempts to elicit information or expression of 
opinion or belief from another person or persons ” (13. Vol. 
I. 449). Standardized as well as unstandardized interviews 
are extensively used in social sciences. The unstandardized 
interview is more flexible and encourages true-to-life replies. 
But it is not as reliable as the standardized interview with 
pre-determined questions. While the former gives flexibi- 
lity the latter gains in quantification. What method is 
chosen depends upon the problem on hand and the design 
of the investigation. 

An interview involves an interpersonal relationsltip. 'flus 
implies that the respondent perceives the intervietv'er as 
having some status and some power, in other words, there 
is role relationship. Studies have shown tliat tlie inter- 
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viewei' must be trained to possess some sophistication about 
the topic on which he has to conduct the interview. But he 
should also not give the impression that he is an expert. He 
should rather appear to be a person seeking additional infor- 
mation. Secondly he should be detached ; he should not 
be a member of the poira' hierarchy to which the respondent 
belongs. If he establishes close personal relationships witli, 
some of the respondents the others ivill become suspicious. 
This implies that the interviewer should retain a certain 
amount of reserve, he should be dignified and miLst make 
it clear that the interview is serious. At the same time he 
should show genuine interest in what the respondent is 
saying, while not revealing his own attitudes nor indicating 
approval or disapproval. 

5. Clinical method 

This method is used for the diagnosis and treatment of 
various disorders. It is observation and examination for 
diagnostic purposes. It is usually a combination of testing, 
interview and case history. It is essentially an individual 
method. This is no doubt a serious limitation to its value. 
But adequate study of a few cases may increase our insight 
to a considerable degree, e.g., the psycho-analytical findings. 
As we have seen above the study of the psychoanalytic 
interview situation led to the recognition of the importance 
of interpersonal relationship (14). It was FreuTs Clinical 
work that led to the discoveries of very great significance 
in social interaction. He showed the fundamental signi- 
ficance of the need for affection in the formation and 
growth of the individual. Need for affection and need 
for security play a very significant part in the promotion 
of harmonious social relationships as well as in their retarda- 
tion. The other great psychiatrist, Adler, who also used 
the clinical method emphasised the significance of what lie 
called ' social feeling’ ivdiich is of paramount importance 
in social interaction. “ In order to know how a man 
thinks, we have to examine his relationship to his fellow- 
men, , . We cannot comprehend the psychic activities 
without at the same time understanding these social rela- 
tionships (15.25)”. ^*The communal need regulates all 
relationships between men. The communal life of man 
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antedates the individual life of man. In the history of 
human civilization no form of life whose loundation.s tvere 
not laid communally can be found. No human being ever 
appeared except in a community of human bcing.s (la, 
26-27). It is the clinical study of the neurotic which made 
it clear to Adler “ that no acleciuatc man can grow up with- 
out cultivating a deep sense of his fellowship in humanity 
and practising the art of being a human being ” (1. ^>..‘11 ). 
Thus we find that the significance of the concept of xociali- 
zation, a comparatively new topic in social psychology, is as 
much due to the clinical woi'k of the p.sychiairists and 
psychologists as to the field work of the antiiropologists. 

Before concluding this section attention may be dniwii 
to a few other concepts developed by Freud which have 
had profound influence on our understanding of .socitil 
relationships. His concept of fixation, for example, shows 
how thei'e is an arrest in socialization and consetpiently in 
the development of personality. I'his corre.sponds in a 
large measure to the concept of detachment in the Bhaga- 
wad Gita. Fixation results when there is no detacthmenl. 
Detachment is a sign of the development of pensonality. As 
Freud pointed out fixation is the arrest or inhibition of de- 
velopment. It also involves regression (lC.S48-9r)0). Thus 
the individual with fixation is unable to adjust himself. He 
reacts at a childish level. His social relationships will be 
deficient. Similarly the concept of super-ego is also of 
peat significance to the study of social behaviour. 
" Throughout life the interaction between a person's real 
ep and his ego-ideal continues to reflect to some extent 
his relations with the .social tvorld about him ; more parti- 
cularly it always corresponds in some measure to the 
relations between a cijild and its parents in so far as we 
obey them and live up to the standards that they .set us, 
punishment and disapproval when tve fail to do so. We. 
as children, on our part expect love, praise, help, and 
protection from our parents when we are ‘ good and fear 
punishment and blame tvhen we are ‘ naughty Precisely 
these mutual relations are to be found, again mirrored in 
the interactions between the ego and the ego-ideal, in as 
much as this latter represents an incorporation or introjec- 
tion of our parents moral attitude ” (17.65). It is needless 
to give further illustrations of the Freudian concepts 
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developed out of the clinical method which are of great 
value to the understanding of social interactions. Concepts 
like identification and projection are of immense value. 

6. Qiiestionnaire method 

While the intervierv method and clinical method are very 
useful in testing individuals, it is the questionnaire method 
that is chosen for group investigations. A questionnaire is 
a means of presenting a series of standardized stimuli to 
elicit certain kinds of responses. It is a highly standardized 
instrument and not a mere assemblage of questions to 
collect information. Its aim is generally to di.scover the 
preferences of an individual. “ In the use of these pro- 
cedures the emphasis is upon attributing the response to 
some conditions within the individual which is more or 
less enduring in nature. This is to say that the responses 
are elicited and studied as indices of some fundamental 
predisposition within the individual which functions as a 
determiner of his preferences ” (18.321). 

The questionnaire method has been extensively used to 
ascertain public opinion. Government as well as business 
and industry have been making use of this method 
to assess opinion. Considerable amount of research work 
has been done regarding the framing of questions, sampling, 
analysis of data and other aspects. 

Two principal types of questions used are the poll 
question and the open-end question. The poll question 
is provided with a set of alternative answers and the res- 
pondent chooses one of them. The author used the 
following question in one of his investigations : “ Caste 
system should remain, be modified, be abolished ’’ (19.174). 
In all such questions the respondent is requested to choose 
one of the stated alternatives. “ The poll question deve- 
loped naturally out of the methodology of psychophysics 
in the experimental laboratory and out of psychological 
testing, in both of which the subject was called upon to 
respond in terms of fixed categories — • ‘ higher ’ or ‘ heavier ’ 
in weight comparisons, ‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No ’ on test forms ” (20. 
277). On the other hand the open-end question is framed 
to elicit a free response without providing any alternative 
responses. An open-end question may be phrased as follows: 
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“What do you think of the Congress Party?” or “ \yhat 
do you think the Government should do to settle the Kash- 
mir Problem ?” The significant feature of such tiuesdons 
is that the respondent is free to answer as he pleases. “ T he 
poll question came out of the experimental and testing- 
laboratory ; the open-end question may be said to Iiavc 
developed from the psycliological clinic ” (20.277). But the 
advantage of the poll type question is that the responses may 
be tabulated easily. It admits of quantitative and statistical 
treatment which is of immense help to understand the 
problem under investigation. 

We may now refer briefly to the fundamental problem of 
sampling. Obviously we cannot study the whole popula- 
tion, like, e.g., the census in India fince in ten years when 
every family and every individual in the country is enume- 
rated. This is a very difiicult and costly method of study. 
That is why the Central Government have now established 
the National Sample Survey Unit which studies a small but 
very representative sample, as frequently as possible. This 
is the method which your mother uses when she is cooking 
a pot of rice or dal. When she wants to find if the rice is 
cooked she takes a ladle, stirs up the whole pot and then 
takes a few grains and tests whether they are cooked. If 
they are cooked she infers that the whole quantity is cooked, 
othenvise she lets the pot boil for some more time. This 
is the method which the engineer uses when he wants to 
study the strength of some material used and what the 
doctor uses to determine the blood count of a patient. 
Only .samples are studied. We must first know what 
population we are studying — all people in a City or the 
State or the country or only some people like unskilled 
labour or business community or College students etc. 
After defining the population the next step is to get the 
right sample from tlve population. The fundamental 
requisite is that the .sample should be represenlaiive, 
unbiased, e.g.. Statistics computed on the basis of mail 
questionnaires are subject to bias. Those -who reply mail 
questionnaires are not typical of the group. Random 
sampling procedures, where every person of the population 
has as much chance of being included a.s any other, arc 
satisfactory but this is a highly technical problem. The 
sample may have to be a stratified random sample when, 
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e.g., it has to include people o£ vai'ious occupations and 
educational levels. Obviously a sample from professional 
group cannot be a proper sample of all tlie adults. Mere 
kze of the sample will not guarantee its adequacy. The 
Chief Minister or Prime Minister may get hundreds of 
letters and telegrams in favour of a legislative proposal or 
against it. This may be a biased sample. Tliere arc 
thousands who have not expressed their opinion by letters 
or telegrams. They may think otherwise. Furtlier the 
precision of a sample does not increase proportionately 
with the size of the sample ; it only increases in proportion 
to the square root of the number of cases. Cantril has 
shown that a small carefully stratified sample of 200 people 
in New York State predicted the results of State Governor’s 
election just as well as a sample of 2,800 or 48,000, while 
the number of people who actually voted were more than 
four millions (21.151). 

Finally we may indicate briefly the use of breakdoums 
in the analysis of the responses to questionnaires. I'he 
percentage of responses of the whole group reveals some 
characteristics. The psychological and sociological ‘ deter- 
minates ’ of opinions can be obtained by the breakdown 
technique, by getting the percentage of responses of the 
sub-classes on the basis of age, sex, education, income, caste 
etc. What kind of breakdown is used depends on the par- 
ticular hypothesis to be tested. “ The breakdown is one 
of the fe'^v tools which provides an approach to the problem 
of causation. It gives us a method of attack on the ques- 
tions of relative importance of two or more variables. It 
also furnishes a foothold for a study of the simultaneous 
relationship between variables, when opinions are held 
constant ” (21.175). 


7* Scaling methods 

Several methods have been evolved to measure attitudes 
which play such an important part in social interactions. 
Attitudes are more or less enduring organizations of per- 
ceptual, motivational and emotional processes. They 
involve expectancy of a certain kind of experience on the 
one hand and a certain readiness to respond on the other. 
But they cannot be observed. So they can be measured 
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only indirectly. Measurement requires a scale. “ In 
essence, the method of scaling requires that the individual 
react verbally with expressions of approval, or disapproval, 
agreement or disagreement to a set of carefully standardized 
items or propositions. The pattern and summation of 
reactions to the set of items provide a ivay of inferring the 
individual’s opinion or attitude concerning the object to 
which the items refer and permit the individual to lx; 
assigned a position along a quantitative scale of pro-ness or 
con-ness ” (20.210). There are many methods to prepare 
the scales, but essentially they involve the assignment of a 
particular position to a given iiKlividual along a continuum 
indicating approval or disapproval. From the pattern of 
statements endorsed by the individual we can infer whether 
he is favourable, neutral or unfavourable toward the topic, 
investigated. Thurstone (1929) made use of the method 
of equal-appearing intervals to prepare scales. Likert 
(1932) made use of the method of summated ratings. 
Guilford (1931) made use of the method of paired compari- 
son to prepare a scale regarding nationality. During the 
Second World War, Guttman (1941) used ‘ Scalogram ’ 
device for ascertaining the degree of consistency. B<.)gardus 
(192.5) devised what is sometimes called group-order 
method to measure attitudes towards nationalities. This 
method has been adopted in our country to measure atti- 
tudes towards various castes and creeds. AH these methods 
involve very careful selection of test items. The method 
followed by Thurstone involves the using of Judges and 
then preparing the scales. 

8. The experimental method 

The experimental method involves isolation, variation 
and repetition. It involves the control of conditions by the 
experimenter. The experimenter observes accurately tvliat 
happens under certain known conditions. It is obvious 
that the problems of social interaction are very complex. 
Consequently it is very difficult to control the conditions. 
Often it is difficult to ascertain the exact contribution of 
each condition. In spite of these limitations several care- 
fully planned researches have been conducted. We have 
now considerable body of knowledge concerning social 
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interaction on the basis o£ experimental work. The atten- 
tion of the reader may be drawn to the Chicago symposi 
um (22). The experimental researches have given us 
some insight into the techniques of social control. “ The 
growth of our insights in Social Psychology as the result 
of recent laboratory experiments oir group panic ; on 
democratic, authoritarian, and laissez faire leadership ; on 
group frustration ; on the operation of prejudice in voting, 
etc., lead us to the conviction that this same spurt will take 
place in the development of a systematic social psychology 
of group behaviour ” (22.22). 

The method generally used in social investigation is the 
control group method. Two groups, a control group and 
an experimental group are used. As far as possible these 
two groups are equated in numbers, sex, education and 
other variables. Sometimes intelligence tests, attitude 
tests, interests tests and such other tests may be used to 
equate the two groups. Then they are subjected to un- 
equal stimulation. One group may be exposed to a parti- 
cular stimulation while the other is not. The two groups 
are tested again and the resulting inequalities in perfoi'- 
mance or interests or attitudes are attributed to the variable 
introduced. 

When it is not possible to secure two initially equal 
groups we can measure the effect of changed conditions on 
the basis of the difference between the initial and final 
performance of the same group. If we want to study 
the effect of propaganda we may, for instance take a group, 
give it an attitude test to find the initial performance, tlien 
expose the group to the propaganda, finally give the atti- 
tude test once again and see if the propaganda has any 
effect. There are many ways of designing the experiment 
to suit the particular problem and the group available. 
If we tvant to know the effect of propaganda against tvar 
we may give a test to measure the attitude towards war. 
On the basis of this test we can take one group that is 
moderately pacific and another that is moderately militar- 
istic. After exposing the two groups to the propaganda we 
may again measure the attitude and determine the effect 
of propaganda against war on the pacifists and militarists. 

We may also refer here to the important experiment 
designed by Sherif to determine the way in which social 
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norms operate (23). Making use of the autokinetic effect 
and by introducing social factors Sherif demonstrated that 
tlie ranges and norms of different individuals woi'king at 
the same time converge. This work, in effect, is a study 
of the formation of a norm in laboratory situation. It 
showed the basic psychological processes involved in the 
establishment of social norms. We shall have occasion to 
deal tvith the problem of social norms as well as the experi- 
mental design of Sherif’s work in a later chapter. 

Long ago F. H. Allport introduced experimental methods, 
to study the influence of the presence of others on 
one’s performance. He .showed the effects of what he 
called social facilitation. He studied the <[uality and 
quantity of output when an individual worked alone and 
when he worked with others. Fa'cii as early as 1920, he 
found that individuals making judgments of plca.santness 
and unpleasantness of odoui's tend to avoid extreme judg- 
ments when they are in the presence of others, whereas they 
tend to give extreme judgments when they arc tested 
alone (6). 

9. An estimate of the methods used in social 
psychology 

Some genei'al observations regarding reseaixh methods in 
social psychology may be made before concluding the 
chapter. Research is done to solve a problem or to test 
the solutions already suggested. This involves making 
observations. It also involves the use of statistical methods 
to classify and get the full significance of the data collected. 
Some problems do not involve experimentation. They do 
not involve the control of variables. In order to determine 
the relationship between socio-economic status and the 
type of opinion regarding an issue we cannot conduct an 
experiment. We cannot have a control either over the 
socio-economic status of individuals or over their opinions. 
Neither of them can be manipulated by the experimenter. 
The investigator can only study what opinions a given 
section of the people hold and find out if they are related 
to the socio-economic status. Thus an experiment involves 
a control over one or more variables. The variables which 
the experimenter can manipulate or change are called the 
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independent variables. The essence of experimentation 
consists in varying the independent variable and observ- 
ing the variations in the dependent variable. ' What is the 
effect that the independent variable has upon the depen- 
dent variable ? In other terms the experimenter varies the 
stimulus and studies the changes in the response. It was 
believed that the experimenter must hold all variables 
(independent) constant, except one. But with the intro- 
duction of more efficient statistical methods and with the 
development of experimental designs, it is notv possible to 
handle several independent variables in the same design. 
It must, however, be realized that it is very dillicult to 
isolate social conditions and vary them. Further many of 
the social conditions cannot be duplicated in tlie laboratory. 
As Festinger remarks, “ The Controlled Laboratory experi- 
ment is not an attempt to duplicate in miniature, a real-life 
situation. It is rather an attempt to set up the pure case. 
In other words, it is an attempt to take a factor or cluster 
■of factors which we have good reason to believe are impor- 
tant, and systematically vary them in a context where other 
factors are well controlled. By such means we may begin 
to build up a body of knowledge concerning the precise 
functional relationships between these factors and the 
behaviour of human beings in social situations ” (22.34). 

Thus to be able to conduct an experiment the investiga- 
tor must already have considerable insight into the complex 
of the social situations and social behaviour. Consequently 
observations under uncontrolled conditions, and field 
investigations under less strictly controlled conditions are 
very necessary pre-requisites for the effective use of the 
powerful technique of laboratory investigation. We must 
also not forget that social situations are so complex that 
■observational methods and field investigations may very 
well be permanent features of social psychology irrespec- 
tive of the developments in the field of laboratory experi- 
mentation. 

That experimental studies in social psychology are 
•of immense value not only theoretically but also practically 
may be seen from the two lines of work associated with 
the name of Lewin : actiori research and group dynamics. 
Lewin’s work has shown the importance of social factors in 
the various aspects of psychological life. Studies regarding 
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conflict, level of aspiration, recall and resumpiion of 
activities clearly revealed the efl'ects of social influences. 
Lewin reali.sed that a scientific- study of various .social 
problems confrontin'^ man like prejudice, facins^ oppre.ssion, 
conflict in industry, may lead not only to an underst audio”- 
of the .social proce.sses but also to the .solution of some of 
the social problems (24). It is thi.s faith that led him on 
to action research. There are several social agencies aitd 
cixdc groups tehich are concerned u'ilh the elimination and 
prevention of social problems. r>v co-o])eraling' with tliese 
social agencies Lctsdn .showed that the .social scientist 
can deliberately manipulate the process f)f .social cluinge in 
real-life conditions and measure the rckn'ant variables. IW 
thi.s linking of research with social action I.etvin f(4l ih:it 
the social .scientist can obtain accc.ss to basic .social i>ro- 
cesses which otherwise he would be unable to stndv. The 
social scientist is not in a position to create soc'ial change 
on his own initiative. But by co-operating* with .social 
agencies he can attempt to produce .social change. By 
emphasising action research l.ewin stimulated the social 
P.sychologists to carry their experimental prt^cedures to 
factories and offices and even kitchens. 

While by action research Lewin related action and 
research, by ^roup dynamics he related experimental study 
and theoretical analysis. He wanted to bring together social 
psychology, sociology and cultural anthropology so that 
there is description of social life, theoretical analysis of 
group life as well as experimental study of social inter- 
action. Lewin showed that the concept of group is not a 
mystical concept, but something concrete, that groups 
could be handled experimentally. He demonstrated tliat 
by experimental studies of small groups a good deal of 
light could be thrown on large-scale social processes. “ The 
essence of a group is not the similarity or dissimilarity of 
its members, but tljeir interdependence. A group can be 
characterized as a ‘ dynamical whole ’ which means that a 
change in the state of any subpart changes the state of any 
other subpart. The degree of interdependence of the sub- 
parts of members of the group varies all the way fr<nn a 
' loose ’ mass to a compact unit ” (25.54). Membership of 
a group presupposes identification with the group and an 
interest in the promotion of the goals of the group 
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through co-operation. A group may be thought of in 
terms of its external relations, relations with other groups 
and the environment or in terms of its internal relations, 
relations among the members composing it. A good deal 
of work has been done regarding the latter aspect while 
the external relations are practically unstudied by the 
psychologist, thougli the sociologist and anthropologist 
have been concerned about them. Further references to 
the actual results of the experimental work with small 
groups will be made in a later chapter. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE INDIVIDUAL, SOCIETY AND 
CU LTURE 

1. Some prelimi)iary remarks 

As WE HAVE seen above social psychology is the study of 
persons in their interactions with one another. Every 
liuman infant is born into a society wliich has a cultural 
pattern of its own. The infant is an organism, with a body 
having its structure and function. The human being is 
the product of a long evolutionary history. The infant 
organism is in many ways like the other infants, because 
the bodies of all of them have much the same structure 
and function. Still no two human infants are exactly alike. 
This unique organism is born into a social group, the 
family. There is interpersonal relationship between the 
infant and the mother and the other members of the family 
and some persons outside the family. He cannot survive 
unless the mother feeds and protects him. The way in 
which the mother feeds and looks after the child depends 
upon the cultural group to which she belongs. The people 
of the family have their own customary ways of doing 
things, perceiving them and feeling about them. The 
infant who is a bundle of protoplasm grows and reacts with 
the other persons in the home and within a few years be- 
comes a typical member of the cultural group. Of course 
he has his own unique ways of doing things and feeling 
about them. But he is also a member of the group having 
acquired most of the customary ways. 

Thus social behaviour involves- the three variables : 
individual, society and culture. This chapter is devoted 
to a brief description of the problems connected with them 
so that we will have a proper orientation regarding our 
task in the rest of the volume. 

2. The individual 

The human infant is an organism with fundamental 


so 
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physiological processes : the assimilation of food, the res- 
piratory and circulatory functions, the elimination of bodily 
waste, the neuro-muscuiar functions which co-ordinate 
these operations and so on. On the basis of these physics- 
logical processes rest certain fundamental drives like 
hunger, bodily protection and sex. These drives or motives 
originate from the organic needs of the body and are 
important for the survival of the individual and the survi- 
val of the species. Hence they are called biogenic drives 
or biogenic motives. Further these are unlearned. As 
Sherif writes, “ No matter what the social setting or 
‘ culture pattern ’ may be — imperial or colonial, western 
or oriental, highly industrial or primitive, leisure class 
or poverty stricken, (Christian or heathen, man eats, 
drinks, breathes, sleeps and tries to keep warm in ordtu' 
to carry forwax-d the most essential complex of his prc-occ u- 
pations, living — that is, just keeping alive as a bicjlogical 
organism ” (1.19). These are basic: needs not only among 
human beings of all the various nationalities and cultures, 
but they are also common to the human beings and animals. 
As the individual gxows he accpiires various means of satis- 
fying these basic wants. There is another important aspect 
of the individual, his flexibility, his ability to modify his 
actions. The ability to learn is thus the other fundamental 
feature of the organism. This ability also, the human being 
shares with animals. Adaptability to new situations is some- 
thing common to all living creatures; only xvdth the increase 
in the complexity of the nervous system there is an increase 
in intelligence, the ability to learn, from species to species in 
the biological evolution. And thus we find iliat the human 
being inheiits biologically certain constant drives as well 
as certain flexibility or learning ability. The upper limit 
to one’s ability to learn is something biologically given. Of 
course, both the actual operation of the basic needs as well 
as the effectiveness of the ability to learn are conditioned by 
the social as well as cultural processes. These nvo sets of 
the biologically given do not operate in vacuum as the indi- 
vidual is exposed to the environmental influences which 
modify or affect both of them.’^ Further there are indivi- 


*The so-called racial, national, class and caste differences exist both 
regarding the way in which the basic drives are satisfied as well as tlie 
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dual differences, variability, not only in intelligence, learn- 
ing ability, but also in the strength of drives. This fact is 
liable to be ignored since we are impressed by differences 
in ability among individuals and by resemblances in basic 
drives among human beings. Also, the success in measure- 
ment of diferences in ability has been considerable in 
comparison ivith the measurement of differences in drives 
among human beings. Personality measurement programmes 
are largely preoccupied with measuring differences among 
individuals regarding traits and temperaments and not 
regarding the basic drives themselves. This is a fertile field 
for animal psychologists. The experimental work in this 
field is to-day confined to the measurement of the strength 
of drives among animals in the sense of differences between 
the various drives and not in the sense of differences in the 
strength of drives between individual animals of one species. 

Thus we find that the newborn infant enters the family 
equipped with an organic constitution on which are based 
the basic drives as well as intelligence and ability to learn. 
The growing child makes demands upon his society for his 
survival and the society makes demands upon him. In the 
process of making his demands and in meeting the demands 
made on him, he is socialized. He gradually develops his 
personality. His survival depends on the physical care as 
well as the affection bestowed on him by his mother and 
others in the family. By the second year he learns 
language and learning this means of communication 
increases his inter-relationship and interaction with other 
people. Gradually he is given a place (status) in the 
family and he takes on certain functions (role). On the 

extent of the ability to learn or adaptability or level of intelligence. The 
Harijans as well as the tribal people of India have made remarkable pro- 
gress within the last quarter of a century. Similarly the coloured people 
in America as well as Africa have changed considerably in the same 
period. The backward condition of a group within a Country or amon^’' 
the nationalities of the World is due not to biological limitations but to 
socio-cuUural limitations. It must, however, be noted that there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion among Scientists, as among the lay people 
regarding this problem. But the new programmes typical of the mid- twen- 
tieth century regarding economic growth as well as educational diffusion 
among all nations in the world are bound to have considerable effect on 
the vast differences which now exist. The formation of independent 
states in Asian as well as African continents is bound to have far reach- 
ing consequences within the next half a century, if not earlier 
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basis of his role and status he develops specific habits, 
attitudes and values. In short, he becomes a personality. 
The helpless bundle of protoplasm becomes a human bainti;. 
As Kimball Young writes “ It is from this configuration of 
family members and others closely associated with them 
that the social self emerges. The child is not born luiman 
or social. He is at the outset an organism belonging to an 
animal species. It is only through his interplay with his 
fellows that he gets his ‘ human nature ’ and that combi- 
nation of acts and thoughts which we label the 
personality " (2.4). 

With the growth in experience and the growth in the 
acquisition of language there is a growth in internali/ation. 
We may disagree with Watson regarding his view that 
thinking is subvocal talking (3.332-328). But there is no 
doubt that he drew our attention to a vei'y important aspect 
in the development of the individual. It is now well i-ecog- 
nized that the proce-ss of internalization both with respect 
to thinking and with respect to assimilation of attitudes 
goes on at this time in the life of the child (4). By 
the second year he starts learning to speak. The child often 
speaks what he does. Gradually he gives up talking aloud. 
As Freud has shown, around the age of four and live the 
process of identification with pai'ents goes on. He adopts 
the external commands of parents and other adults as his 
internal laws of command and develops his superego. Both 
these internalized processes of thinking and conduct are 
very important elements in the socialization of the cliild 
as we shall see later on. Thus in his development the child 
is affected not only by what the other persons in the family 
do to control his behaviour, he is also affected by his own 
thoughts and attitudes, some of which are conscious and 
some inaccessible to consciousness. In this whole process 
language plays an important part. 

There is yet another aspect of the growth of the individ- 
ual which must be taken into account. The individual is 
not only socialized, he also influences others and socializes 
them. He participates in the society both by being influ- 
enced by others and by influencing them. The individual 
is not only the product of culture he is also the transmitter 
of culture ; he may even alter it. 
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3. The society 

As we have just now seen the individual becomes a 
personality because of his contact with other human beings 
within the family and outside. The social act is an inter- 
action of individuals. The mother-child relationship is the 
basic social act with which each human being starts. This 
parent-child relationship, as we shall see below, is something 
which goes back to animals, birds and even insects. All the 
various patterns of social interaction start from this basic 
mother-child scTcial relationship. 

The sociologist classifies social interaction into two types: 
primary and secondary. The family, the play-group, the 
village neighbourhood are all primary group's. They are 
characterized by intimate face-to-face contact. ‘‘ The 
simplest, the first, the most universal of all forms of associa- 
tion is that in which a small number of persons meet ‘ face- 
to-face ’ for companionship, mutual aid, the discussion of 
some question that concerns them all, or the discovery and 
execution of some common policy ” (5.218). The primary 
group may be free-functioning and informal as in the play 
group and friendship or it may be formal as in an inter- 
view, in the classroom or in the office and factory. In 
contrast in secondary relations there is formality, specialized 
group roles as between teachers and students, buyers and 
sellers, officials and citizens. There is no intimacy. The 
social interaction . is not between persons but between 
representatives" of positions in a formal order. As the 
complexity of society increases the social relationships 
become more impersonal. In the village every person 
knows every other person. But in a large city one may 
not even know one’s neighbour or a person living in the 
next ‘flat’ in the same building. The religious organiza- 
tion, the political party, the state itself are examples of 
secondary associations. With industrialization and conse- 
quent-urbanization there is the formation of ‘mass society’. 
Large numbers of people live together as in our modern 
cities and social relations become impersonal in their 
relationship to each other, and there is the feeling of loneli- 
ness. When you go to a theatre by yourself, you feel lonely, 
though there may be hundreds of people around you. 
There is no relationship of intimacy. There is a curious 
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combination of rationality and irrationality in mass society. 
Advance of industrialization is based on advance in science, . 
technology and organization. But urbanization leads to 
impersonal relationships and hence the increase in the 
influence of suggestion and propaganda. Crowd behaviour 
becomes an important aspect of mass society. “ I’he impress 
of mass society upon men and their culture constitutes one 
of our most crucial problems of personality balance, sense 
of emotional security and moral use of power ” (~.0). We 
will find that these concepts of primary group and secondary 
association will be very helpful in studying the basic pro- 
cesses of social interaction. 

Similarly the other classification into ‘ in-gvoup ’ and 
‘ out-group ’ -is also of great value. Sumner used the term 
‘ in-group ’. We learn to divide people into the ‘ we ’ and 
the ‘ they ’. The groups with which we identify ourseh'cs 
constitute the in-group. The individual develops altitudes 
of identification with thg persons of the family, caste, neigh- 
bourhood etc. The persons forming the ‘ other ’ groups 
are looked upon with fear, suspicion or dislike as groups 
which are antagonistic to the progress and welfare of ‘ our ’ 
group. There is co-operation with the members of the 
in-group and opposition towards the members of the out- 
group. 

Differentiation of functions is another basic interaction. 
Varying combinations of these elemental processes of inter- 
action are at the basis of class and caste differences in 
society. On the basis of diffei'entiation of functions and 
the. development of specific functions or roles in the group, 
the various modes of social interaction arise. There are the 
basic differentiations of function in the home which have 
given rise to the roles of husband and wife, social x'oles 
of the sexes, ages etc. Even within the home an individual 
is assigned a more or less limited and tvell-defined social 
role. This is particularly conspicuous in the Indian Joint 
family. The individual learns the behaviour appropriate to 
that role, as otherwise he will not be socially acceptable. 
These roles whether within the house or outside in tlic 
society at large keep changing and necessitate further 
learning. With age and circumstance the role changes ; 
from being a son, a man changes to being a father, from 
pupil to teacher, from a subordinate to the position of 
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headship, and from the labourer to the manager. 

But we have to bear in mind that the interaction arising 
out of the social differentiation imperceptibly involves cul- 
tural factors also. It is neither possible nor necessary to 
draw here a hard and fast distinction between the social and 
cultural aspects. On the other hand this should not lead 
us to ignore the distinction between the social and cultural 
aspects. 


4. The social and cultural aspects 

It will be of gi^eat advantage for clarity of thinking if we 
recognize the distinction as well as the relation between the 
two aspects. Probably the use of specific terms may help 
to attain this end. We may use the terms inter-personal 
relationship and socio-cultural relationship to differentiate 
between these two kinds of interactions, the former indi- 
cating interaction between individuals involving either 
little or no cultural and institutional factors, and 
the latter involving them to a high degree. As Lapiere 
and Farnsworth write : '' In the more stable social systems 
at least, the most important human needs are satisfied 
through institutional mechanisms . . . these mechanisms 
subordinate momentary considerations to longrun aims. 
Individual needs of an immediate character are, therefore, 
generally satisfied in interactional situations of other than 
the institutional type — in what may be termed ‘ inter- 
personal ’ situations. The individual needs from which 
inter-personal situations arise and through which they are 
organized are often incidental outcomes of institutional 
membership and are seldom in antagonism to institutional 
membership. But the pattern of situational interaction is 
primarily a function of the particular personalities involved 
in the situation (6.408). Thus we find that it is necessary 
for us to bear in mind the distinction between social 
behaviour which does not involve, or involves very little 
cultural aspect and that which involves the cultural to a 
high degree. This distinction is rather hard to appreciate 
when we are dealing with social behaviour among human 
beings since no human being can survive if he is not 
brought up in a family, in a group with its own cultural 
heritage, simple or complex. But this should not make 
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US overlook the fact that social behaviour is prehuiiian, 
precultui-al. There is a social factor even at the level of 
unicellular organisms. “ The interaction between organ- 
isms is one of the most fundamental of biological I'acts. 
If chasing and pimuing among human beings is a soc.ial 
fact, why is it not when it occurs in the amoebia? . . . The 
social is literally an aspect of the biological. 'Fhere are, si) 
far as we know, no organisms without social contacts ” 
(7.19). We shall see the various aspects of social behaviour 
in animals in the next chapter. The point to be borne 
in mind is that we should not look upon the ‘ Social ’ as 
always involving the ‘ Cultural ’ aspect. 

Even among human beings we find instancies of purely 
social, interpersonal, rclaticmships among infants and 
children. It is only with growth that the child becomc's 
conscious of his affiliation to a family, religion, profe.ssion 
of father etc. Similarly we find in congenial situations the 
least intrusion of cultural factor. Cliildren, adolescents 
as well as adults at play will be hardly conscious of their 
institutional affiliations. When we react in a familiar way 
to strangers on the road, at the market or oflice, in a bus 
or train, we are making more or less purely social, inter- 
personal contacts. Similarly in friendship there is much 
that is not cultural. Friendship may be based not so much 
on demands and expectations involving the particular 
cultural setting of the individuals, but on the more basic, 
sentiment formation, on the continuous or frequent satis- 
factions regarding personal needs of affection and security. 
Attention may be drawn to the very illuminating analy.sis 
made by La Piere and Farnsworth of the hypothetical .situa- 
tion of two men meeting on a vei-y narrow path. Since 
the path is narrow and since each has to go past the other 
to reach his goal there is an interactional situation. There 
are so many possible ways of resolving this problem. One 
may step aside or both may argue or et'en come to blows. 
“ Our problem is not what they do, but how thc-y come 
to do whatever it is that is done. In this respect we may 
distinguish three basic and in a sense mutually exclusive 
types of adjustment : first, if they have never faced such a 
problem before, they may be forced to the trial-and-error 
devising of an adequate pattern of interaction ; second, if 
they have met on this or another path before, they may 
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now Utilize the adjustment technique that they have pre- 
viously devised : finally they may employ a conventional 
method of adjustment that has been handed down to them 
as a part of social heritage ” (6.408). Obviously the 
first two methods of solving interactional situations are 
more ‘ interpersonal ’ or ' personal-social ’ and the third 
way is definitely ' socio-cultural It was conventional in 
old India for the untouchable to step aside or even to turn 
back and run away if he met a peasant or a Brahmin in a 
narrow path. Similarly the peasant had to react stepping- 
aside when he met a Brahmin. Social inequality gave rise 
to certain conventional ways of reacting in a social situation. 
Similarly sex or age or wealth may determine who is to 
step aside. Even to-day the Government publishes the 
order of precedence for introduction to political dignitaries. 
Not infrequently conflicts may arise about such status 
considerations, involving a resistance to accepting the 
conventional as well as when there is a desire to change 
the conventions to suit one’s notion about the dignity of 
one’s office. Thus when two people meet the social inter- 
action may be just interpersonal or socio-cultural. 

It is a familiar fact that in India the person with the 
highest level of human development is the Sannyasin who 
has no cultural affiliations and hence is capable of meeting 
other human beings as human beings. He sheds in-group, 
out-group attitudes and looks upon all human beings as 
in-group. Of course it cannot be denied that this essenti- 
ally human attitude is the result of great cultural effort. 
It is similar to rule of law or justice. Justice is not pre- 
judiced by colour, caste, creed, sex and other considerations. 
It must be acknowledged that a country as well as an 
individual can rise above cultural affiliations which limit 
social contacts only through a realization of the abiding 
values, which is itself conditioned by cultural development. 

5. The culture 

As we have seen above the anthropologists use the term 
Culture to refer to the social heritage of a group of people. 
It is the more or less organized and persistent patterns of 
habits, attitudes and values which are transmitted from 
generation to generation. Every human infant is not only 
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exposed to a culture, but assimilates it and in its turn 
transmits it. “ The Culture consists of the shared behaviour, 
beliefs, and material objects belonging to a society or part 
of a society” (8.145). Often the terms “Social” and “Cultural" 
are used as interchangeable. For example, culture is looked 
upon as the social heritage. There is no doubt that 
cultural patterns are transmitted through social interactions. 
But as we have seen above we cannot say that all sf)cial 
interactions are cultural. As Kimball Young remarks : 

“ Society precedes culture ; animals lived in close social 
relations and revealed the processes of conflict and co-ope- 
ration and even a certain differentiation of functions, 
chiefly in terms of age and sex ” (2.7). 

Culture implies heritage, transmission of modes of acting, 
feeling and thinking from generation to generation. There 
are the material as well as the non-material aspects of 
culture. There are the physical objects like the houses, 
tools, machines and so on which form part of culture. 
There are also the attitudes, beliefs, knowledge and skills 
which form part of culture. But a division of culture on 
this basis is hardly satisfactory since objects have no mean- 
ing apart from the thought and action patterns.. Conse- 
quently it may be asserted that the essence of culture is the 
attitudes and beliefs transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion rather than the mere physical objects. The use of 
electrical equipment designed by Americans does not make 
Indians Americanized, nor the use of American cars and 
armaments. Similarly by learning Vedanta the American 
does not become Indianized. Neither the adoption of 
objects nor the adoption of ideas of one culture by another 
makes the synthesis of culture. It is the upbringing that 
is really significant. People of different cultures become 
Americanized by living there for a couple of generations. 
Similarly in the ages gone by, people of foreign cultures 
became Indianized by living in India and assimilating 
Indian ways of life. 

The individual is exposed to and moulded by the culture 
of the group into which he is born. Culture is the frame- 
work within which the individual grows and develops, A 
distinction is made between universals and alternatives (9). 
The cultural universals are the more or less generally 
accepted and expected patterns of behaviour. The individ- 
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uals in a culture learn to behave in certain definite patterns 
towards others. This is at the basis of social conformity, 
typical behaviour of individuals, e.g., in the dress of individ- 
uals belonging to a particular language group in India. 
There is conformity not only in learning the given lang- 
uage but also in innumerable other aspects of behaviour, 
thought and belief. This does not hou^ever, mean that 
there is absolute uniformity. There will be minor varia- 
tions. This is what Linton called the ‘ alternatives \ There 
are variations in details though there is uniformity in 
general. Experience further shows that in any group 
though there is general conformity, there are also consider- 
able variations, some individuals departing a great deal 
from the ‘ uiiiversals ’ of the culture. No individual is 
completely cultui^ally determined. Every individual is 
unique in any culture. Though we must recognise the 
common and general featui'es we should not overlook the 
unique and autonomous aspects of an individual. The 
uniqueness may be based on individual dilferences in 
ability, aptitude and learning. The impact of the culture 
on the individual is not identical in every case. Further 
every individual sooner or later is exposed to inlliiences 
which are not completely predetermined by cultui'e. He 
meets other people outside the culture. Travel on the 
one hand, and books, radio, cinema, theatre, newspapers on 
the other, expose an individual to many influences outside 
the culture. There is also the ‘ interpersonal ’ or ‘ personal- 
social ’ aspect, we have already referred to. All these 
different biological and social factors bring about the 
uniqueness of the individuals in any culture. In short we 
should bear in mind the truth of both ‘ patterns of culture ’ 
and ‘ uniqueness of the individual 

A few examples will bring, home the fact that social 
behaviour is culture detex*mined. What is ‘correct' behaviour 
in one .group may be just the opposite in another group. 
Touching vessels with right hand when one is taking food 
with the right hand is taboo in one group but quite correct 
in another group. Similarly while drinking coffee out of 
the cup is approved behaviour in one, drinking it from the 
saucer may be the approved behaviour in another group. 
Thus the approved behaviour of one group might shock 
another group. An Indian will be shocked at the behaviour 
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of the western people where men and women ivalk holding 
their hands or arm-in-arm. Similarly ivliile the Soutli 
Indian greets tlie intimate friend or relative with a hare 
namaskar- or at the most with a hand-shake, the North 
Indian embraces him. A South Indian may feel very 
uncomfortable when a close friend of his from the nortii 
expre.sscs his joy and alfection in the manner approved in 
the north. Examples can be multiplied by daily observa- 
tion of similarities and differences in social behaviour. 
Those ways of behaving and thinking accepted in a group 
become part of the culture. Whatever is accepted by the 
group is learnt by the individuals belonging to the group. 
Human beings are constantly influenced Ity what the otlutr 
members of the culture are doing and have done. 

Unlike birds and animals man is born physically imma- 
ture. The infant cannot move about or protect himself 
from the natural hazards. For years he has to be looked 
after if he has to survive. Further the tvorld of the human 
being is far more complex than that of the bird or animal. 
By mere trial and error learning he cannot survive. “ Thus 
the Society that makes possible the survival of the individ- 
ual through infancy and childhood also make.s necessary the 
acquisition by him of social adjustments tvhich are so 
complex that they can be learned only under social 
guidance. As the infant grows into the cliild and from 
thence on until death, society more or less effectively and 
always in exceedingly complex ways, trains him into the 
social patterns of behaviour necessary for survival under the 
particular conditions of social life ” (6.46). Thus we find 
that just as biological heritage determines man’s organic- 
potentialities, the social heritage determines a good part 
of his behaviour, attitudes, belief and skills. The difference 
between the two heritages is that while the biological 
heritage is a product of natural forces, the social or cultural 
heritage is a product of human experience. During certain 
ages in certain cultures, due to comparative social stability 
the people may believe that the accepted social pi-actices 
are divinely ordained. But historical researches on the 
one hand and anthropological field studies on the other 
have conclusively shown that there is nothing ‘ natural ' 
or inevitable in social practices. Social system in any group 
is man-made. Further it is continually changing in every 
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group. Only in some groups the change is gradual while 
in others it may be more rapid. The differences in culture 
are due to the differences in social heritage based on varied 
experiences of different groups in their adjustment to 
physical nature and to the presence of other human beings. 

This implies that with the change in experience, with 
the change in situations, there will be changes in culture. 
A further implication is that such changes may be facili- 
tated by acceptance or. resisted by the individuals in the 
group. These changes may be due to one or a few of the 
individuals. Thus on the one hand social heritage deter- 
mines the behaviour of the individuals in a group and on 
the other hand some individuals may affect the social 
heritage. There is thus a continuous action and reaction 
between social heritage and social change. In some .societies 
in some ages social heritage may be more strong while in 
some others social change may be more strong. The change 
itself may be progressive or degenerative ; or the lack of 
change or resistance to change may also lead to stagnation 
and may even affect the survival of the group. Thus we 
should not commit the fallacy of looking upon society as 
a sort of mechanism which automatically shapes human 
beings into pre-determined patterns. Nor should we 
commit the opposite fallacy that every individual is free to 
■grow up in any way he likes. It is necessary for every 
individual to learn the social adjustments acceptable to the 
•group. We may even say that there is no choice here at 
all since during the long and important period of infancy 
and childhood it is the parents and others in the family 
and neighbourhood that make the individual to adopt the 
social adjustments peculiar to the group. But later on 
when the individual grows and obtains insight into the 
social situations and needs he may bring about social 
change. Thus the individual starts with social conformity 
with more or less resistance and later may bring about 
social change with more or less success. It may even be 
asserted that social change is not always a dramatic pheno- 
menon produced in a striking way by a leader. It may be 
imperceptibly, nevertheless effectively, done by every 
member of the group, just as every member participates 
in the transmission of culture in the group. 

As we have seen above, the publication of Patterns of 
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Culture in 1934 by Ruth Benedict (10) and Sex ami 
Temperament in Three Primitive Societies in 1935 by 
Margaret Mead'll!) marks a significant step forward in 
the growth of social psycliology. In the two books there 
are six short and vivid sketches of different cultures. They 
showed that the social unit encourages the development of 
certain qualities and prevents the growth of some others by 
penalizing them. The amiable Arapesh and the strspicious 
Dobuans were shown clearly as the product of their differ- 
ent cultures. These studies showed that we can look upon 
each group as the product of one among several possible 
culture patterns. Thus culture came to be taken .seriously 
as a unit in social psychology. This realization marked a 
significant step in the growth of social psychology. 

“ The Zuni are a ceremonious people, a people who 
value .sobriety and inoffemiveness above all other virtues. 
Their interest is centred upon their rich and complex 
ceremonial life ” (10.50). The Zuni are Red Indians of 
new Mexico in U.S.A. When a marriage is not satisfactory 
and “the woman is satisfied that she wilfnot be left husband- 
less, she gathers together her husband’s possessions and 
places them on the doorsill . . . When he comes home in 
the evening he sees the little bundle, picks it up and 
cries, and returns with it to his mother's house. He and 
his family weep and are regarded as unfortunate. But the 
rearrangement of living-quarters is the subject of only 
fleeting gossip. There is rarely an interplay of deep feeling. 
Husbands and wives abide by the rules and these rules 
hardly provide for violent emotions, either of jealousy or 
of revenge, or of an attachment that refuses to accept dis- 
missal. Inspite of the casual nature of marriage and divorce, 
a very large proportion of Zuni marriages endure through 
greater part of lifetime ’’ (10.68). The Zuni are matriar- 
chal. In some cultures all the life crises like birth, onset 
of puberty, marriage and death arc regarded as terror 
situations. The great fear situation is sorcery. In other 
Red Indian groups of north America there is prevalence 
of sorcery. There is “ fear, the suspicion, the hardly con- 
trolled antagonism to the medicine man . . . thoroughly 
characteristic of sorcery ” (10.110), They value super- 
natural power not only because it is powerful, but also 
because it is dangerous. The medicine man is looked upon 
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as a person who has the power to harm ; hence there is the 
attitude o£ fear, hatred and suspicion towards him. “ Such 
a state of affairs is impossible to imagine in Zuni. Their 
priests are not the object of veiled hatred and suspicion ” 
(10.111). Thus the Zuni does not coiu't excess in any form,, 
there is no tolerance of violence. There is “ no indulgence 
in the exercise of authority, or delight in any situation in 
which the individual stands above " (10.1 12). “Their 
cosmological ideas are another form in which they have 
given expression to their extraordinarily consistent spirit. 
The same lack of intensity, of conflict, and of danger which 
they have institutionalized in this world, they project also 
upon the other world ” (10.116). They do not picture 
the universe as a conflict of good and evil. “ They do not 
see the seasons, nor man’s life, as a race run by life and 
death. Life is always present, death is always present. 
Death is no denial of life. The seasons unroll themselves 
before us, and man’s life also. Their attitude involves no 
resignation, no subordination of desire to a stronger force,, 
but the sense of man’s oneness with the universe “ (10.111). 
“ Like their version of man’s relation to other men, their 
version of man’s relation to the cosmos gives no place to 
hei^oism and man’s will to overcome obstacles” (10.118). 
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CHAP T E R IV 


DEVELOPMENT OF S O C’. I A L 
B E H A V I O TJ R 

Before concluding tlie inrrodiuiory part it will be 
appropriate to i-eview some of the findings regarding the 
development of social behaviour. This can be done under 
two headings : A. Tlte animal prototype.? of social behaviour 
B. The development of social liehaviour in the child. 

A. The animal prato/ypes of social behaviour 

As we have seen earlier (page 37) there is a social factor even 
among the unicellular organisms. Chasing, pursuing, 
conflict and cooperation are all social patterns of behaviour 
to be found among the animals. It should not be thought 
that social life is something peculiar to man. In social 
behaviour as in other aspects of behaviour the general prin- 
ciple of continuity operates. Society, as indicated already, 
implies interaction. The action of one member of a species 
influences the action of the other. In a broad sen.se the 
interaction is oppositional or cooperative. Interdepen- 
dency is not a late product of evolution. Generally wc are 
more impressed by the interindividual struggle on the one 
hand and the struggle of the organism against the forces 
of the environment. There is no doubt that these contri- 
bute to the survival of the organism. But interindividual 
cooperation and adjustment to the aspects of environment 
are just as fundamental for .survival. 

We can survey the social behaviour among animals in a 
broad way by distinguishing the patterns of social behaviour 
among the invertebrates and the patterns among the verte- 
brates. The adjustments of organisms to the environment 
as well as to each other among the invertebrates is more 
or less automatic, determined by the physico-chemical 
forces. Hence the terms tropism, reflex and mstinct are 
used to denote the relatively inflexible patterns of beha- 
viour. On the other hand the vertebrates reveal an increas- 
ing degree of flexibility. While the invertebrates show 
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certain more or less fixed patterns of adaptation, the 
vertebrates show a good deal of individual variability and 
a capacity to profit by experience. Nature, as it were, has 
conducted two experiments : one at the invertebrate level 
where the relationship between tlie organism and environ- 
ment is rather inflexible, w’ith little scope for learning, 
and consequently, with little scope for the development of 
individuality, whereas at the vertebrate level the relation is 
more flexible and consequently with greater possibilities for 
learning and the development of individuality. In other 
words we can look upon the rigidity in behaviour at the 
invertebrate level as a stage in transition from the fixed 
relations at the inorganic level to the high degree of indi- 
viduality possible among the higher animals and among the 
human beings. 

1. INVERTEBRATE SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR 

Jennings (1.29) studied the reasons for a collection of 
bacteria. He found that behaviour is fundamentally adap- 
tive : the responses tend to promote life activities. He 
placed water containing bacteria on a slide. At first they 
scatter uniformly, swimming in all directions. Gradually 
they all collect around the air bubble. They come to the 
oxygen-saturated zone. Thus it is the protoplasmic 
constitution that is responsible for the collection. There 
is nothing ‘ social ’ in their behaviour. 

Similarly there is collective, but non-social, behaviour 
in the protozoa. Euglenae, for example, collect around a 
lighted spot. This is because each individual is wliipped 
around by its flagellum when it enters into the shaded 
border zone. Alverdes distinguishes between ‘ asso- 
ciations (mere collections) and societies (organic wholes)’. 
“ By associations I understand those chance gatherings 
produced solely by external factors (e.g., insects round a 
source of light). Societies, on the other hand, are genuine 
communities... (e.g., the ant-state, a horde of monkeys). 
In the formation of an association the individual is guided 
by environmental factors, and not by other members of its 
own species ; a society, on the other hand, is formed when 
the individual is guided in the first place by the presence 
of others of its own species and only in the second place by 
environment factors” (2.4). According to Alverdes not 
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only the aggregations o£ protozoa, but also the collection ol 
beetles around the corpses o£ mice or birds and the gather- 
ing o£ birds and other animals round the dead body of 
an animal are all instances of association and not of a 
society. Elsewhere Alverdes distinguishes between asocictary 
and societary animals (‘1.1 1‘5). The lower animals, begin- 
ning from protozoa are societary. Each individual lives 
for itself whether it is alone or in tiie neighbourhood of 
others of its species. At the most they may attack each 
other or defend themselves against otliers. But they arc 
incapable of entering into any kind of rclatiomhip with 
the others. On the other hand the societary animals form 
relationship with one another when they are thrown to- 
gether. “ What differentiates a .social group of any com- 
plexity from the above situation (simple association or in 
sub-social aggregations) is that in social aggregations the 
unity rests upon an interdependence of individuals, a 
condition deriving from the effects exerted by group mem- 
bers as individuals with given cjualities ” (4.94). 

Swarms of dance flies form as a result of similar individ- 
ual responses to local conditions such as light, humidity and 
temperature. These incidental aggregations may have 
possible adaptive benefits. The swarms assure the meeting 
of sexual forms and the survival of species. Thus we find 
that at the lowest levels organisms collect together because 
of (a) common environmental conditions and (b) for 
purposes of procreation. 

It is at the level of the insects like the ants, bees and 
termites that we find true social organization. As Maicr 
and Schneirla put it “ The true social organization may be 
defined as an aggregation of individuals inio a fairly well 
integrated and self-consistent group in which the unity i.s 
based upon the interdependence of the separate organisms 
and upon their responses one to another ” (5. 1G4). The 
typical insect colony is based upon the grouping of parents 
and offspring. A second feature is the communication 
within the whole. The insect community is ai'oused 
through the propagation of excitement from individual to 
individual. An ant excites her nest mates through anten- 
nal vibrations. Finally we find a division of labour, a caste 
system among the ants. There are the fertile individuals 
and the infertile workers. In the insect colonies there is 
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the soldier caste besides the tvorker caste. The fertile female 
or the queen loses her wings and becomes an egg-laying- 
machine. She shuns the light and makes a small burrow. 
As the first eggs are laid she licks them. When the larvae 
develop she feeds them upon a salivary gland secretion. 
The offspring become the workers. They are very active, 
they look after the queen, gather food, excavate or build 
the nest. They pick up the further eggs, lick them and 
gather them in packets as the queen did to start with. The 
adult workers constantly feed one another, lick one 
another’s bodies and stroke one another with antennae. 
They attack ants from other colonies even though they 
belong to the same species. The ant learns to respond 
positively to the specific chemical of her own colony. One 
investigator took eggs from the nests of different species and 
hatched them artificially. Raised in a common nest they 
lived in peace. But the adult ants taken from the original 
nests and put together attacked one another. When an 
ant finds food and meets another individual in the nest, 
there is an excited and rapid exchange of antennal taps. 
This is how there is ‘ communication ’ from ant to ant. 
The communication is not .symbolic but a sense-dominated 
social act. 

We thus find 'sex and reproduction constitute a very 
important element in social formation. Even the inciden- 
tal aggregations of dance flies assure the meeting of the 
two sexes and thus of the survival of the species. With 
respect to the social insects, as we have seen, the whole 
colony gets started with the fertilized queen laying her eggs 
and hatching them. The colony consists of the mother 
and offspring. Allport wrote, “ Society originates in the 
sex instinct. It leads to the institution of the family, which 
is the essential unit of survival. Within the family the 
principle of sympathy takes over ; a child survives not 
because he is strong and fit but because his defencelessness 
arouses some grade of sympathy in others” (6.19). We 
need not agree with Allport that there is ‘ sympathy ’ when 
the queen ant licks the first laid eggs and feeds them upon 
its salivary gland secretion. But here is the biological basis 
of what later manifests itself as psychological process- 
sympathy. 

The divisions of labour among the social insects is very 
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exact and rigid based on the needs of reproduction, nutri- 
tion and protection. Each insect caste is dedicated to one 
function. The queens have the task of reproduction, the 
workers that of nutrition and protection in some insects ; 
while in others tlie soldiers are in charge of only protection. 
Each caste lias the special structure to perform its function. 
As far as the reproductive castes are concerned, the males 
and the queens, the determination appears to be genetic. 
In bees and wasps the determination of the ciuecn and 
worker castes depends largely on nutritional factors. As 
Wheeler (7) puts it the workers are “nutritionally castrated” 
by being fed only on the “ bee nectar ” whereas the ciueens 
are fed entirely on “ royal jelly ”. “ In general, caste deter- 
mination appears to be fairly flexible in the first stages of 
growth in the social insects but, once determined, an 
individual’s caste seems to remain rigidly fixed ’’ 

In addition to different “ castes ” there are also “ guests ” 
and “ slaves ’’ in ant colonies, and among the bees and 
termites as well. Treatment to the guests ranges from bare 
tolerance to definite encouragement. Wheeler (7) devotes 
a whole chapter to describe the observations regarding the 
guests and parasites among the social insects. As regards 
the extraordinary social phenomenon of having slaves they 
“ are generally taken as larvae in raids on other colonies, 
hatched and raised in the slavemakers’ nest, and put to 
work excavating the nest, feeding and caring for the young, 
and doing other chores normally carried out by the workers 
of that colony ” (6.637). 

2. SOCIAL LIFE AMONG THE LOWER VERTEBRATES 

Sexual differentiation itself as we have seen makes for 
social interaction. When we come to the warm-blooded 
forms, especially the birds and mammals, there is increasing 
care of offspring by the parents. The young depend on the 
mother for survival, involving feeding and protection. 
There is also communal living with a view to feeding, 
protection and play. As we have seen above this develop- 
ment in social behaviour depends on the gi'adual decrease 
-in the more or less fixed patterns of stimulus and response 
and the increase in the importance of maturation and 
learning. These, in their turn, depend on the growing 
domination of the higher brain centres. As Scott puts it, 
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“ The major roots of social organization appear to be 
contactual behaviour, which leads eventually to advanced 
types of cooperation, and sexual behavior, which, when 
related to more elaborate types of reproduction and pro- 
tection of the young, may result in what may be termed 
altruistic behavior ” (9.47). 

Thus there appear to be the following four basic roots 
for social organization : (a) contactual behaviour, all the 
way from bacteria and protozoa, tvhich lead to measurable 
physiological benefits like protection against temperature 
and other environmental factors, (b) reproduction, (c) pro- 
tection of the young and (d) group living among the higher 
vertebrates for feeding, protection and play. Secondly the 
actual kind of social relationships developed depend upon 
the capacity of the animal for various kinds of learning. 
Thus there appear to be two biological roots to social 
behaviour : (a) organic needs and (b) the neuro-muscular 
structure enabling learning processes. The two together 
determine the level of social behaviour among the pre- 
human animal species. 

We can now turn to a study of the social factors among 
the lower vertebrate species. There is not much in the 
literature regarding the extent of social stimulation and 
response among them. There are seasonal aggregations 
among the fishes related to feeding and reproduction. 
There may also be the influence of contactual behaviour. 
We, however, do not know whether there is any domina- 
tion or subordination among the fishes. As regards the 
amphibians, particularly among the frogs, there is not only 
contactual interplay but also some vocal interstimulation. 
But it is not clear whetlxer there is any cooperation in feed- 
ing and care of' the young among the fishes and the amphi- 
bians. Among the reptiles, however, there is evidence of 
nesting, some care and defence of the young and even some 
attempts to control some areas of movement. The lizards 
acquire and hold certain territory. The resident male 
wins, according to Evans “in 91 per cent of the combats ” 
(9.108). He fights harder to defend the territory. The 
liprds also show some patterns of domination and subor- 
dination. Domination appears to be highly correlated 
with weight. The heaviest males are at the top of the 
hierarchy of power and the lightest at the bottom. 
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Among the birds we find a good deal of social life. 
There is flocking for purposes of feeding, migration and 
nesting. Secondly mating is mostly monogamous and the 
pairing persists through a period of nest-building, hatching 
and caring for the young. Thirdly in many .species there 
is some form of dominance and subordiiyation. finally 
there is development of vocal communication. 

Most birds have a social background. It has had nestling 
with parents and fellow fledglings in the nest. Most of 
the characteristic activities of the birds are associated with 
the reproductive cycle ■— migration, courting, mating, nest- 
building, brooding, care of the young. Breeding cycle is 
accompanied by some kind of migration. 'Fhe birds move 
in flocks to a shorter or longer distance. Decrease in 
available food, decrease in temperature, decrease in avail- 
able light are some of the conditions associated with bird 
migration. The mating and breeding activities start tvhen 
the birds reach the breeding ground. In most species the 
male arrives first. He establishes a “ territory ” and drives 
out the other males. He fights other males and sings w'ith 
great vigour to attract the female. She is not particularly 
^ responsive at first. Her presence, however, excites him and 
there is surplus enerp which takes the form of “ strutting” 
and “ display ”, particularly in the peacock. After mating 
the nest-building activity starts. The nest is completed by 
the time the egg-laying starts. Then there is the brood- 
ing. When the young are hatched, the female and the 
male as well supply the nestlings with food at regular 
intervals. Birds may come together on the basis of family 
groups or as a reaction to some common external condi- 
tion. As the group forms they become adjusted to one 
another. They respond to the sounds made by others when 
frightened or when food is discovered. It is not possible 
to call this communication because the sounds are made 
not to get the attention of the others but are incidental 
to their own condition. Studies have also shown that there 
is dominance submission among the birds. There are 
reports of observation of ” despotism ” of one birxl over the 
other. Tim ascendancy is shown by pecking another. There 
IS also evidence of hierarchy. A may peck B and B sub- 
mits to A but it may peck C. The subordinate bird 
demonstrates fear, submissiveness, avoidance or flight. Age, 
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Strength and sex differences determine the dominance sub- 
mission relations. The most aggressive and active birds 
become ‘ leaders ’ since other individuals learn not to push 
ahead of them. 

Among the mammals the dependence of the young on the 
mother becomes more. This provides the biosocial setting 
in which important training takes place. As we go up the 
mammalian scale the period of dependence becomes longer. 
This gives greater scope for training. Further we find the 
emergence of play. Play provides for acquiring the various 
activities necessary in catching game, in fighting and in 
seeking shelter. Thus we find social learning occurring. 
Scott describes nine major types of social behaviour observed 
in dogs : (a) contactual, maintaining bodily contact, lying 
together, (b) sexual, (c) nurturance, giving care or attention, 
licking puppies, (d) infantile behaviour, calling for care or 
attention, whining, (e) fighting and escape, (f) contagious 
behaviour, doing the same thing, with some mutual stimu- 
lation, running together, (g) eating and drinking, (h) eli- 
minative and (i) investigative exploratory behaviour, trail- 
ing (8.45). 


B. Social life among the primates 

Studies of the social life of monkeys and apes have been 
very extensive and rewarding. There are four basic biolo- 
gical factors : (a) the erect posture (b) the freeing of the 
hands from locomotion and their use in manipulation, 
(c) elaborate vocalisation and (d) further advancement in 
the cerebral cortex, which differentiates the monkeys and 
apes from the other higher mammals. 

Both among the monkeys and apes the societies are loose 
associations of adults and young, generally a male, some 
females and their children. Sometimes several of these 
^oups may combine and form a bigger group. Thus group 
life is connected with reproduction, care of the youn°', 
securing of food, protection. They also derive a good deal 
of pleasure in mutual grooming. We find this even among 
rats and lower mammals. There is the avoidance of individ- 
ual isolation. In most of the groups studied for one adult 
male there will be two to three females, indicating polygyny. 
The ne-w-born is quite helpless and is entirely dependent 
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on the mother. The young monkey take.s about one month 
to become independent and the chimpanzee take.s about 
three months. The mother not only feeds the infant but 
grooms it and instruct it in numerous responses. 'Fhcrc 
is the dependency relation not only to the mother but also 
to the other adults as well as to the human care-taker in 
captivity. Here is a clear prototype of human affection and 
' belongingness ’. 

In all species there is some hierarchy of potver, particular- 
ly with respect to sexuality and feeding. Zuckerman (10) 
reports that in captivity there is continual fighting antong 
the males to control the females. On. some occasions the 
struggles were so fierce that the weaker male as well as the 
intervening female have been killed. There is domination 
resulting in rudimentary leadership when a pack of mon- 
keys arrive at a feeding ground or when the group fights 
another group. Maslow(ll) reports that the stronger and 
more ascendant monkey reserves to itself all the available 
food, shows aggression towards all the other membei's of 
the group and is dominant in sex. The subordinate monkey 
gets little or no food, responds to aggression by passivity, 
by flight. There is also social hierarchy of power ; a monkey 
who is subordinate to one, might dominate over still 
another. 

According to Yerkes “ The young chimpamee is a lively, 
extrovert, active, energetic, impulsive, enthusiastic, sang- 
unine, very sociable, ordinarily good-natured and fairly 
good-ternpered, somewhat mercurial, timid before the 
unfamiliar, extremely expressive of its continuous flow of 
feelings and rapidly changing moods ” (12.27). It is eager 
to play and is mischievous. In adolescence and maturity 
playfulness and purposeless activity become less and it 
becomes serious, reserved and relatively quiet. “ That 
social stimuli are powerful determiners of chimpanzee be- 
haviour is readily demonstrated. An individual who refuses 
to eat a new food, to go into a strange place, or. perform 
some simple act which involves the novel use of objects 
in its environment may intently watch a companion of the 
experimenter act in the appropriate way and thereupon, as 
if stirred and emboldened by example, make a trial for 
itself. Having been pleasantly rewarded or discovered 
that nothing disagreeable happens, it may carry on with- 
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out further social aid or encouragement ” (12.41). This 
is what Kohler identified as insightful behaviour (13). 

Yerkes traces the development of the mother-child 
relationship. The dependence on the mother is complete, 
just as in the human infant. Further the infant needs 
something to cling to. McCulloch (14) used a paper towel 
and Harlow (15) has studied the need of the infant for 
some towel or blanket to cling to. At first the mother 
encourages the infant to be dependent ; she prevents the 
infant from taking risks. But after two or three months 
she changes her attitude and encourages the child to move 
about and explore. She even ‘ teaches ’ the young one to 
stand up, climb, walk etc. Finally she becomes antagonistic 
to the clinging reaction of the child. She pushes him aside 
and even drives him away. Thus the physiological status 
of the mother and the stage of the development of the 
infant determine the time for weaning and promotion of 
self-dependence. We find active socialization in the 
mother-child relationship. Further the initial specific 
clinging dependence on the mother is replaced by a gene- 
ralized dependence on the other adults. It now seeks the 
companionship of other members. We can now understand 
why the chimpanzee is scared of loneliness. Isolation causes 
in it varied symptoms of deprivation. When forcibly 
deprived of companionship or when it is left alone, the ape 
cries, screams and struggles desperately to return to its com- 
panions. Harlow writes, “ At the Wisconsin Laboratory we 
have reared two rhesus monkeys isolated soon after birth 
from mothers unable to nurse them adequately. Both of 
these monkeys were fed by medicine droppers and both 
became persistent and prolonged thumbsuckers ” (6.132). 
How typically human ! But to go back to the socialization 
of the chimpanzee, Yerkes describes that the ape develops 
from utter dependence on the mother to companionship of 
others and finally to self-sustaining dominance. Dominance 
is a priority over others in satisfying its needs and desires 
and in the total or partial exclusion of the rights of others. 
If there is opposition there is a contest. 

There are also elementary forms of cooperation among 
the apes as well as monkeys. When there is an appropriate 
cry of distress, when an individual is threatened or injured 
and cries, the whole group rushes to its rescue. We shall 
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refer to Crawford’s experimental tvork on cooperativeness 
among the chimpanzees in a later chapter. We may now- 
con, sider the ‘ grooming ’ behaviour. We have seen in the 
zoo the monkeys as well as apes picking lice. But the behavi- 
our is much more than ‘lice-picking’. It is an expression of 
mutuality and the ability to cooperate. Crooming takes the 
place of human washing and bathing : the animal makes a 
thorough search of its skin and hair and removes all bits 
etc. There is both self-grooming and mutual grooming. 
The animal may solicit grooming or initiate the activity. 
The animals express great .satisfaction in this .social relation. 
Neither the monkeys nor the apes posse.ss true speech. 
Their vocalisms, like their other gestures, express emotion, s 
and drives. Their vocalisms arc related to such inter- 
actions as sex, food-getting, Hight, fight, play, etc. I'he vocal 
reactions become a conditioned or .substitute stimulus to the 
Others. 

Thus w'e find development in social behaviour among 
animals from, the most primitive congregations and con- 
tacts due to environmental conditions to the formation of 
families, and groups with dominance hierarchy. The 
biological and the social elements lead to the complex 
social interactions among the monkeys and the apes. 
Learning and socialization, play a very important part. Is 
there an ape culture ? The basic element of culture is the 
transmission of tradition. This is associated with language. 
Both these are linked with the existence of more or less 
persistent thought patterns which are at the basis of tools, 
skills, codes and values. The ape groups do not give evi- 
dence of any of these. It is only in the human society that 
the cultural element is added to the biological and social 

elements. 

» 

C, Social development among children 

In the last few decades objective studies have been made 
regarding the development of social behaviour among child- 
ren. In the following section we will rely mainly on the 
observations of Gesell (16), Shirley (17), Charlotte Buhler 
(18) and other pioneers (19 and 20) in the study of child 
development. 
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1. THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF LIFE 

In the first month of life there are hai'diy any signs of 
the infant’s aivareness of the social aspects of the environ- 
ment. By the end of the fourth week the infant stares at 
the faces of human beings who are close by. If he is crying, 
he becomes quiet when picked up. Here is the beginning 
of response to social stimulation. However, this may yet 
be a re.spon.se to warmth. But this leads to a conditioning 
process. By the sixth to eighth week the infant makes use 
of crying to demand social stimulation. 

By the end of the eighth week he responds to the adult 
smile for smile. His interest in people is evident by the way 
he follows the movement of persons in the room. He enjoys 
seeing people move about the room. At the end of 16 
weeks he shows more definite signs of social awareness. He 
likes people to speak to him. He likes when the mother 
or nurse sings to him. By 20 weeks he may cry when 
people leave him. 

At 28 weeks he participates more in social interaction. 
He likes to be handed back and forth from one person to 
another. He responds to more than one person at a time. 
There is now the beginning of discrimination. He differ- 
entiates between people. He can recognize the mother 
who feeds him and looks after him. W'ith discrimination 
arises a certain awareness of the strangers. He is lively 
with those whom he knows and reacts with shyness to 
others, particularly when he meets strangers in new places. 
He shows signs of fear when he is accosted by strangers. 

Thus we find a gradual increase in the infant’s social 
awareness from the fourth month to sixth month. In the 
fourth month the infant ceases crying when a person comes, 
pays attention to the face and the voice, whimpers or cries 
when a person leaves the room. He smiles in respdfise to 
another s gaze. By the fifth month he becomes more 
active, resporids by vocalization and attempts to grasp and 
to touch. Till the age of five months he responds with a 
smile irrespective of whether the other person’s voice is 
friendly or angry. But by six months he is able to dis-. 
criminate the tone and expression. 

2. THE SECOND HALF-YEAR 

The child enjoys the company of other people in the second 
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half of the first year. He may easily become overexcited. 
The instability of his emotional life is evidenced by quick 
changes from crying to laughter and from laughter to cry- 
ing. By 40 weeks he becomes more shy of the strangers. 
He demands more of his mother or nurse. He enjoys 
‘ peek-a-boo ‘ rock-a-bye ’ and other activities of .social 
interplay. He learns to say ‘ bye-bye ’. 

He also loves the game of being chased while he is creep- 
ing. He enjoys hiding behind cliairs to play the game of 
‘ where’s the baby ? ’. At the age of one year he likes to 
walk when his hands are held. Another game that he 
delights in is to throtv the toys on the floor tvith the expec- 
tation that they will be restored to him. He cries when 
the adult gets tired and does not restore. He whimpers or 
cries when things are taken from him. He thus gives, 
evidence of some sense of possession. 

Another development is the awareness of otlier children 
by the age of six months. His interest in other children 
increases as he grows older. He pays heed to the crying of 
other children. There may be babbling to gain the atten- 
tion of other children. 

Though before six months the infant is unable to dis- 
criminate between the facial expressions and tones of 
friendliness or anger by 8 months he shows astonishing- 
capacity for interpreting and understanding the gestures 
of others. 

At this period the child also shows negative reactions of 
flight, defence and attack. Any interference and also 
strangeness, as we have seen, lead to defence and flight 
response. There are manifestations of aggressive behaviour 
when he sees another person is possessing the object he 
desires. According to Buhler even by 8 months the child 
expresses satisfaction and pleasure in triumphing os-er a 
rival (18.57). 

3. THE SECOND YEAR OF LIFE 

By 15 months he overcomes the shyness towards strangers- 
He is now eager to go out. He enjoys imitating others. 
He may cough, blow the nose, sneeze in imitation. He 
may demand anything he sees and puts his parents in an 
embarrassing situation. By 18 months we find him greatly 
interested in household activities. He enjoys sweeping and 
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dusting, He also takes delight in fetching things. At this 
time he refuses to be held. He wants to be free. He 
resents even being touched. In these situations he may 
develop temper tantrums. He cries till he is given what 
he demands or till he is allowed to do what he desires. 
This is the typical infantile reaction. 

At the age of 21 months his awareness of the people is 
very great compared to what it was when he was one year 
old. Further he kno’^v^s what articles belong to whom in 
the house. He can identify things which belong to his 
mother, his father and himself. Thus the sense of property 
right becomes stronger. His interest in household activities 
also becomes stronger and he helps his mother in the 
kitchen. He can now bring things which are in the drawer 
and put them back again after use. But there is also the 
beginning of ' negativism He responds less quickly to 
requests than before. He may do the opposite of what is 
asked of him. 

When he is two years old his property rights become 
stronger. He tries to possess as many things as he can. He 
insists on his rights by asserting ‘ it is mine k 

Maudry and Nekula(21) studied the social relations of 
the children of same age by placing them in standard situa- 
tions and by observing their reaction to one another. They 
found that up to the age of nine months there was very 
little social response to one another. From 9 to 14 months 
though they paid attention to each other they were more 
^engrossed in their play things than in one another. There 
were negative responses such as pushing the other child 
aside. From 14 to 18 months there was a gradual transi- 
tion. There was the positive response to one another. 
Responses became friendly and cooperative. Positive res- 
ponses predominated over the negative responses by the 
time the children were two years of age. The cooperative 
^ive-and-take between the children at this age was not likely 
to be of long duration. The authors observed that when 
many children were together they tended to take notice of 
one another and make contacts. But their play tended to 
be more parallel, each child playing the same game like the 
other children, with only occasional interchanges. 

Thus we find a big difference between the social and 
emotional .life of the child in its first year as compared to 
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that in his second year. As we have seen the c iiilcl docs not 
differentiate mucli between individuals in tiic first year 
except in recognizing the mother and nurse. Otherwise the 
child smiles, babbles and makes physical contacts rvith every- 
one. Similarly negative responses like fight and dcl’ence 
occur when there is some interference with the freedom of 
movement of the child or when it encounters strange 
people or familiar people in strange clothes. But in tlie 
second year of life both the positive and the negative social 
reactions become much more strong. "Fhe child manifests 
its affection by caresses, fond words, by offering assistance 
and even by giving presents. Further he clings to hi.s 
mother or other favourite person tvhen there is the pros- 
pect of separation. He also shows jealousy wlien some one 
else approaches the mother. All these are definite signs 
of love. Similarly the negative reactions become signs of 
hatred. The child may show violent negative behaviour by 
hitting, pushing away, shouting and so on. Thus we find 
a big difference between the friendly and antagonistic 
behaviour patterns of the first and of the second years. “ The 
objective psychology observes that the infant in the first 
year smiles at all other human beings, that at the end of 
the first year and during the second year the child reacts 
positively only to familiar persons, and after the fourth 
month familiar persons becoming increasingly differentiated 
from strange ones, that from second to fourth year an 
extreme dependence upon specific individuals arises and 
that this response can be clearly distinguished from the 
sinaple positive responses, etc. An ever-increasing .speciali- 
zation and intensification of the positive reactions take,s 
place, which finally become concentrated on one individ- 
ual after having gone through phases in which all human 
beings, then familiar individuals and finally the most 
familiar person are recipients of the positive responses. In 
this last phase parents and other individuals begin to have 
a specific significance for the child ” (18.63). 

4. THE TWO-AND-A-HALF 'i’EAR OLO 

According to Gesell (16.188) ritualism is very characteristic 
of . the 30-month child. He knows the position, of the 
various things of the household and insists that they should 
be, kept in their proper places. He resents any rearrange- 
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merit or alteration. Parents can recall the way in which 
the child of this age insists upon his father removing his 
shoes and socks in a particular manner in the particular 
place. He will insist upon being put on the cycle or the 
car when father goes to work or returns home after work. 
“ His imperial domineering ways are sometimes hard for 
others to accept. He may command one to sit here, another 
to do something else, and still another to go away. If the 
parent realizes that the child is only passing through a 
temporary regal, dictatorial stage he may respond to the 
child’s ordei's more graciously, more whimsically” (16.189). 

At this age the child will do a number of simple house- 
hold tasks in a systematic mannei*. He likes to be with 
other people, adults as well as children. He likes to play 
with one other child out of doors. Gesell has found that 
the child who likes to play with the other child in the 
house will be rather poor in making adjustments to new 
places. So it is in the interest of healthy development to 
take the child out to others’ houses or to parks and play 
centres to play with others at this age. They will also 
learn to share their toys with others while playing. 

5. THREE YEARS 

By three years the child likes to play outdoors ^vith another 
child. He will not only play, he will also quarrel. He 
may attack the other child and scratch, or bite or push or 
kick him. So the play must be supervised. He is of greater 
help to his mother in doing household work and in running 
errands. 

He has a new emotional awareness of himself. He 
enjoys speaking of himself and his mother as ' we He 
wants to know more about himself and so the mother has 
to tell him about his earlier experiences and actions. Thus 
we find around this age, with the growth of language and 
with the increase in interactional processes a growing aware- 
ness of oneself. Some children cling to their past but 
others will look forward and are planning to go to school 
or go out for a holiday. At this age the child is able to 
make a choice of his food, his clothes, play, toys etc. The 
child may even learn to .play one parent against another. 
When he wants to go out and knows that the mother will 
not allow, he gets the consent of the father and later tells 
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the mother that he was asked to go out by the fatlier. When 
there is disagreement between the parents, the child makes 
use of this technicpie. The best thing is I'or the parents 
to give up the appearance of divided authority. The mother 
must make decisions about food, clotiies etc., and tlie father 
about other things. 

The imaginative life of the child increases. The child 
of three or three and half-years may speak to and play with 
imaginary companions. Even when the child is two years 
old the imaginative play starts. The child of two and a 
half-year may give tea out of its toy tea-pot and cups with 
or without water. The child may also imagine that he is 
an animal and make the appropriate movements and cries 
as he perceives them. All these various activities arc coin- 
cident with the self-discovery of his own identity. 'Ehc 
child may also impersonate tlie postman or the policeman 
or the doctor or the hatvker or the mother at play with 
other children or with the adults. “ Probably all imagina- 
tive life in the child satisfies some inner need, whether it 
is for companionship, some one to ‘ beat ’, some one to 
look up to, some one to do things with, some one to boss. 
Probably the intricacies of individual chiotional develop- 
ment are being worked out by the child through these 
imaginative devices ” ( 16 . 211 ). 

6. FOUR YEARS AND AFTER 

The four year old child is a social being. He desires to 
play with other children. His preference for children may 
be so much that he may even refuse to go to houses where 
there are no children. He is now so busy with iiis own 
play and friends that he loses interest in helping his 
mother in the household work. 

At the same time he will al.so develop strong family and 
home ties. He often quotes his father and mother as 
authorities. He is given to a good deal of boasting about 
his home and his parents. He makes compari.sons and 
magnifies the things in his hou.se and the attributes of hi,s 
parents. 

His imaginary playmates do not figure much at this age. 
His imaginative play is more closely related to the social 
life. Impersonation of animals gives place to Impersona- 
tion of father, mother, doctor, grocer etc. He likes to go 
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out for a walk with the father or mother and asks no enti 
of questions. 

The social development of the individual is a conlimKm.s 
one. There will be always something we learn afxmt our- 
selves and something about the others riglit tlirough the 
years of life. We may now give brief reviews about rertain 
specific social relationships. 

7. SOME SPECIFIC SOCIAL RELATIONSIIU’S 

We find that the infant starts his life with no awareness 
of others nor of his utter dependence on others. IVith 
time he not only becomes aware of others, but also of 
himself. He gradually becomes more and more indepen- 
dent of others. He becomes self-assertive. He may even 
become defiant. But whatever front he may a.ssnme. lie 
is never completely weaned from his dependence on others; 
he never becomes so self-sufficient that he is immune to 
the approval or disapproval of his fellows or free from a 
desire for affection and security in his relation with his 
fellow men ” (22.131). As we have .seen above, according 
to Charlotte Buhler, there are three phases in the growth 
of the child with respect to love or positive reactions as 
she puts it : in the first four to six months the child's per- 
ceptions are not clear and specific. He reacts in a positive 
way to alMumian beings. In the second half-year he can 
distinguish betwreen the familiar persons and the strangers. 
He reacts positively to the familiar persons and negatisely 
to the strangers. At the third stage Irom the sec'ond to the 
fourth year the child show's extreme dependence on specific 
individuals like the mother, father and others in the house- 
hold. Charlotte Buhler refers to the .study of Amy Daniels 
who made a study of the far-reaching importance of sym- 
pathetic individual care. “ Two groups of two-years-old 
children living in the same institution were segregated 
'from each other and subjected to two divergent types of 
treatment. One group was given very little tendertiess 
although adequately cared for in every other respect. In 
the other group, a nurse w'as assigned to each child and 
there was no lack of tenderness and aflfection. At tlie end 
of half a year the first group was mentally and physically 
retarded, in comparison with the second. In order to effect 
normal psychic and physical maturity, individual care and 
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devotion arc indispensable in the upbringing of small 
cbildren " (18.65). 'rhus we find that particularly in the 
first five years of life the child needs the mother’s affection 
very greatly. Psychoanalysts, psychiatrists and psychologists 
arc notv convinced that it is essential for mental health 
that the infant and young child should experience an inti- 
mate, warm and continuous relationship with his mother or 
mother-substitute, in which both the child and the mother 
find satisfaction and enjoyment. The ill-effects of ‘ maternal 
deprivation ’ are very great. “ Partial deprivation brings in 
its train anxiety, excessive need for love, powerful feelings 
of revenge, and, arising from these last, guilt and depression, 
'riie young child, still immature in mind and body, cannot 
cope with all these emotions and drives ” (23.12). Bowlby 
shows that complete deprivation of mother love, particu- 
larly from two to five years of age, is disasti'ous to the indi- 
vidual and renders him»incapable of making love relation- 
ships with others. 

In conclusion it may be stated that while the love and 
hate relationships (raagadvesha) with others grow from 
an undifferentiated love towards all in the first six months 
of life, to the differentiation between the familiar persons 
and the strangers towards the end of the first year of life, 
and finally to the gi'eater differentiation of the parents and 
other members of the family as the core in human relations 
from the second to the fiftli year or so, the cycle has again 
to be completed by extending the love and ‘ consideration ’ 
from fami'y to other familiar people and finally to all. 
The individual whose love reactions are restricted to his 
family i.s in an arrested stage. Similarly the individual 
whose love reactions arc restricted to liis tribe or caste or 
svajana or country or religion is also a constricted perso- 
nality. The sign of true maturity is to love all human 
beings as the charter of human rights now puts it, or as 
the ancient Indians ('haracterized it, visvaprema. 
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CHAPTER V 


S O c: I A L P E R C K P T I ( ) N 

A Basic fact of all behaviour is that it depends upon needs 
and goals. Consequently vSocial interaction is based upon 
needs and goals. A detailed consideration oi: the needs and 
goals may be taken up tvheii tlie problem of socialization is 
dealt with in Part III. 

1. Social interaction starts xvith perception 

Every s<x:ial reaction starts with the perception of the otlier 
individuals or groups. Consecpxently the problem of per- 
ception is basic in social interaction. When you meet an 
acquaintance in the street and start talking to him the social 
interaction begins with your perception of that individual. 
If you had not perceived him there would not have been 
any vSocial interaction wliatever. Why did you vSee him ? 
It is not just because he happened to be going. Several 
times as we may recall, some of our close friends have told 
us that we did not perceive them even though we passed 
by them. Probably they even tried to attract our attention 
and failed. Tf is not true that we perceive all the human 
beings whom we pass by. As Gardener Murphy has put it : 
“ In the light of the strong trend in recent years to lift the 
problem of social psychology from the behaviour level to the 
level of awareness of social reality the need for reasonable 
theory of the process of social perceiving has become im- 
perative (1.139). Particularly since the ^voxk of Rorschach 
and Murray has established that personality determines 
perception, we find that the problem of social perception 
is receiving considerable attention/ What are the deter- 
miners of social perception ? 

2. Structural and functional factors 

How do the laws of perception operate in social interaction? 
As long ago as in 1940 the present writer indicated “ all 
perception whether illusory or non-illusory, is based on the 
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interaction of three essential factors : the local stimulation, 
the stimulus field forces, and the organismic field forces " 
(2.165). 

“If we now refer back to the six factors of unit forma- 
tion as enunciated by Weitheimcr w'c find that the first 
three factors ‘ proximity ‘ similarity ' and ‘ common fate ‘ 
are objective characteristics based on the forces in the field 
of perception. But the last two namely ‘ set ’ and ‘ past 
experience ’ are purely subjective or organismic, dejiending 
on the condition of the observer. Whereas the hunt It the 
factor of ‘ goodness if based on symmetry and balance 
will be objective and if based on the ease of fortuation or 
the pleasing feature of the formation will he siihjei tive “ 
(2.161). 

In 1942 Muenzinger (S) .suggested tlu; term ‘ funclional 
factors ’ to refer to those factors whicli derive primarily 
from needs, moods and past experience. In 1947 Bruner 
(4) suggested the term ‘ behaviour determinants ’ to descrilie 
these factors. 


Thus we can look upon the structural factors and the 
functional factors as two sets of factors tvhich are respon- 
sible for the perceptual organization. The gestalt phycho- 
logists were responsible to bring out clearly the importance 
of the structural factors. On the other hand the researches 
of Rorschach, Murray and Bartlett brought out very clearly 
the influence of functional factors in perception and other 
cognitive operations. We may give here some simple illus- 
trations of the two sets of factors before we proceed to 
describe some of the experimental results. Just as a single 
black dot may stand out vividly in a group of white dots, 
similarly a .single Negro may stand out prominently if he 
IS in the midst of a group of white people. Similarly we 
hnd that a fair person may stand out prominently in a 
group of Indians. A fez cap or the Gandhi cap or ihe 
Mysore turban may stand out prominently when other 
people are not wearing any kind of liead-dress. Here we 
hnd the operation of the structural factor leading to a 
perceptual organization. Similarly functional factors based 
on needs will also influence the perceptual organization. 
A man who is rushing to catch a train or bus, or a .student 
who IS rushing to go to his class will not observe the res- 
taurants on the wayside. Similarly a person who is hungry 
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will not observe clothes and other articles of apparel dis- 
played in a shop window. What we perceive is determined 
by our needs at the moment. 

3. Some experimental results 

In 1942 Murphy and others (5) conducted a very interest- 
ing experiment which demonstrated how the intensity of 
a need lead to perceptual distortion. They showed ambig- 
uous drawings behind a ground glass screen to two groups 
of College students. Students who were hungry perceived 
the ambiguous drawings more frequently as food objects 
than tliose who had just finished eating. They dearly 
demonstrated that this difference in perception is due not 
to the structural factors but to the differences in needs and 
motivations among the perceivers. 

In 1947 Bruner and his co-workers (4) obtained similar 
results with the size of coins. It was found that a group 
of slum children perceived the coins bigger in size than a 
group of children from business and professional classes. 
They asked ten year old children to make size comparisons 
of various discs and coins. They found that the poor 
children tended to judge coins to be larger than the discs 
of the same size. They came to the conclusion that the 
social value of an object and the individual need for the 
socially valued object will influence perception. They called 
such factors behavioural determinants. 

“ In experiments of a similar point R. L. Soloman found 
that children trained to receive a token which could later be 
exchanged for candy or other desirable objects would judge 
the token larger than it would have been judged before the 
training experience. The assessed over-estimation dis- 
appeared after the token was made no longer redeemable in 
terms of reward ” (6.189). 

Krech and Crutchfield have enunciated two propositions 
which are of great significance : 

Proposition (1) The perceptual and cognitive field in 
its natural state is organized and meaningful (7.84). 

Proposition (2) Perception is functionally selective (7.87). 

It is a common experience that we tend to misinterpret 
the expression and manners of foreigners. We perceive 
their clothes, their language, their manners and customs as 
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very peculiar, funny and even ridiculous. Ol'len linic.s we 
have found that people speaking the .same languagt; tvill 
look upon the regional dilFerencc.s in pronounciation as 
utterly ridiculous ; probably the compliments an' uuitual. 
This is due to the fact that we lentl lo perceive .soumls, 
movements etc., in an organized way and when they do not 
fit in with the organization with which we are familiar we 
tend to look upon them as peculiar ami (jueer. In Ih-hi 
Asch(8) conducted a very interesting experiment. He gate 
a list of traits and asked the students t.t) write a de.scrijjtion 
of the impression they had formed regarding the unknown 
person with those traits. In one version tniit.s were giren 
in the following order : 

Industrious, intelligent, impulsive, criiical, stuhbnrn, 
envious. 

In another version the traits were given in the Following 
order : 

Envious, stubborn, critical, impulsive, industrious, in- 
telligent. 

Asch found that two descriptions dilTered markedly. He 
concluded “ When the subject hears the first a broad un- 
crystalised but directed impre,ssion i.s born, the next 
characterkstic comes not as a separate item but as reality to 
the established direction. ” 

4. Frame of reference 

Thus we find that there is the influence of cognitive orga- 
nization on perception. Sherif and other writers have 
made use of the concept Frame of Reference to explain 
such phenomenon. Buxton (9) writes “ The frame of refer- 
ence may be defined as the background of stimulation which 
influences our behaviour in a particular situation. It may 
include external or internal stimuli other than the outstand- 
ing ones. It ma'y include idea,s or memories. But vin 
important assumption is implicit in our simple definition, 
namely, that the effects of any given stimulus upon a person 
are not independent of the effects of other stimuli 'T’lms 
we find that the frame of reference brings out the signifi- 
cance of the factor that a system of functional relations 
influence our perception at a given time. We cannot ex- 
p am perception merely in terms of stimuli which impinge 
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on the organism from outside. The internal factors also 
influence our perception. The important factor that we 
have to bear in mind is that there is organization, an integ- 
ration, involving lioth the external as well as internal 
factors. As Sherif writes “We .shall then refer to the 
totality of external and internal factors operating in an 
interdependent way at a given time as the frame of refer- 
ence of the experience and behaviour in question ” (10.41). , 
A few illustrations from daily life will make this concept* 
clear. When we say that a house is small we are obviously 
.speaking not of this house as such but of this house in rela- 
tion to other houses. In other words we have a 
certain standard of reference regarding the size of the 
house. We are now comparing this particular house with 
the other houses. It is a familiar fact that a woman who 
is .’) ft. 4” tall is looked upon as a tall woman. On the 
other hand a man who is 5 ft. 4” tall will be perceived as 
a short man. Though the height in both the cases is the 
same we make this difference in judging their heights. 
This is because of the standard of height which is implicit 
and which integrates our present perceptions with our past 
experience. Because of the difference in the average 
height of the fivo sexes our perceptions of the height will 
vary. Similarly we perceive a man’s behaviour as rude 
depending upon what we are accustomed as constituting 
polite behaviour and rude behaviour. What appears rude to 
a middle-class educated man will appear to be quite normal 
to an illiterate slum-dweller. Similarly an inappropriate 
remark may bring about embarassment in a formal social 
gathering, whereas the same remark may be highly enjoy- 
able in another gathering. So it is not the stimulus itself 
that is significant but the occasion, the nature of the group, 
the time and such other factors will influence how we 
perceive that x'emark. It is a familiar fact that a student 
who gets 35% may feel very happy that he got a passing 
mark. Oh the other hand another student may feel humi- 
liated because he has obtained only 58%. A poor man 
may feel that if he could only earn one hundred rupees 
per month he could send his children to ‘ the right school 
On the other hand a middle-class man may feel that even 
his income of four hundred rupees is not enough to send 
his child to ‘ the right school ’. Thus the significance of 
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the experience and the attitudes regarding success or the 
failure will depend upon the standard set up by the individ- 
ual and the standard of the group to which an individual 
belongs. This is the reason why there may be different 
versions about a quarrel benveen two people tir of the 
happenings in the .society or in tiie country. 

“ Distorted pictures take shape in the minds of men, but 
not because men are gullible by nature and not becau.se 
they cannot .sec events with accuracy under piuper condi- 
tions arid orientations. Seeing thing.s i.s not independent 
of the person’s desires and biases or prejudices. In a com- 
plex social world where there are many alternativc.s to be 
noticed he is likely to notice tho.se thing, s which are relevant 
to his intentions and attitudes " (10.40). 

Pars Ram made a study of the nindU'Mu.slim tensions 
in Aligarh in 1951. A few months earlier, in March 19.50, 
there were wide,spread Hindu-Muslim riots at Aligarh .and 
other parts of Uttar Pradesh. In an interview he asked 
both the Hindus and Muslims, “ Have you heard or .seen 
anything of the conflict between different groups or com- 
munities ; (a) during the past year, (b) during the past six 
months, (c) during the past three months, (d) during the 
past week ? ’ He found differences in approach between the 
Hindus and Mu.slims when they were an.sxvering this tiues- 
tion. The Hindus reiterated that there were no incidents 
after March 1950 rioting. On the other hand Muslims 
gave instance after instance of mistreatment and discrimi- 
nation by the Hindus. Thus it was found that there was 
little correspondence between the way in which the two 
^oups perceived the same situation after the riots (1 1449). 
Ihe insecurity of the minority community led it to fociis 
Its attention and perceive threats in incidents which were 
normal majority community a.s ordinary and 


In order to illustrate the differences in perception of the 

because of difference in our 

Zellifi° 49 ^ investigation by 

Zelhg (12). In 1928 he got two groups of children 

to perform callisthenic exercises befoS their class^-mates 

mtesThife 7he uniformly disliked by their class- 

dis rnSit '^as very much liked by their 

class-mates. The experimenter had trained the ‘ disliked ’ 
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group to perform the exercises in a perfect way. On the 
other hand the ‘ liked ’ group was trained deliberately to 
make mistakes. When tlie two groups performed their 
exerci.se.s'it was discovered that the audience reiterated tiiat 
the ‘ di.sliked ’ group had made several mistakes. In other 
words the predisposition or readiness to dislike enables the 
person or a group to perceive errors. On the other hand 
a disposition to like has the opposite effect of over-looking 
the faults. It is a common experience that the step-mother 
always finds faults with the step-child. Similarly the 
mother-in-law always finds faults in the behaviour of the 
daughter-in-law. This has been very impressively brought 
out in Zellig's experiment. But it should not be inferred 
that prejudice always distorts our perception. Allport and 
his co-workers (13) found at Harvard that persons with 
strong anti-semitic prejudices were more accurate in iden- 
tifying Jews by their facial expressions than the persons 
with no such prejudice. Here is an experimental proof of 
an adage, “ Set a thief to catch a thief 

Murphy and Schafer (14) conducted a very interesting 
experiment to show the effect of reward and punishment 
on perception. They used two ambiguous figures which 
were presented momentarily. Each figure was so designed 
that a part of the picture could be seen as an outline of 
a human face. Every time one of these faces was perceived 
the subject was rewarded with money. Whereas the other 
figure when perceived lead to punishment by some of his 
money being taken away. By using this technique Mur- 
phy built up a strong association betweep. certain visual 
patterns and rewards and between other patterns and pun- 
ishments. In the test situation both the ‘ rewarded ’ and 
‘punished’ patterns were combined into one picture so that 
either could be seen as the figure or as the ground. It is 
reported that 54 out of 67 perceptions were perceptions of 
the rewarded figures as faces. As is well known Rorschach 
and Murray have made use of the perception of unstruc- 
tured material to study the needs and the conflicts under- 
lying personality. 

It is a familiar fact that the mental set affects the per- 
ception. The writer recalls several occasions when he 
found well-settled Government officials remarking that the 
group of volunteers marching past the streets in 1942 as be- 
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in<5' composed oi' rabble and the wails and the su.iys. ()n the 
other hand the same spectacle would make the patric^tic and 
the nationalistic individuals to remark about the disciplined 
way in which the young men were moving in the procession. 
Similarly to the labour leader the contingent which ts 
doing Satyagraha near the gates of a mill appears to be a dis- 
ciplined, sacrificing and idealistic set ol people whereas the 
same spectacle will cause the management representative to 
look upon them as ill-dressed, unkempt, cU.sorderly persons 
who are preventing the disciplined men from doing their 
duty. When we look at the individuals who have been 
arrested on su-spicion as being involved in some thclt wt 
are able to perceive pronounced marks of craftiness, irres- 
ponsibility, cruelty, and .such other expre.ssion.s in their 
faces. It is possible tliat many of them may he honest 
citizens who have been mistakenly arrested anti who might 
probably be released later on. It is also a iamiliar laet 
that a person who is in a happy nuxid tends to over-look 
many things in a situation or in a person's behaviour 
whereas people who are in an angry or in an anxious mood 
tend to be very critical. In other words the perceptual 
structure for a person who is in a happy mood is .simjile 
and un-differentiated. Whereas the person in a critietd 
mood will direct his attention to specific details in the per- 
ceptual field. “ Things are very rarely what they seem. 
The emotions, moods, personalities, and temperaments of 
people, colour and determine what they see ‘ out there 
The entire cognitive world of an individual who has an 
over-riding need for security will be organized on quite a 
different basis from the individual who does not seek 
constant reassurances ” (7.91). We may refer to yet another 
familiar fact. Two people who are friendly will .see in 
each other many good qualities, later on when the rela- 
tionship between the two changes to enmity each look.s 
at. the other as a very cunning, mean and ignoble penson. 
What happens is that the incidents which were part of the 
background during the period of friendliness come into 
the foreground during the period of enmity. It is not 
that the individuals have changed but that the frame of 
deference is now changed and this brings about a change 
in our percef)tions as well as memories. 

As SHerif and Cantril put it : “ The term ' frame of 
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reference ’ is simply used to denote the functionally related 
factors (present and past) which opej-ate at the moment to 
determine the particular properties of a psychological phe- 
nomenon (such as perception, judgement, affectivity)” (15). 

5. Atvchoragc 

Thus we find that this concept of frame of reference helps 
us to understand many of the social phenomena. Sherif 
also used the term anchorage. An anchorage is a major 
reference point which gives significance to the whole per- 
ception. The anchorage is the standard which influences 
what we perceive. 'This anchorage may be due (a) to the 
.structured nature of the external stimulus or (b) to the mo- 
tives, attitudes, preoccupations and such other processes in 
the individual or (c) to the socially derived factors. The in- 
dividual’s attitudes or preoccupations or ambitions may be- 
come the anchorage which rc-organized the whole situation 
so that a particular pattern of perception may emerge. 
Similarly socially derived factors like group norms or group 
pressures may re-organize our perception (10.52). Sherif 
also dratvs attention to the disastrous influence on behaviour 
of the loss of stable anchorage. When we go to a strange 
place where we are unable to perceive any landmarks, where 
we do not have any kind of orientation, we become bewild- 
ered and we tvill become . terribly frightened. Similarly 
lack of orientation may arise when our social ties with the 
beloved ones or with our groups are disrupted. A person 
may feel completely shaken up when his trusted friend 
betrays him or when some person near and dear passes 
away. Similar thing takes place in the economic situation 
when due to several reasons the prices of necessities shoot 
up the people become bewildered and they may find an 
anchorage in the revolutionary who calls them to attack 
and loot even the Government granaries. Under such 
circumstances there may be a conflict between two ancho- 
ragesr The strong urge to satisfy hunger may come into 
conflict with tlie strong urge to lead a life regulated by law. 

6. The influence of age 

Finally we may draw attention to some studies on the per- 
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ception of facial expressions. As early as 1923 (iatc.s(I6) 
reported a study regar.ding the growth of social perception 
using photographs of facial expressions. Photographs de- 
signed to express joy, anger, surprise, fear, scorn and pain 
were shown to children varying in age from 3 to 14 years. 
70% of the children at the kindergarten age were able to 
correctly name the picture showing laughter : hut only less 
than half were able to recognize pain, anger and fear : 
none of the children recognized pictures depicting surprise 
and scorn. On the other hand of the seven year old child- 
ren more than 50% could identify anger. Fear was identi- 
fied by more than 50% of ten-year old children and sur- 
prise by eleven year-old children. In daily life the child- 
ren are able to identify expres.sions in familiar setting more 
correctly because of the situations, words etc. 

Yet another aspect of social perception pertains to the 
way in which we perceive individuals as members of groups, 
7"he groups themselves try to develop unique ways of dress- 
ing etc. For example in India the people of different status 
have different types of dress. This leads to immediate per- 
ception of their status. Similarly employees in the army, 
railways, postal department etc., are given uniforms so 
that they could be immediately perceived as people with a 
certain status and function. 
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TYPES AND M ]■; C II A N I S M S OF 
SOCIAL IN T V. R ACTIO N 


In THIS chapter we may put together a numiier of diU'ereiit 
concepts which will be of great valut' in understanding tin- 
social processes. 

A. Types of social inlerarlian 

Three types of social interaction are generally identihed 
namely : (1) Person to Person ; (2) Person to Croup : (.‘1) 
Group to Group. 


(a) PERSON AND GROUP 

We may have social interaction, as it happens in most cases, 
between one person and another. 'This interpersonal inter- 
action is really basic in society. As we have seen above, 
the social act is an interaction of individuals ami among- 
these social .acts the mother-child relationship is the basic 
social act with which each human being starts life. In a 
previous chapter (Ch. IV) we found that this parent-child 
relationship is something prehuman. It is there among 
the animals, birds and even insects. Next wc ha\‘e the 


person to group interaction where an individual is con- 
faonted and reacts to a group. Even the child may react 
to a group as, for example, in the nursery school or in tiu* 
elementary school. Similarly he has to react to the group 
of ciuldren who are playing in the neighhourhood. '1’hi.s 
becomes much more complicated in the later HIV of an 
individual when he meets groups which may he informal 
and ewn formal. In fact a good deal of the per.somdity of 
the individual expresses itsejl: in the way in which he reads 
to other persons as individuals and to other person.s in a 
gioup. That IS why the group situations are very heljifu! 
m assessing the personality of an individual. Finally we 
• .p^ p.“"P group interaction, where an indivulual 

as a whole. Eliere are reactions, for instance, between 
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factions in a village or between members of two villages 
or between members of Two linguistic groups in a city, or 
finally between two nations or groups of nations. 

(b) iNi'EtatATioN wrrniN primarv and skcondarv groups 
Sociologists classify s<x:ial interaction into two types: the 
primary and the secondary. I'hc family, the play group, 
the neighboiirhood in the village or in tlie city are all pri- 
mary groups. Essentially these groups are small groups. 
That is why we find that in the tribal groups as well as in 
the rural groups social interaction is intimafc, face-to-face. 
As Maciver and Page write ; “ The simplest, the first, the 
most universal ol' all forms of association is that in which a 
small number of persons meet ‘‘face to face” for companion- 
ship, mutual aid, the discussion of some question that con- 
cerns them all, or the discovery and execution of some com- 
mon policy” (1.218). Another characteristic of the primary 
group is the all-oi-none inclusion of functions and statuses. 
There is no specialization of functions. That is why we find 
that among tribal groups as well as the rural groups any 
man can do any job. Finally the primary group is also pri- 
mary in time. It is the matrix from which the whole per- 
sonality grows. The relationship between the individuals 
in the home arid in the neighbourhood are very basic for 
the gi'owth of personality. The primary group may be 
free functioning and informal as in the play group and 
friendship or it will be formal as in an interview or in the 
class room or in the office or factory. 

In contrast the interpersonal relationships in the secon- 
dary group are characterised by formality. That is why 
the secondary groups are more consciously formal groups. 
The secondary groups can arise only with growth in cul- 
ture. The relationship is based on specialization and on 
segmented interests of the members. All the members of 
the group will have some special functions. So the secon- 
dary groups are institutionalized. Each group has its own 
codes, rituals, rules and regulations. There will also be 
fixed hierarchy of authority. The caste organization, the 
municipality, the club, the religious group, the political 
party are all illustrations of the secondary group. In fact 
the state itself is an ex^ample of the secondary group. The 
person or the group may have a relationship with groups 
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which are far beyond in other parts of the state or other 
countries of the world. They may never come into 
personal contact with these groups but they are closely tied 
because of the institutions of which they are members. 

The formation of the secondary groups implies a transi- 
tion from the tribal to more universal forms of social 
organization and also from the rural to the urban forms of 
organization. Even in ancient India with the formation 
of cities relationship between individuals and groups 
became formalised. But, in the world, the domination of 
the secondary -groups has become a very significant feature 
in the recent times, particularly with industrialization. As 
we know industrialization leads to increased urbanization ; 
as a consequence We find that the influence of the primary 
social relationships becomes very small. In fact the domi- 
nation of the secondary group in recent times has gone 
so far as to lead some thinkers to posit the social concept 
of mass society (2). The mass society is characterised by 
rationality, impersonal relations and extreme specialization 
of roles on the one hand and by suggestion, persuasion and 
propaganda on the other. So we find in the ma.M society 
two contradictory things co-existing : reason and suggestion. 
Industrialization is dependent upon the achievements in 
science, technology and organization. All these are' 
essentially rational. The use of thought not only in under- 
standing nature but in making use of the principles so 
understood in the solution of life problems and in the 
development of techniques which will make life more com- 
fortable and efficient. But, on the other hand, the fact of 
urbanization leads to impersonal relations. Consequently 
there is no intimacy in the relationship of the individuals. 
The social interaction is not between persons but between 
representatives of positions in the formal order. In the 
village there is primary face to face relations. Every per- 
son knows every other person. But in a large city we may 
not even know our neighbour or a person living in the 
next fiat in the same building. Large numbers of people 
are living together in modern cities ; but because the social 
relations become impersonal there is a feeling of loneli- 
ness. When you go to a theatre by yourself, you will feel 
utterly lonely though there will ibe hundreds of people 
around you. There is no relationship of intimacy with 
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the Other people in the theatre. Another feature of the 
mass society, as we shall be seeing later on, is the dominance 
of crowd behaviour with the development of mass propa- 
ganda techniques. Individuals react in an irrational 
manner and that is why there is the great danger that groups 
may be swayed by demagogues. A large crowd may be 
inspired to do noble things and with the same ease it may 
be led to do the most destructive acts. Thus the secondary 
group with all its advantages of rationality and impersonali- 
ty is also exposed to the dangers of irrationality and crowd 
behaviour. As Kimball Young writes : “ The impress of 
mass society upon men and their culture constitutes one 
of our most crucial problems of personality balance, sense 
of emotional security and moral use ‘of power ” (B.6). 
Thus the primary type of social interaction has its owii 
advantages and disadvantages which are characteristic of 
small communities and rural groups. - There is the warmth 
of intimate face to face contacts but there is also the danger 
of each man prying into the affairs of others ; jealousies 
and rivalries hold down the growth of the personality. On 
the other hand while the secondary group releases the 
individual from jealousies and rivalries by making social 
interactions more impersonal, it leads on the one hand to 
a sense of loneliness and lack of intimacy with the other 
members of the group and consequently to a loss of secu- 
rity, and on the other hand, it exposes the individual to 
suggestion and propaganda and makes behaviour more akin 
to crowd behaviour. It is the task of education and enlight- 
enment to bring about harmony between these two forms 
of social life so that an individual is impersonal and effiici- 
ent tvhile at the same time not feeling lonely and insecure. 

(c) INGROUP AND OUTGROUP FORMATION 

There is another classification of social interaction, into 
‘ Ingroup ’ and ‘ Outgroup ’ formations. Whether the 
group is primary or secondary, we may feel intense loyalty, 
sense of oneness and mutual identification or a sense of 
hostility. The former is an indication of the formation of 
the ingroup attitudes, while the latter is typical of the out- 
group attitude. We learn to divide jlieople into the “ We ” 
and “ They The groups with which we identify our- 
selves constitute the ingroup. The individual develops 
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attitudes of identification with the persons of the family, 
the caste, the neighbourhood, the nation etc. The persons 
forming the ‘ other ’ groups are looked upon with fear, 
suspicion or dislike, as groups which are antagonistic to 
the progress and welfare of ‘ our ’ group. There is co- 
operation with the members of the ingToup and opposi- 
tion and hostility towards members of the outgroup. The 
two are closely related. The greater the ingroup feeling 
the greater the outgroup feeling and vice-versa. Conse- 
quently the ingroup and outgroup attitudes generate 
definite patterns of thought, emotion and action. These 
attitudes may be highly culturised and they may even be 
transmitted from one generation to another, generation. 
Quite a good many of historical conflicts as well as village 
factions are due to the cultural transmission of these in- 


group and outgroup attitudes among the human beings. 
These attitudes may function at the primary level so that 
the individual may avoid the other individual or the group; 
he may work in opposition to the other. 

There is a sense of belonging to the family or faction 
or village or nation. There is also a tolerance, an under- 


standing towards these members of ingroup. But there is 
a sense of difference and feelings of intolerance and pre- 
judice towards the members of the outgroup. We feel that 
the family is ours or the college or occupation or religion 
to which we belong is ours. So there is a consciousness of 
kind which is basic here. Thus these subjective attitudes 
are very basic. But. the main thing we have to bear in 
mind is that both ingroup feelings as well as the outgroup 
feelings arise in the process of socialization. The individ- 
ual learns to belong to a group and he also learns to exclude 
others from his group. The outgroup attitude is always 
marke'd by a sense of difference. Often there is also some 
degree of antagonism which may vary from mild antipathy 
to such powerful- aversions as were found for instance 
between the Hindus and Muslims in 1940’s in India It 
may also be remembered that both these attitudes, ingroup 
^ well as outgroup, are culturally imposed. Consequently 
this is one of the greatest problems of civilization. With 
socialization the individual develops along with the desir- 
able ti^oup attitudes, the undesirable outgroup attitudes 
a so. Conflicts arise because the separate interests are put 
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above the common interests and mutual jealousies prevail. 
This is a formidable danger to the continued existence of 
civilization itself. The great need is a new orientation to 
socialization. It is necessary to build up devotion to the 
group or the nation which will not engender antagonism 
to our membership of the world as a whole, the humanity 
as a whole. 


B. Types of social functioning 

In a broad way we can distinguish between four types of 
social functioning namely coercion, competition, coope- 
ration and accommodation. 

(a) Coercion occurs in a dominant-submissive relation- 
ship. As we have seen above coercion occurs even at the 
level of bird behaviour and animal behaviour. The weaker 
is induced to accept what the dominant individual wishes 
him to accept. The dominance may be by the physically 
powerful or by the socially and intellectually and organi- 
zationally powerful. Prolonged coercion may result in the 
assimilation of the standards of the dominant group. It 
is possible that the coerced party may resist but later it 
may accept and assimilate with enthusiasm the forms of 
the dominant group. This is the great danger in social 
pd political organizations. A powerful minority could 
impose Its standards on a meek majority. It is also possible 
that there may be a resistance to coercion which may 
gradually gather momentum and lead to the overthrow of 
the coercing authority. There is always the desire on the 
part of the dominant to force its will on the groups with 
.which it IS functioning. History is replete with various 
terms of coercion and the meek acceptance as well as revo- 
lution and overthrow of the coercing authority. We find 
coercion even in the parent-child relationship. Often the 
mother coerces the child to conform to the social standards. 

1 hus coercion has its root in animal behaviour as well as 

Ivnlv. civilmtion to 

evolve ways pd means for not only re-designing but 

STriimhips of coercion^n social 

tioSL ^ fonc- 

g. Different individuals or different groups of indi- 
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viduals may cooperate wiili each other in order to reach 
certain goals. Cooperation may be achieved by different 
individuals who will have identical functions. It may 
also be achieved particularly at higher levels through per- 
formance of different functions. Like coercion cooperation 
has also got its roots in animal behaviour as well as in child 
behaviour. The little child in the house may cooperate 
with the mother doing a number of tasks in the kitchen 
or in the dining room. The child may be ready to take 
the broom and sweep the house. Probably mothers may 
find that with growth, particularly during adolescence, 
the boy or girl may refuse to cooperate spontaneously in 
the home activities. 

(c) Competitioyi occurs when there is a struggle of 
persons or groups for the same goal whicli cannot be shared 
by all. A distinction may be made between competition 
and rivalry. The two words are not usually clearly defined. 
It would be desirable to restrict rivalry to those situations 
where one individual tries to obtain the goal by damaging 
the opponent. The term competition may be used for the 
situation where one individual tries to attain the goal, not 
by damaging the opponent, but by himself endeavouring 
to achieve that goal with increased efficiency. The highest 
form of competition is where the individual tries to be 
better than what he was in the previous years, namely, self- 
competition. It must be the aim of the family as well as 
school and society to foster a spirit of self-competition in 
the individuals and to discredit all forms of rivalry. Rivalry 
is based on jealousy. Jealousy is something which is very 
priniitive, which we can observe among the animals. Rivalry 
leads to pulling down the opponent and not to self-improve- 
ment. Consequently the group which is full of rivalry will 
not be able to progress at all. Social progTess is possible 
only when there is self-competition among the individuals 
composing the group, 

(d) Accomrnodaiiori : As we have seen above opposition 
and cooperation are two basic interactional processes. Co- 
Operation is possible when the various individuals realise 
the need to shoulder together the responsibility for achiev- 
ing certain ends. But opposition and conflict imay lead to 
a breakdown in all social relationships. This is where 
accommodation leads to some kind of adjustment between 
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the individuals and groups so that the tension between them 
is reduced. There are ttv'o forms of accommodation tvlnch 
may be distinguished : Compromise and social integration. 
Where there is opposition and disagreement there may be 
some form of compromise. It is a sort of a truce. It is 
not a solution. For the moment the conflicting parties may 
try to postpone, or give up temporarily, the conflicting 
attitude and mutual hostility. That is why compromise i.s 
not a solution. The disagreement between the two parties 
may be left unsettled and there may be a rancour which may 
blow up with greater ferocity later. Here we find re- 
semblance between compromise and coercion. Both lead to 
dissatisfaction and not to social harmony and social 
efficiency. Coercion leads to acceptance through fear 
while compromise leads to acceptance through despair. In 
contrast social integration is a form of af:t:omniodati<)n 
which leads to acceptance of a policy through understand- 
ing. In social integration there is discussion and group 
decision. The differences are studied and understood. No 
particular decision is forced by one group on the other 
group. The group as a whole may discuss the situation and 
arrive at a solution which is the most acceptable to all the 
members concerned. So social integration does not gene- 
rate dissatisfaction as an after-effect. This is tvhere tve find 
the difference between group discussion and debate. In 
debate the aim is to make the minority accept the position 
of the majority either through the force of numbers or 
through the force of oratory. The Parliamentary system 
is essentially based upon debate. It is the majority deci- 
sion that forms the basis for social action. Conseciuently 
there is always a feeling of dissatisfaction in the opposition 
groups. But the modem Legislatures arc also adopting the 
group decision techniques by setting up committees of the 
houses. At the committee stage the party majority and 
minority does not operate. There is a detached and objec- 
tive discussion about the particular Bill. The ruling 
party may accept the suggestions of the opposition group 
without having to accept any defeat. Thus in social integ- 
ration based on group discussion, no individual will lose 
his status, because ultimately it is the group decision and 

not a. party, decision or the decision of a single person that 
will prevail. ^ 
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C. Mechanisms of social interaction 

In this section we can consider a few of the mechanisms 
of social interaction. In the present state of our knowledge 
it is very difficult to enunciate clearly all the mechanisms 
involved in social interaction. An attempt will be made 
to put together some of the mechanisms which have been 
considered to be very fundamental, and far-reaching in 
their influence on social behaviour. 

As we shall see in a subsequent part a good deal of social 
behaviour is due to learning. But it is not necessary for us 
to discuss the problems related to learning itself. To 
obtain a knowledge of the fundamental laws of learning 
the reader may go through the chapter on learning in any 
book of general psychology or of educational psychology. 

(a) CONDITIONING PROCESS 

The importance of conditioning in social interaction has 
been recognised long ago. A reference may be made in 
passing to the Indian doctrine of samskara which appears 
to have anticipated the modern theory of conditioning. As 
a matter of fact it was only in 1898 that Pavlov discovered 
by experimental procedure the mechanism of conditioning. 
In his classical experiment Pavlov showed that the dog 
salivated when a bell rang after a series of trials when the 
original stimulus food was presented in conjunction with 
the conditioning stimulus, the bell (4). A little later in 
1912 Watson showed that the child becomes frightened of 
the rat when the rat is presented along with a metalic sound 
which by itself frightens him (5). * In 1925 Allport made 
use of the conditioning mechanism to explain the learning 
process as well as the general imitative behaviour in the 
child (6). In 1931 Holt formulated what he calls the ‘ echo ’ 
principle. He wrote : “ A child will learn to echo back in 
action of another provided that another’s performance 
of the act stimulates any of the child’s sense organs at a 
moment when the child is engaged in a random perfor- 
mance of the same act ” (7). For example, when the child 
learns pat-a-cake what happens is that the child makes 
at random clapping movements. The parent perceives this 
and claps his hands and calls out ‘ pat-a-cake ’. Later on 
whenever a child sees the action, or hears the words, it 
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starts clapping. Some of the later authors look upon the 
formula of classical conditioning as inadequate and, follow* 
ing Skinner, explain a number of conditioning phencw' 
mena in terms of instrumental conditioning or reinforce- 
ment. According to this approach the learning is due to 
the rewards and satisfactions like, for example, comfort, 
affection, food etc. Right from the moment of birth, in 
the animals as well as in human beings, conditioning res- 
ponses are built up. Murphy writes : “ To a considerable 
extent the complex fabric of our emotional life is deve- 
loped by a process of elaboration of simple emotional 
process through conditioning ” (8.157). In daily social life 
the infant becomes conditioned to several signals which 
become significant or instrumental in its life. One of the 
important things about this mechanism of conditioning is 
that learning goes on without awareness, long before any 
awareness at all is possible, in the infant and child. Further 
the conditioning processes also help us to understand how 
a good deal of modification may go on even in the adult 
life Without awareness. “ Words which are regularly 
followed by electric shocks, later come to arouse withdraw- 
ing movements and also inner disturbances shown by the 
galvanic skin reflex. Although the subject may not remem- 
ber that the word was followed by a shock, the word 
produces the inner disturbance. One has learnt at the 
visceral level what he has not learnt at the verbal level. 
Social learning of this sort may be of great imjmrtance in 
the tension, fear, prejudice situation, though its nature 
never becomes clear to the learner ” (8.162-3). To give 
ju.st two iUustrations, we may consider the behaviour of the 
child in “ pooja ” room or in the temple, as well as the 
behaviour of the child towards the people of the higher 
castes. As we know the mother puts the infant flat on the 
floor; before the sacred image. A series of such repetitions 
lead the child as well as the adult to go through this move- 
ment whenever he sees the sacred object or sacred person. 
This is not to imply that there are no higher processes than 
conditioning involved in this* behaviour. This is only to 
-illustrate that even in such superior forms of behaviour 
like religious behaviour the element of conditioning is at 
the base. Similarly we find that the parents of the lower 
castes make their infant or child to do the act of namaskar 
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and take the appropriate posture of bending the head, 
bending the shoulders and the look of humility. This 
process of the relationship between the higher and the 
lower castes starts long before the child is aware of the 
social distinctions, but they reinforce the social distinctions. 

There is also experimental evidence of “ subliminal ” 
conditioning. For example, in a reaction time experiment 
the subject was asked to lift his hand from the key at the 
light signal. With practice, reaction time came clown to 
0.2 of a second. At this stage the experimenter inserted a 
tiny cylinder into the external ear which could produce a 
sound when the switch was put on. This humming was 
subliminal. None of the subjects could tell when this 
humming started or stopped. In the next series of reaction 
time experiment the subliminal auditory stimulus was 
given a fraction of a second before the light stimulus. 
With practice it was found that the reaction time was re- 
duced to 0.1 of a second. In other words the subject had 
been conditioned to the subliminal humming (8.168). 

“ It is likely that a large part of our intuitive evaluation 
of social situation, our ‘ instinctive ’ hesitancy to join a 
game, our ‘ in.stinctive ’ trust in a man with a bold proposal, 
is based in a large measure upon subliminal conditioning. 
We learn day by day, the meaning of gestures, facial 
expression, tone of voice ; but a great deal that we learn 
functions beneath the level of consciousness, or may be 
above the threshold of consciousness to-day and function 
just as well, when below it tomorrow ” (8.163-4). It is a 
matter! of common experience tltat sometimes a dog or a 
child may -evaluate a stranger better than an adult. 

It is possible to inhibit or eliminate a conditioning 
response by introducing a second conditioning. Technic- 
ally this is knmvn as “ inhibition conditioning”. To illus- 
trate this, we know that the child is frightened by thunder. 
It may be helped to overcome this fear by the parents fond- 
ling it or giving a sweet etc. But a third conditioning may 
break down the inhibition. If the child is punished by the 
parent it may become frightened of the thunder once again. 
A number of behaviour problems in child guidance clinics 
illustrate similar situations. “ At a more complex level, 
involving a wide range of other factors, chiefly symbolic, 
a man under the stimulus of a religious revival, a lynching 
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mob, or sti'ong nationalistic ideology may find that he 
unconsciously (unwittingly) releases aggressive or fear 
reactions which have long been out of his I'outine conscious 
experience ” (3*99). 

The conditioning process has been used in psycliotherapy 
also. Yates reports the case of a girl of 15 ivho was iroubled 
by her habit of bursting into tears when she was with men, 
particularly with her father. “ The remedy lay in building 
strong associations of relaxation, calmness and security with 
a word regarded by the subject as particularly meaningful, 
in this case, the word * Calm ' (9.91). The therapist made 
her I'elax and instructed her to think of the word * calm ’ 
and associate it with ‘ peace ' security and ‘ wellbeing 
After some practice the patient found that she could rein- 
state the condition of physical and mental relaxation and 
composure by telling herself the word ‘ calm ’ ’h A refer- 
ence may be made here to the 'widespread practice in Indian 
culture of the use of the words “ (Jni shanthi shanthi shan- 
ti'\ which eliminate tension and bring about calmness and 
equanimity. 

We can next take up what McDougall (10) called the 
non-specific innate tendencies namely, sympathy, imitation 
and suggestion. As Allport puts it : “ Most social psveho- 
logists of the 19th century thrived on unitary explanations. 
Each tended to select and develop one simple and sovereign 
formula that seemed to him to hold the key to social 
behaviour ” (11,9). Without either looking upon any one of 
these processes to give us a sovereign formula to explain all 
social behaviour or agreeing with McDougall regarding his 
views, we might here consider the significance of these three 
modes of interaction in social behaviour. 

(b) . SYMPATHY 

Long ago Adam Smith (1759) and Herbert Spencer (1870) 
distinguished between two forms of sympatJiy. Firstly there 
is the almost quick response to feel like what the other man 
feels. For example, when a person is hit with a stick and 
cringes we also cringe. This has been explained by the 
earlier writers as instinctive. But the modern view tries to 
explain it on the basis of the conditioning reflex formula 
We cringe when we are hit and later the \Tsiial cues lead us 
to respond in the same way. McDougall called this the 
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primitive passive sympathy. The perception of sorrow in 
the Other makes us feel in the same way ; but this might 
lead us constantly to be having the same feelings and emo- 
tions which the others around us are experiencing. 
McDougall tried to avoid this dilemma by asserting that’ 
laughter is the mechanism by which we overcome this. 
Further, on many occasions the sympathetically induced 
pain may Overwhelm us and incapacitate us to render any 
kind of help at all. To illustrate, when your father falls 
down by slipping on a banana peel you may feel the same 
pain and rush to help him or be overwhelmed by the pain 
and become unable to move and render any help or you 
may even laugh and possibly feel ashamed of yourself or 
guilty at your behaviour. 

The second type of sympathy is, as Herbert Spencer puts 
it, more complex and reflective. We may sympathize with 
others even though we do not feel as they feel. Adam Smith 
tried to derive our sense of justice from the operation of 
sympathy. 

Closely related to sympathetic understanding is 
Empathy. It is the ability to put oneself in the position 
of the other person and realise what he feels. It is the 
ability to identify oneself with the other. We see illustra- 
tions of this in the play life of the child as well as in the 
role play, of the actors on the stage and also in the role 
play in vocational adjustments. Empathy involves the 
taking the role of another in imagination. If we are unable 
to imagine ourselves in the kind of conduct which another 
displays we may regard such- conduct as inhuman or non- 
human. Lois Murphy (1937) analysed thousands of cases 
of behaviour among the nursery school children. She found 
agpessive acts as well as sympathetic acts. “ The insecure 
child may be very unsympathetic ; his own needs and fears 
are too pressing to permit consideration of others ; on dis- 
appearance of his insecurity his sympathy may suddenly 
show an extraordinary development ” (8.302). 

Sometimes ethno-centrism is looked upon as directly 
opposed to sympathy and empathy. If an individual 
identifies himself with his own family, or religion or 
country and looks upon it as the best, he may find himself 
unable to sympathetmlly understand people of other 
groups. This leads to intolerance. But the underlying 
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phenomenon is the same, whether it is ethno-centrism or 
universalism. Homogeneity facilitates empathy. If it is 
restricted we have cliques and hostility towards other reli- 
gious and national groups. But if it is extended towards 
the whole of humanity or towards the whole of the universe 
there will be absence of intolerance and prejudice. “ The 
more similarity there is between the perceiver and the 
perceived person or object the greater the degree of 
empathy and understanding and identification that is 
possible ” (12.9). 

(c) IMITATION 

While sympathy is feelipg the same as another, imitation 
is doing the same as what the other is doing. By the earlier 
writers imitation was looked upon as an instinctive process. 
By some sociologists imitation was looked upon as a 
sovereign principle that can explain all social behaviour. 
The similarity in neuro-muscular system among all human 
beings and the fundamental organic drives in all human 
beings enable us to understand why imitation is quite 
extensive in society. Added to these two is the similarity 
in cultural environment. “ When one recalls the identical 
mechanisms of learning in all human beings and the com- 
mon patterns of personal, social and cultural environment 
to which individuals arc exposed, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why human behaviour in many dimensions of life is 
similar in form and content ” (3.109-10). 

According to Faris(13) there are three types of imitation 
behaviour, (a) The slow unwitting imitation. The infant 
and the child adopt the patterns of behaviour of the home 
and the group in a slow unwitting manner. We acquire 
our speech as well as the gestures in a gradual way. This 
IS the way in which we acquire our social heritage. 

(b) The second is quick immediate and unreflective 
imitation. This is what happens in the boys’ gangs as well 
as in the adult crowds. We do without reflecting what the 
other .members of the crowd do ; whether it is giving dona- 
tions Or setting fire to property. 

(c) Finally there is conscious deliberate imitation. 
We copy the techniques of o.ther peoples. The industria- 
lization as well as the improved methods of agriculture in 
the underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa is a deli- 
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berate imitation of the western forms. There is also the 
problem of fashions where we imitate the fashions of tlie 
people with prestige. Imitation thus is a process of inter- 
action which takes place at different levels in social deve- 
lopment and different situations in social life. 

(d) SUGGESTION 

I he phenomenon of suggestion has been defined as the 
uncritical acceptance of an idea. Often times we accept 
certain ideas not because Ve have thought critically about 
them but because of certain circumstances. By the end of 
19th century Charcot showed the influence of .suggestion in 
hysteria and other abnormal states of mind. Le Bon 
showed the influence of suggestion in mob behaviour or 
mob hysteria. So this concept became very important and 
was looked upon as a key idea which will help us to under- 
stand nearly all problems in social psychology. Let us 
now try to understand how suggestion operates in social 
behaviour. Suggestion may operate directly or indirectly. 
The mother uses direct suggestions when, she wants to 
influence the child. She is full of a number of ‘ do that ’ 
or ‘ dont do that ’. Similarly the teacher in the school 
gives a number of suggestions. A good deal of our reli- 
gious convictions are due to suggestions from the parents 
and others in childhood. But it is not always the direct 
suggestions that work. For example, the child may resist . 
if the mother says ’ go to sleep On the other hand if 
the mother makes an indirect suggestion “ It is bed time 
the child may, accept and go to bed. When suggestion is 
due primarily to the inhibition ■ of thinking it is called 
direct suggestion. On the other hand when it is due. to a 
dissociation it is known as indirect suggestion. The plat- 
form speaker as well as the advertiser ^ make use of both 
these kinds of suggestion. The professional auctioneer, 
for example, may announce that he will sell ten articles 
at the rate of one per minute irrespective of the value of 
bidding. He may take out his watch and proceed with the 
auction. The group will be at first sluggish and they may 
not bid. When the first two or three articles are sold by 
auction at a very cheap cost the members of the audience 
begin to compete with each other and the last five or six 
articles may be sold at very high figures. Similarly in the 
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crowd behaviour the emotional excitement inhibits think- 
ing. There is the apparent necessity for quick action. There 
is also the stress and self-interest. Conseciuently the mem- 
bers of the group will readily accept the suggestion put 
forward by the leader. ' 

Among the factors favouring indirect suggestion are 
interests and routine habits. A person who has a major 
interest in one field will be critical about the matters con- 
cerning that field. But in respect of ideas about other 
fields he becomes very suggestible. Similarly our habits 
make us accept whatever is in line with tliem. A thief 
may put on the policeman’s clothes and threaten people. 
A sturdy man may use the disguise of a broken arm or a 
broken leg and make begging into a successful profession. 
Indirect suggestion also works readily among the people 
with low intelligence. 

There are many factors which favour indirect suggestion 
by inhibiting thought. As we have seen already emotional 
excitement leads to heightened suggestibility. We find this 
both in individual behaviour as well as in crowd behaviour. 
“ The individual says and doe.s things in response to sug- 
gestions in fear, anger and desire that he would not do or 
say otherwise.” The Bhagavad Gita for instance says that 
an integrated man is characterised by “ Vita raga bhaya 
krodhaha ”. He is free from desire, fear and anger. When 
we are emotionally overpowered we believe false tales and 
act on their strength. Similarly in the crowd situation 
due to the emotional excitement individuals believe and 
react with violence. Also when a person is fatigued, 
drowsy and sleepy he becomes more suggestible. More 
important is the prestige of numbers and quantity. 
People are impressed by large numbers. There is prestige 
in .size and magnitude. This applies to objects as well as 
peoples. In politics it is the size of the group that counLs; 
in economic life the amount of a man’s income. 'Phe 
advertiser increases the .sale of the product by asserting that 
millions of people use the article. Just as size and magni- 
tude inhibit reflective thought ancl favour .suggestion we 
find that prestige of authority also induces .suggestibility. 
The source of authority may be the established religious 
books and cerenionies or the pomp of the king or the 
guru or the official pronouncement of the minister or the 
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expert opinion of a scientist or philosopher. Similarly 
what the elite of the society do or think becomes very 
influential. The printed word also obtains authority. 
Even the very manner of speaking, the tone of authority, 
will influence a man or a group to obey. Prestige sugges- 
tion has its roots in child behaviour. The child is asked to 
obey without questioning. We can refer to some very inter- 
esting experiments about influence of authority. In 1935 
Sherif asked the students to indicate their preferences for 
16 authors using the ranking method. A month later he took 
up 16 passages, all from one author, and ascribed them to 
16 different authors and asked them to give their preferen- 
tial judgment. Though the style was the same the subjects 
ranked the passages according to their preference for the 
authors (14). In 1936 Lorge gave the passage “ I hold it 
that a little rebellion, now and then, is a good thing, and 
as necessary in political world as storms are in the physical”. 
This is a well known passage by Thomas Jefferson. When 
the name of tlie author was given as Thomas Jefferson the 
subjects generally approved the statement and interpreted 
the word rebellion to mean a minor agitation. But when 
the same passage was given to others as a statement by 
Lenin, they repudiated the statement by interpreting the 
word rebellion to mean a violent revolution (15). In 1921 
Moore compared the influence of numbers with the pres- 
tige of expert opinion. The subjects were asked to give 
their' preferential judgments concerning the linguistic 
expressions, ethical concepts and musical combinations. 
Later on they were given the preferences of the majority 
of the group and the preference of the experts to the same 
material. In both cases the subjects changed their prefer- 
ences from their personal judgment to conform to the 
judgment of the majority and the judgments of the experts. 
Moore found that the prestige factor proved more eflEective 
in the field of ethical values and of the least value in the 
musical taste (16). 


Social facilitation 

On tlie basis of his experimental work F. H. Allport (6) 
gave experimental evidence regarding the increase in 
activity of an individual when he secs other individuals 
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doing the ssme or similar activities. The sights and sounds 
from the activities of others stimulate an individual to do 
more work. This is the effect of co-workers on us. As is 
well known we eat more and drink more when we are in 
the company of other people than when we are alone. 
Similarly women are able to knit faster when they are at 
a knitting party than when they are working alone at home. 
Experiments have been carried to find out to what extent 
the co-acting group affects the activities of an individual. 
Comparisons are made between the performance of a task 
when an individual is working alone and when he is work- 
ing with others. There is here the problem of competition 
and in laboratory experiments attempts have been made 
by providing suitable instructions to the individuals not 
to compete with others. Further, attempts have been made 
to study the difference between the individual performance, 
the performance with co-acting groups and the performance, 
when there is competition. It has been found, as we shall 
see later (Ch. XVI) that competition increases the activity 
much more than the mere co-acting group itself. We are 
familiar with the institution of suthra yagna where a num- 
ber of individuals sit together with or without an audience 
and spin thread out of Charka. The technique of sutra 
yagna has two factors : (a) social facilitation— increasing the 
amount of work and thus influencing the confidence of the 
individual about his productivity, (b) There is the social 
factor involving the imitation as well as group belonging. 

A number of experiments were conducted from 1930—35 
using various kinds of activities, like multiplication, can- 
cellation of numbers and so on (17). All the various inves- 
tigations gave rather similar results. The speed of perfor- 
mance increases but the subjects also reported some 
emotional excitement. On the other hand it was found 
that the quality of the work was poor. So we find that 
the experimental evidence shows an increase of performance 
in the co-acting group as compared with solitary work, but 
also a decrease in efficiency and quality of work. In the 
group situation four to five subjects worked together while 
at the solitary task the subject was in a separate room. 
Allport drew a distinction between the effects of rivalry 
and the effects of true facilitation. Rivalry leads to an 
intensification of activity through emotional reinforcements 
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while social facilitation Icaijs to intensification of an acti- 
vity due to the direct effect of the sight and sound of others 
working. Such a direct effect may be found even in one’s 
own activities by way of conditioning stimuli. The sight 
and sound of one’s own actions facilitates further action 
by way of conditioning what may be called self-stimulation. 
In the same way the sights and sounds of other working 
groups become contributory conditioning stimuli leading 
to facilitation. It is possible that over and above such ele- 
mentary conditioning there may be the influence of attitude 
also. Because we knotv that other people are doing similar 
work we may put in more exertion. Of course the exer- 
tion may become much more in rivalry. The distractions 
arising in the group situation may lead to compensation 
and increased exertion. Dashiell found a difference bet- 
ween a subject working alone and a subject working alone 
when other people are doing similar work in other rooms. 
There was social facilitation in the latter situation also. In 
other words there is a social facilitation even when there 
is not the direct sight and sound of other people working, 
but the mere awarenfesS that others are also working (17). 
Thus the effect of competition cannot be successfully elimi- 
nated. Another effect of the group upon the individual 
performance is the setting up of “ out-put norms The 
different people who are now working together will more 
or less work at about the same speed. Consequently we 
find that the man who did the best in the alone situation 
will not gain much in the co-working situation. Whereas 
the man whose performance is poor in the alone situation 
will gain considerably. Thus even in such a simple situa- 
tion as that of woi’king in a co-acting group tve find that 
over and above the sights and sounds of others working, 
there may be stimulation due to some other motivating 
factors. 


Social inhibition 

When we are being watched by other people there is a 
decrease in our performance. This is social inhibition. As 
is yieir known there is the stagefright which makes a person 
anxious when he makes a public speech or when he appears 
before a board of interview. The experimental work has 
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been made to find out how performance is affected by the 
presence of an audience. The audience may be of . two 
varieties. It may be passive or it may be deliberately 
threatening, creating tense situation. Most investigators 
have found that performance decreases when an audience 
is present. Combs and Taylor (18) found a big difference 
between solitary work and work before an audience in a 
translation task. Several investigators have also found that 
besides a decrease in quantity there is also an increase in 
errors. Cowen(19) found an increased rigidity at problem 
solving in the audience situation. Attention may be drawn 
to the familiar experience of the inhibiting effects which 
we notice on the conversation of two or three people when 
we pass by them. The presence of another person mov- 
ing and the possibility of his overhearing, may lead to 
an inhibition in the flow of conversation. The conver- 
sation may stop for a couple of minutes and start 
once again. Social inhibition may in part be due to past 
conditioning. The child when he learns to be obedient 
has to curtail its expressions when it is in front of the 
parents. Even when one is grown up the presence of 
another individual or group of individuals may have the 
same inhibiting effect. Of course, this does not prevent 
our overcoming, by further learning, such inhibition effects. 
There is also the inhibiting effect which arises out of the 
arousal of emotions by the presence of other people, parti- 
cularly our thought processes are affected by the presence 
of people whom we hate or fear. 

Identification 

The psychoanalysts have shown that identification and 
projection have very important social consequences. In 
identification the individual reacts to other persons as if 
they were a part of himself. In projection the individual 
makes his own behaviour part of external world. To put 
it in another, way while in identification we look upon the 
success of other people as our owii, in projection we impute 
our failures to other people. When our College wins in 
a football tournament each student of the College feels 
proud of the achievement. He feels that he' himself ha.s 
done something magnificent. Social identification starts 

7 
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very early in life when the child is making adjustments to 
his environment. The helpless child looks upon the 
parents as a means for the fulfilment of his own wishes. 
The parent also helps in this. What the child is unable to 
do the parents will do and make him feel that he himself 
has contributed to the performance of the act. We also 
find often that children at school proudly refer to the 
achievement of their parents and thus establish their own 
superiority. For the parents also this kind of posing as an 
ideal model helps them to control their children effectively. 
With growth the child may lose his early identification 
with his parents and it will now be shifted to his friends 
and other social groups. As we know not only the students 
but adults also try to enhance their ego by joining several 
organizations. Even doctrines of racial superiority have 
their roots in the social identification. The individual 
feels very superior because he belongs to a superior race. 
Society also excuses a man when he praises the group as a 
whole compared with its attitude when he tries to praise 
himself or when he fries to praise another individual. The 
group can identify itself with the group as a whole rather 
than with a particular individual excepting when it comes 
to individuals who have done outstanding work. The 
Indian, for example, feels very proud of Buddha, Gandhi, 
Tagore and other national leaders. He feels that he is 
partaking in the gloiy of these national leaders. As we 
shall see later on this mechanism of identification has its 
own virtues as well as its dangers both in the building up 
of the individual as well as the building up of the group 
solidarity. 


Social projection 

One of the outstanding characteristics of a person’s 
consciousness is its external reference. We are aware of 
persons and things around us and we behave in a world 
of persons and things whether we avoid them or go towards 
them. As Freud has shown an aspect of this external refer- 
ence is projection. In projection an individual responds 
to his own weaknesses and feels as if they are a part of 
the extetnar World rather than a part of himself. It must 
be realised that projection is a fundamental mechanism 
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which is present in normal as well as abnormal behaviour. 

The external world to which we react is not entirely 
objective. The analysis of the perceptual process clearly 
shows that in every perception the present stimulus as well 
as our past experiences are involved. Long ago the ancient 
Indian thinkers spoke about “ savikalpa prathyaksha ” — 
perception with supplementation. Consequently the world 
to which we respond is made of what is objective as w'cll 
as what is subjective. Thus we find that we put into the 
people and objects a part of ourselves. This is at once 
advantageous and dangerous. Both pei'ception as well as 
inaccurate perception are due to this process of supplemen- 
tation. In social projection we project our own wishes and 
desires into other people. A melancholic man looks upon 
the world as a sad place and looks upon the other human 
beings as mean and selfish and greedy. On the other hand 
when we are optimistic, we look at the whole world with 
cheerfulness. We have the tendency to perceive our 
fellow hunian beings as behaving in terms of our own 
desires and wishes. We read into their utterances and 
actions what we want to believe. Even a person of the 
political minority grpup assumes that his views are more 
prevalent in the group as a whole than what they really 
are. As we know every man who seeks election to an oflice 
feels absolutely sure that he will be elected. He stresses 
the importance of his supporters and minimises the influ- 
ence of his opponents. Otherwise so many people will not 
sepk election either as partymen or as independents. 

Social projection is involved in our perception oi' the 
rneaning of social events. The communist for examiile 
always feels that the revolution is just around the corner. 
Every industrial conflict or agrarian conflict is to him a 
sign that there is wide discontent and he makes use tif all 
these opportunities to build up the strength of his own 
party. Every political party interprets the social events in 
terms of its own predilections. This is what gives strength 
to the various political parties whether in maioritv or 
minority. •' ’’ 

As the psychoanalysts have shown projection occurs 
readily in an individual who has a basic conflict to resolve. 
Who IS the individual who is free from conflicts? This 
IS w y we find that projection is not a phenomenon res- 
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tricted to abnormal behaviour but is something ubiquitous. 
When we have some desires which are not in line with the 
rest of our personality there is conflict and conflict is some- 
thing painful. One of the means that we employ is to 
attribute these desires to other people. When we look 
upon such desires as characteristics of our neighbours we 
can then condemn the others most violently. This is the 
way in which we try to avoid the painfulness of self- 
reproach. So the person avoids pain and humiliation by 
projecting his fault on other people, and by rebuking the 
fault in the others effectively. Thus projection is a sub- 
stitute for the unpleasant experience of self-reproach. This 
is why when a person possesses some fault or deficiency of 
which he is ashamed, he will be notoriously intolerant of 
others with the same or similar faults. Whenever we meet 
a person with projection we may suspect that the individual 
himself may be having that fault. 

There is also another form of projection. We may 
project not the unwelcome impulses but the moral senti- 
ment which condemns it. . Such a person is constantly on 
the defensive against imaginary criticisms. He is always 
ready to check offence. He interprets the words and deeds 
of others as veiled slights to himself. In the pathological 
cases this form of projection may lead to hallucinations. 
The patient may hear voices denouncing him. 

Thus we find that projection implies a lack of insight. 
If we are honest we can recognize the deficiencies in our- 
selves. When we recognize our own deficiencies there is no 
need to resort to projection. In 1936 Sears (20) conducted 
a very interesting experiment to study projection. He 
asked a group of , people to rate themselves as well as the 
other members of the group on the following traits : stingi- 
ness, obstinacy, disorderliness and bashfulness. He tried 
to get an objective measure of insight by comparing a 
person’s self-rating on the given trait with the average 
rating given to him by his associates. He obtained a 
measure of projection on the basis of the average rating 
which an individual had assigned to other people. Sears 
found that in general the people who lacked insight into 
themselves attributed more of their traits to other people 
in comparison with those who had insight. He also found 
that those who were accurate in their self-rating imputed 
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the opposite traits to their fellows. For example, the stu- 
dents who realised their own stubborn dispositions tended 
to look upon others as pliable and agreeable. Further 
Sears found that the people with insight did not regard 
such traits as stinginess and obstinacy as reprehensible. 
It was the people who lacked insight that tended to look 
upon such traits as reprehensible. 

Thus we find that the people with insight into them- 
selves tend to overcome the tendency to project. We can 
now understand the insistence in the East as well as in the 
West on self-knowledge. The social interactions of a 
person with self-knowledge, with deep insights into himself, 
will tend to be more realistic and objective. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SOCIAL NORMS, R O L E S AND 

S 1’ A T U S 

Social norms 

In the course of .human interaction .social norms are 
developed which regulate behaviour within ttie group and 
between groups. According to Sherif “A social value or 
norm is standardised in the course of human interaction 
in relation to those aspects of life that have sonic conse- 
quence in the scheme of things of the particular group ” 
(1-27). Thus a social norm is a generalization. Further 
it is something which is affectively charged. It involves 
value judgment. An act is approved or disapproved. It is 
looked upon as an ideal or it is condemned. Thus the 
formation of social norms is possible because of man’s con- 
ceptual level of functions and the use of language. The 
social norms are transmitted from generation to generation 
through language. Thus the past of every group influences 
the present behaviour. The standard generalizations of the 
past generation influence the present generation. 

The term social norm is a generic term including social 
standards, customs, traditions, rules, folkways, fads and 
fashions. In other words some social norms are transitory 
like fads and fashions which change frequently ; some social 
norms functioning through ages are deep seated in the life 
of the group, like the ways, customs and traditions. Finally 
some social norms are creative and constructive ; some indi- 
vidual or group of individuals may bring about new 
standards of conduct and new social values, which may be 
based upon the customs and traditions of the group but 
which lead the group forward in a constructive way. As 
we know Mahatma Gandhi and Vinobha Bhave have 
changed Indian life considerably by their constructive 
approach _ to certain social values. But they have based 
these social values on the experiences and traditions of 
India and that is why these changes are accepted in a 
gradual way. Though radical their norms do not appear 

los 
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to the individuals as something which have completely 
changed their way of life. Indians feel that they are con- 
tinuing with slight modifications their traditional way of 
life. 

Social norms are evaluative. They involve valuation 
on certain modes of behaviour in relation to persons, objects 
or situations. They also set up expectations of behaviour. 
Other individuals expect a given individual to behave in 
a particular way. 

Social norms are not formed with respect to every kind 
of behaviour. We find that the norms relate to certain areas 
of life which are matters of consequence to the gtoup. This 
depends upon the main purposes and goals of the group 
and the relationship of the group to the other groups. 

Another feature of the social norm is that it allows a 
considerable amount of latitude. As Sherif puts it “ Sexial 
values or norms seldom specify just one point or one single 
way of behaviour. Like all concepts, norms encompass a 
range of behaviour which is tolerable (permissible) to the 
group. The range of tolerable behaviour varies in extent, 
specificity or permissiveness both in terms of the importance 
of the matter a norm pertains to and in terms of the posi- 
tion of a particular member in the group hierarchy ” (1.171). 
We may find that in minor matters, the range of tolerable 
behaviour is considerable, but in vital matters concerning 
existence and stability of the group, the range will be 
narrower. Thus the existence of social norms should not 
be construed texmean that the behaviour of the society is 
something rigid. It allows a good deal of latitude and 
variability of behaviour. Particularly in modem differen- 
tiated societies an individual will belong to a number of 
groups which may even have conflicting or even contradic- 
tory norms. Because of his family a man belongs to a par- 
ticular religious organization, because of his profession he 
may belong to another kind of organization. On the basis 
of his wealth he may become a member of a fashionable 
club with its own norms of behaviour. All the.se groups 
may not cherish the same norms. This may lead to a 
conflict in the mind of the individual and it is possible 
that he may try to avoid this conflict by giving up affiliation 
with l:e*tain ofgElmzations or he may try to bring about 
certain adjustments in his behaviour ih order that he can 
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adjust himself to the varying group demands. 

Even in informal organized groups social norms may 
arise. For example, the street corner boys gangs may 
develop their ovm rules and regulations. Similarly even 
groups which rebel against organized society may form 
their own norms. For example, the political revolutionary 
groups may have very strict social norms. F.ven a group 
of thieves or gangsters will develop their own norms and 
probably among these groups the range of tolerable beha- 
viour may be much more narrow. 

The norms of a group may be informal like rules of the 
games of children or they may codify them into written rules 
and constitutions like the standardized games of tennis, 
cricket and so on. Similarly we find that the norms of 
the group behaviour among the villagers and among the 
caste groups are unwritten, whereas the group as a whole 
may have its own written law and constitution. As is well- 
known Great Britain has no written constitution whereas 
India has a written constitution. Even in economic 
matters we find that the norms may be regulated by the 
written law or the unwritten law. A promise to repay a 
borrowed sum of money may be a mere oral promise or 
may be written on an ordinary piece of paper or on a 
stamped paper. Thus social norms may have a written 
organized form or they may be unwritten but yet quite 
strong. 

If a group does not have written rules, how do we know 
that it has got social norms ? As Freedman and others have 
pointed out (2), by observing the behaviour of individuals 
in a group^ we can notice striking similarities in the beha- 
viour of different individuals. It is possible that some of 
theni express it in words and refer to them as group stan- 
dards or they may not be able to do so but still they con- 
form to these norms. Secondly, we find that the group will 
have certain sanctions behaviour in conformity to the 
poup norm will be rewarded and behaviour which is not 
in conformity ivith the ^oup norm may be punished. We 
can observe these sanctions in operation and thus deter- 
mine the nature of the social norms. An individual who 
behaves according to jprescribed group norms may be 
praised, may be accorded prestige and recognition, while 
on the contrary, the individual who deviates from the 
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group norms may be punished with ridicule. 

A careful investigation will show the existence of social 
norms in an informal, nevertheless forceful way. In the 
factory, a group of workers may set up a certain norm of 
production and any individual who produces more than 
this limit will be punished by the group in several ways by 
ridicule, by withdrawal, or even with physical punishment. 
A member of the group realises that unless he conforms 
to the group behaviour lie will have, a very painful life ; 
if he conforms he gets approval or even praise and affection 
from other members of the group. This is so, not only 
among the workers in a factory but even among the 
teachers in a school or doctors in a hospital. The teacher 
who has undergone his training and comes to the school 
may try to put into operation some of the methods of 
education which he learnt in the teacher's college. But 
before long he will find that his life in the group becomes 
intolerable if he pursues such practices. Ultimately the 
bulk of the teachers end up by conforming to the group 
norms in the school. Those who are very idealistic may 
avoid the situation by probably resigning from the school 
and either going to another school with progressive ideas 
or by starting a new institution of their own. There is 
a similar behaviour among the doctors in the hospital. 
New practices in medicine or surgery do not spread easily 
because of this resistance set up by the group norm. In 
the recent years attempts have been made to lower or to 
eliminate the resistance of this kind, which prevents new 
practices and progressive measures, by the setting up of 
research units in each section, by the publication and use 
of research journals. A good deal of the trouble with 
respect to adoption of improved methods of agriculture 
in the country is due to these social norms. A young 
farmer, who is educated by new techniques, when he goes 
back to his village and tries to practise these new techni- 
ques will find that he is treated with contempt and scorn ; 
that his methods are all ridiculed by the other members 
of the group. The only way to overcome this is by setting 
up research units which operate with the cooperation of 
the progressive farmers within the Hobli or Tehsil. 

Thus deviations from the norm are prevented by the 
members of the group irrespective of whether the deviation 
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is in the interests of the group as a whole or not. This is at 
the basis of resistance to change. All kinds of pressures 
are applied by group members in order to secure confor- 
mity to norms. Further these pressures also indicate the 
existence of the norms. As a matter of fact conformity and 
deviation are meaningful only when an individual is a 
member of the group which possesses the norm. The group 
does not expect conformity to the norms from a stranger. 
The solidarity of the group is indicated by behaviour of 
the members of the group within the range prescribed by 
its norm ; but if overt pressures or coercion toward con- 
formity becomes a necessary feature, this indicates that 
the solidarity of the group is at a very low level. 

The lormation of social norms 

A study of the formation of social' norms will be very 
useful in understanding the nature of the social norms by 
examining the way in which the social norms originate. 
Further; by a study of the norm formation we can also 
understand the process through which an individual 
acquires the standard values and aspirations of the group 
to which he belongs. To the growing child as well as to 
a new member of the organized group the .social reforms 
are at first external. The norms are revealed through the 
actions and words of the other people. In 1932 the Swiss 
psychologist Piaget published his studies of the develop- 
ment of children’s ideas of right and wrong (3). He showed 
that the moral judgment of the child goes through various 
levels of growth. He studied the way in which children 
learn to play marbles. Piaget found four stages in the 
response to right and wrong. The little children first began 
to play the marbles by watching the bigger boys playing 
them. When asked who won, they simply said that every- 
body won. In other words the child was just enjoying the 
activity and he was not making any judgment in terms of 
success and failure, or in terms of fair and unfair methods. 
When the child is about 4—5 years of age he learn.s the 
rule.s of the game and he rigidly adheres to them. In the 
second stage the moral rules are just as objective as the 
niarbles themselves. Every thing is objectively right or 
objectively wrong. There is no other way of playing 
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marbles. Piaget calls this stage that of moral realism. If 
a child is told that children in other localities have different 
rules of playing marbles he does not understand it. Accord- 
ing to him they do not play the real game of marbles. In 
the third stage when the child is about 7—8 years of age he 
starts to recognize that the rules are made by people. So 
he looks upon the rules not as fixed and absolute, above the 
human wishes and needs, but as arrangements made by 
human device. Consequently he changes his whole concep- 
tion of what is fair and W'hat is unfair. Thus as the child 
matures by interaction with other children he grasps the 
notion of reciprocity. In the process of reciprocal inter- 
action the child realises that norms are based on mutual 
agreement. He further realises that these rules can be 
changed and that new rules can be made. The fourth stage 
appears around the period of adolescence. The boy realises 
that reciprocity is not always possible. Reciprocity depends 
upon the realisation that you can play the marble game in 
any manner you like provided everybody else can play in 
the same way. If the rule applies to all, the rule is satis- 
factory. But there are individuals to whom these rules 
cannot be applied. Reciprocity is to be tempered by consi- 
derations of equity ; namely the recognition of the special 
circumstances, the special needs which characterise a given 
individual. / Thus in this stage the boy not only realises 
that the other people have the same rights but he grasps 
the need to realise that the other person’s situation may 
be different from his own. This enables him to look upon 
the moral judgment as not something arbitrary but as 
something dependent upon the personal factor. 

Piaget has shown that a child’s ideas of right and wrong 
in the home follows a .similar process of growth. When a 
child was asked what she would do when another girl un- 
wittingly knocks over a tray of dishes and breaks them, she 
said that the girl must be punished. When she was asked 
how much punishment she would give, the child replied 
that it depended upon the dishes she has broken. Thus at 
this stage wrong-doing is an objective thing and it can be 
measured in terms of damage done. The subjective con- 
siderations, the intentions of the child, whether she deli- 
berately broke the dishes or not, are irrelevant at this 
stage. But by the time she is six or seven years of age. 
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she goes beyond this purely physical and external situation 
and tries to find out why the other girl broke the dishes. 
This is a recognition that the same external act may arise 
from different kinds of internal attitudes. Thus Piaget 
has shown that the social norms are not acquired all at 
once. They come slowly as a result of interaction, on 
increasing experience of dealing with people of different 
outlooks and the personal needs of different individuals. 

Norm formation in the laboratory 


In 1936 Sherif(4) designed an experiment to demonstrate 
how norms are formed. He used a stimulus situation 


which was lacking in objective structure. He studied two 
problems ; one the individual and the other the social. 
What will an individual do when he is asked to make judg- 
ments about a stimulus situation which lacks an objective 
structure, when there is no comparison with other aspects 
of the external stimulus field ? Secondly, how will a group 
react under such conditions? He used the autokinetic 


situation to conduct these studies. When a single small 
light is shown in complete darkness the resulting- experi- 
ence is that the spot of light appears to move erratically 
in ail directions. The person who sees this light is unable 
to judge the distance between him and the light. Further, 
the light may appear at different places in the room. This 
is because he is unable to localise definitely the point of 
light, as the whole room is dark. There is nothing in 
reference to which the light could be located. Consequently 
the light appears to move. This apparent movement takes 
place even when the subject knows perfectly that the light 
IS not moving. The extent of the movement is used as a 
quantitative index to study the formation of norm.s. A 
hundred jud^ents were obtained from each subject. The 
hght was exposed for 2 seconds, it was physically stationary. 
Ihe results show that the subjects tended- to establish a 
range. Sherif found that each subject quickly built up for 
himself a characteristic norm. Some subjects expressed all 
their judgments within a Tange of one to .3 inches; others 
teit mat the light moved anywhere from 9 ' to 11 ** To 
begin wiA the judgments of distance of movement might 
vary considerably but -before long there was a self-established 
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narrow range. Thus this experiment established that when 
an individual is perceiving an unrelated stimulus, after a 
few repetitions, he is able to establish a norm around a fairly 
limited range. Sherif tried to find how the individual will 
react when he is in company with other individuals in the 
situation. Twenty subjects started from the alone situation 
and after they had established their own norms they were 
put into group situation. Another batc:h of 20 people started 
with group session.s and they were put into the alone situa- 
tion afterwards. In the group sessions some times there 
were two people sometimes three people. When individuals 
who had developed their own norms were put together in 
the group situation it was found that there was a conver- 
gence between their judgments and, before long, a norm 
peculiar to group was established. Thus there was a differ- 
ence between individual norm and the group norm ; what- 
ever may be individual norm, in the group situation, a 
group norm developed. 

In the case of the individuals who started with the group 
situation a similar result was found. Each started with his 
own judgments regarding the extent of movement but soon 
the group norm was established. Subsequently when these 
individuals were put into the alone situation it was found 
that tlie norm which was established in the group situation 
persisted. Thus we find that in the new group situation 
there is an interaction and the norm which emerges is due 
to this interaction. Further the effect of this interacting 
situation persists later on when the individual is by himself. 
In other words the group norm once it is establislipd be- 
comes the indiyidual’s own norm. 

He found that the social norm or the group norm gravi- 
tated towards the norm established by a dominating person 
but by further experiments Sherif was able, to show that 
this is not merely the result of the domination of one indi- 
vidual. It was found that once the group norm was estab- 
lished later on if the leader deviated from the norm, the 
^oup did not change. Thus the group norm when once 
it is established becomes powerful on its own. 

In another experiment (5) Sherif demonstrated that the 
prestige relationships between individuals had considerable 
effects on the norms. One of the two individuals in the 
experiment was a new person and the other was a collabo- 
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rator with the experimentei* who had considerable prestige 
with the new person. The new subject after some exposures 
established her own standard at about 5 After this the 
collaborator gave a judgment of 12 In the later situation 
the new subject increased the extent to 8” and when the 
collaborator persisted with her 12” judgment, gradually 
the new subject also came up to 12” norm. After this the 
collaborator expressed that the experimenter had now 
changed the set up and that the light was moving only 
This produced an interesting situation. Thotigh the new 
subject also shifted her norm from 12” in the direction of 
3” she showed considerable resistance during the se.ssions 
and it was found that this brought about a hostility towards 
the experimenter and that this attitude of hostility and 
annoyance persisted for quite a long time. 

When the individuals who started with the alone situation 


and had established their own norms entered into the group 
situation their introspective reports revealed that some 
times they were aware that they were adjusting to the judg- 
ments of other individuals but often the individuals did not 
realise that they were converging. Consequently this aware- 
ness or lack of awareness did not affect the situation. The 


group interaction , leads to emergence of a group norm in 
either case. The matter of interest in this experimental 
situation is that the subjects were not moved by any com- 
mon interest or threat in order to develop the group norm. 
The mere interactional situation itself led to the develop- 
ment and formation of the group norm, “ It is evident 
that the convergence tow^ai'd a common norm by individuals 
in interaction is not due to any one sovereign factor, like a 
supposedly basic need to conform or innate suggestibility, 
but to a number of interrelated factors coming from the 
individuals, the objective stimulus situation, and the inter- 
action process ” (1.266). 

Blake and Brehm(6) found that common norms arc 
formed even when the other perspns are not actually pre- 
sent in the room. They used a tape recorder which gave 
*^ 0 ^ judgments of other people and the subject was told 

^ «dier 

TOoms. Thus the group atmosphere can be created by the 

mere use of the voice. This situation is strongly reminis- 
«nrof the several fables and mythologies where the IndM- 
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dual behaviour is altered by the use of the voice of God or 
the voice from no-where. Today we find evidence of this in 
the use of the radio and the television to influence the 
behaviour of an individual who is alone in his room. Thus 
the group situation does not necessarily involve the presence 
of the other individuals. The normal as well as the abnor- 
mal are influenced by the voices from no-where. 

Sherif has shown experimentally how the group norm 
tends to be internalized by the individual. Consequently 
the norm persists even when the individual is in the alone 
situation. As Sherif writes ; “ The psychological basis of 
established social norms, such as stereotypes, fashions, con- 
ventions, customs and values, is the formation of common 
reference points or anchorages as a product of interaction 
among individuals. Once such anchorages are established 
and internalized by the individual, they become important 
factors in determining or modifying his reactions to the 
situation that he will face later alone — social or even non- 
social — especially if the stimulus field is not well struc- 
tured ”. (1.260). 

Another important fact which emerges from this experi- 
mental work of Sherif is that the norms in the individual 
as well as in the group emerge when individuals and groups 
are faced with situations which are unstructured. The 
group situations are essentially of this unstructured variety 
where differing customs and traditions and functions deve- 
lop. For example, with respect to what we eat and how we 
eat, the whole situation- is unstructured and consequently 
there is full scope for social norms to develop : Similarly 
with respect to all the various critical situations in the life 
of the human group like birth, marriage, death, war, pesti- 
lence and so on. 

Woodworth (7) has stressed the importance of social 
norms by pointing our attention to the way in which an 
individual builds up a code of conduct or adopts the code 
of the group. He has shown how the group norms follow ; 
for example, competition is stressed in the Western society 
and particularly in the American society. An individual 
who surpasses others in wealth or power may boast openly 
of his superiority. But in India, for instance, the social 
norm is different. Even though competition is stressed, 
an individual can win social approval and praise only 
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through service and modesty. Personality difficulties may 
arise if tliere is disharmony between an individual’s inclina- 
tions and the group standards. 

The social role 

Our perception of other individuals with whom we interact 
may lead to the adoption of social role. Sociologists have 
looked upon social role as something which is imposed on an 
individual by the group. This is certainly true particularly 
in the 'traditional social patterns. The son of a monarch 
behaves like a prince and later as a monarch. 

Similarly in the olden society caste rules brought about 
imposition of certain roles. The untouchable child was 
taught by his parents and was expected by the members of 
the other groups to show deference to the other caste groups. 
Similarly even today we find that men and women accept 
certain roles imposed by. culture. Society does not like a 
boy who behaves in a girlish way nor a man who behaves 
in a womanish manner. Similarly the woman who behaves 
in a masculine fashion is not tolerated. But these illustra- 
tions should not blind us to the fact that role taking is also 
determined by the individual himself. As Woodworth has 
written : “ Personality, from an ultra-social point of view, is 
the individual’s response to the role imposed on him by 
the group. To a student of individual differences it would 
seem more likely that each individual gravitates towards a 
role that suits his own characteristics, and that he finds his 
role or makes it rather than having it thrust upon him by 
arbitrary group action. Once in a role he certainly develops 
according to the requirements and opportunities of that 
role ” (7.180). Thus the social role is partly dependent on 
the social situation and partly on the individual factor. 

The child at home has a role to play. His social role is 
to be weak and dependent, to be loved and admired. But 
soon he has to get out of this role and grow and become 
more and more independent. Thus both the parent as well 
as the child have to play their roles at home. 'I'here may 
be difficulties both for the parent and for the child if these 
■roles are not properly played. If the child is constantly 
loved and admired and permitted to continue in this role 
he may become a spoilt child. On the other hand if the 
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parents impose strict rules and regulations on tla# behaviour 
of the child he may become coweddown. Whether the 
child is treated as a favourite child or is neglecte'd as an 
unwanted child there will be difficulties and we will have 
problem children. Adler has laid very great stress on the 
child’s position in the family, the birth order. He believed 
that the role the child has to play in the family due to the 
■m-der of birth will permanently affect the child’s personality. 
iFreud has used the concept of identification in order to 
show the importance of the role in a child’s life. He has 
shown that the boy wants to be like his father, the girl 
wants to be like her mother. Social role is not only im- 
■portant within the home, it is also significant outside, 
^tudies of play groups and street corner gangs have shown 
ihat the child finds his role in the group. When the child 
5s with his friends he escapes from the role of a dependent 
sand there is scope for his love of adventures. Boys gangs 
often have leaders. One boy may be “ the brain of the 
^ang ", another may be " the dare devil ”, the third boy 
may play the part of the vidushaka, the fun-maker. Thus 
Site activities of the gang require different kinds of roles, 
^nd we find that the boy, depending on his talents, will 
jobtain and play the proper social role. It is possible that 
jJie higher roles of the gang may be obtained only by com- 
ipetition. In other words the roles in the gang are not 
merely determined by somebody or by the group as a 
whole. They are determined in a large measure by the 
■personality and talents of each boy. It is possible that a 
^oy, once he finds a congenial role, may further develop 
his personality to suit his role. 

r Most of the roles in society are recipi’ocal. Parent-child, 
iiusband-wife, host-guest, teacher-student, employee-em- 
ployer, leader-follower, seller-customer and so on. We 
find that there is a reciprocity, each plays his role according 
do certain expectations and demands. There are also some 
■foies which are situational roles. According to Sargent (8) 
these situational roles depend upon the personality varia- 
bles. For instance the insecure person on account of his 
great need for recognition may play the role of a man of 
the world or he may become a bully or flirt. Sargent points 
out that the social role may be determined by the cultural, 
personal and situational factors. We find tlrat age, sex. 
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occupation class are very important factors which affect 
the patteSni ;of social interaction. The individuals will 
adopt the |i©rresponding roles. Thus both social require- 
ments as well as individual needs may play a part in deter- 
mining tbe role accepted or assumed by an individual. 
Moreno (9) has shown that “voluntary role taking” is 
therapeutic. 

Newcomb (10) found in a study of the college community 
that objective roles were assigned to the members of the 
group on the basis of observable personality characteristics. 
He also found that there were self-assigned subjective roles. 
It is probable that the acceptance of the subjective roles de- 
pending upon the realities of the situation and resources of 
one's own personality arc at a higher level both from the 
point of view of the individual as well as from that oi' the 
society in comparison with the mere acceptance of an 
objective role. One of the chief factors in the backward 
poups in the world may be this imposition of roles on 
individuals by others. On the other hand the highest 
development of an individual may be possible only when 
an individual decides upon his roles on the basis of his 
abilities and limitations. 

We find that the social role is a matter of leaning as 
well as perceiving. In the reciprocal roles each individual 
perceives the other individual in a definite role and adjusts 
his own behaviour. Of course the group norms play a vei 7 
important part. The host must be cordial to the guests, 
receive them with affection ; reciprocally the guest has to 
play his own role by appropriate behaviour. These roles 
have to be learnt. It is only with experience that we are able 
to behave in the appropriate manner. In the traditional 
society it was assumed that these roles are pre-determined 
by birth or before birth, though it must be recognized 
that^ the traditional society took elaborate steps to train 
the individuals to fit them for the roles. 

We may accept the definition of the term social role by 
Sargent ; “ A person’s role is a pattern or type of social 

behavior which seems situationally appropriate to him in 
terms of the demands and expectations of . those in the 
group ” (8.360). Thus social roles are an aspect of social 
interaction. A role has a meaning only in terms of inter- 
personal relationship : how each individual reacts to the 
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Other individuals in the given situation. Thus ^the demands 
and expectations of others play a very important part. We 
learn to understand the demands and expectations and 
develop the appropriate lines of behaviour. A further 
important feature of the social role is that of internaliza- 
tion. As Guthrie pointed out long ago : “ We recognize a 
description of ourselves, acknowledge our attributes or our 
membership in a class and appropriate behavior follows the 
thought ” (11.139). When a man wears his clothes or buys 
his clothes he accepts those which are appropriate to his 
position and rejects the others. Newcomb has looked upon 
the role attitude as an intervening variable between a 
person’s role as prescribed and the actual role behaviour. 
First the parents or others may teach the individual about 
the appropriate behaviour. Before long this will be inter- 
nalized and the individual will learn to behave in an appro- 
priate manner. ^ 

It must be borne in mind that the child learns the 
various roles ; as the child grows it becomes more and more 
familiar with its own roles and the roles that the adults 
around are taking. In fact the child adopts many of these 
roles in his play. He goes around the kitchen with the 
mother or the cook and plays with pans and pots and 
spoons. The toy manufacturers produce toys for kitchen 
play and the parents purchase them and give them to the 
children. When the visitors come to the house and when 
the motlier serves tea to the guests the child of two or three 
may bring her ‘ tea-set ’ and the mother may actually teach 
the child to serve tea with her toy tea-set to the guests and 
the guests may also pretend and drink the tea. When the 
child goes through the proper movements it may be reward- 
ed with praise and affection. If it goes through the wrong 
movements it may be taught by the parents and the others 
in the house. When the child learns to speak the role- 
taking becomes much more extended. The child not only 
acts but speaks appropriately. The child may play 
the roles of several persons with whom he interacts. 
“The child plays at being mother, nurse, fireman, airplane- 
pilot and soldier. But, even more important than this, 
he plays several roles in close succession. In imaginative 
play he talks first as one assumed character, then as another, 
and perhaps as himself. There is a rehearsal within of the 
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words of others to him and of his reply to them. He may 
one moment be store-keeper and the next a shopper. He 
goes through the interaction of selling himself make-believe 
candy. As policeman he may arrest himself ; as traveller he 
delivers his make-believe ticket to himself as conductor. 
These various groups of stimuli and response, some actual, 
some imaginary, get organized into a wide range of separate 
roles. They are related to situations at home, on the play- 
ground, in school and wherever the child gets its funda- 
mental social conditioning ” (12.136-7). It is in this way 
that the child becomes familiar with tlie roles. He becomes 
familiar with not only what he is supposed to do but also 
with what the others do-inter-role familiarity. Both these 
are necessary in the social roles. We must know what to 
do and we must also know what we expect others to do. 

This inter-dependence gives rise to the rights and 
obligations. Rights are what one is entitled to expect from 
others and obligations are what others are entitled to expect 
from us. Thus we find that the individuals become fami- 
liar with social roles through perception and interaction. 

Role taking also involves motivation. It performs two 
distinctive functions. It satisfies the society when the indi- 
vidual behaves properly in the situation. It also satisfies 
the individual because behaviour leads to need reduction. 
It is possible that there may be conflict of roles which may 
bring about conflicts in motivation. We may give an 
illustration from the social life of children and youth to- 
day. For the first time large numbers of children are 
coming to schools and colleges in India from families 
which had never sent children to schools. The so- 
cial norm in the villages as well as among the slum 
dwellers in the cities is for the children and youth to roam 
about. But the new social norm forces them to sit in the 
class-room and to pay attention to the studies. This is also 
a problem of role taking. Those children who have been 
brought up in educated homes learn to accept the role of 
a student at home as well as in the school. But the other 
children brought up by illiterate parents have to accept 
roles for which they have not been trained. The child 
in the educated home even in its second year takes a book 
and pretends to read. This is never done by the child 
in the illiterate home. So these children in schools as well 
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as the youths in the colleges do not pay sufficient attention 
to their studies. Consequently there is the cry that stan- 
dards are going down. To give another illustration, we 
find that the problem of students’ indiscipline is also a 
matter of role playing. During the days of Satyagraha 
against the British rule, the students took the role of 
national liberators. Even after independence is won the 
students are continuing to take the role of liberators. This 
is causing the society as well as the Government great 
alarm. So the national leaders, partictilarly of the ruling 
party, are today asking the students to play their role as 
students and not as heroes trying to set the society in order. 

We also find that people who lack the skill to make 
accurate judgments of the reactions of other persons may 
read their own motives into the others. This is the process 
of projection. Sears (13) found that the students who rated 
themselves as others rated them had less tendency to pro- 
ject. In other words a well adjusted man is one who can 
take the role of the other, put himself in the place of the 
other man, so that he can anticipate his thoughts, feelings 
and perceptions. He can understand others. Otherwise he 
will misinterpret other people. Homey (14) characterises 
the neurotic as one who is all the time concerned about the 
way he appears to others. Thus the neurotic is conscious 
of himself and this self-consciousness leads to his troubles. 
The normal individual is hardly conscious of his role play- 
ing. He learns to behave in a smooth way. We become 
conscious of our roles when we take a new job. There 
may be an effort to do what one is expected to do. For 
example, a recruit to the army is all the time aware of the 
requirements of his. new role, but with more experience 
he does his work habitually without being self-conscious. 

Social status 

Florence B. Moreno (15) in an investigation of the socio- 
metric status of children in a nursery school group found 
that the interpersonal relationships depended upon such 
factors as I. Q., family prestige, family income etc. It was 
found that fhea« TVere characteristic status patterns among 
the chiMreti and these persisted. Similarly among the 
school children as well as among the college youth, age 
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classification is involved in prestige levels. During these 
years of physical growth size, strength, knowledge, experi- 
ence, are all closely related to age. Consequently the 
children of one standard will look upon the children of 
the higher standard in the school as being senior. Even 
in the college classes we can observe the same phenomenon. 
The senior students in the college are assigned high status 
by the junior students. Even within the family there are 
status differences between husband and wife, between the 
parents and children, and- children of varying ages. “ Even 
in the more informal groups, however, status considerations 
enter so thoroughly into the scope of any social interaction 
that it is a virtual nece.ssity . for ■ each member to have a 
clear under-Standing of his own status if his actions are 
to be efficient and without confusion ” (1G.259). In a stable 
group most members will know each other and the status 
distinctions will be based on the character of the people. 
In the village, for example, every, person knows every other 
person. Similarly in an office organization or in a factory 
each person has a definite position in the group and this 
gives him a status which is known by the other . members 
of the group. Over and above these status considerations 
on the basis of the position occupied, status considerations 
may arise on the basis of the character of the people. It is 
possible that in ah office or a factory a man with lower 
official status may have the regard of the other people in 
the group on-accOtint of his efficiency, character and such 
other aspects of his personality. But even in groups which 
are fleeting, and which may have short duration there will 
b'd status considerations. Even between strangers status 
considerations may arise in their interaction. They will 
be based on visible indications such as clothing, conspicu- 
ous personal possessions like the watch, the pen, the ring 
and so on. It may also be based on the type of conveyance 
the man is using or the type of locality in which the man 
is living. In general people will pay deference to a person 
wh'6 bears' these extern'al indications of high status even 
though they are strangerk Particularly in India, clothes 
clothes indicate very clearly the status of an individual. 
If a man is poorly dressed automatically he will be looked 
upon as a man of inferior status. As is well-known, the 
great Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar was mistaken for a cooly 
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in the railway station by a well dressed man. This is also 
the reason why in society we find that aids to status per- 
ception are provided by uniforms. The peon in the office, 
the policeman, the postman, the railway guard, each has 
his own uniform so that interactions become quite smooth 
and easy. 

The members of a society are in a broaa way classified 
and we set up anticipations and expectations about each 
other. The people who are classified differently tend to 
behave differently. This is because each contributes to 
the well-being of the group as a whole. Though there are 
different kinds of positions or status in the different 
societies in the world, there are some positions wliich are 
comnaon to all societies. For example, Linton (17) gives 
the following list of statuses : 

1. Age-sex : infant-boy ; girl : young-man, young-woman. 

old-man, old-woman. 

2. Occupational. 

3. Prestige-Chief or slave— hierarchy. 

4. Family, Class or household. 

5. Association groups— based on common interests. 

In the feudal societies there is a hierarchy of prestige 
based on birth like the chief, the nobleman, the slave and 
so on. Similarly in our society we have a hierarchy based 
on the caste system, where the members of the varying 
castes have varying ranks in the society, particularly in the 
village groups today. 

Even in very simple societies like the tribal groups 
there are such statuses. We find that here Linton is using 
the term status in a very broad sense, applying it not only 
to the prestige system but also to the other systems like occu- 
pation, age, sex, etc. Some psychologists like Newcomb, 
for instance, use the term ‘ position ’ in the same sense in 
whidi Linton uses the term status. Status may be ascribed 
like, for instance, the status a person gets on account of age, 
sex or birth. On the other hand status may also be 
achieved. In olden days various positions in the society 
were inherited. A map became a king or a minister or a 
pnrohit or pujari or shanbogh or patel merely on the basis 
of birth. These occupations were hereditary. In the 
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modern society there has been a shift from heredity to 
achievement. Today there are very fetv monarchies in the 
world. For example, in India, we do not have, after inde- 
pendence, a single ruling prince. Legislation is being 
passed in several states even to make, the offices of shanbhog 
and patel, offices by appointment and not offices by here- 
dity. There is also a third way in which a man may attain 
status, by preference. A person may become a member 
of a club or some kind of association by choice in some 
organizations ; but in some others, for example, in the 
Rotary Club we find that membership is not a mere matter 
of preference ; it is a combination of achievement and pre- 
ference. It may be said that in modern societies positions 
are largely determined by achievement and preference. It 
is only with respect to age, sex, and family groups that tve 
find that status is ascribed. 

The present writer has constructed a scale to measure 
socio-economic status on the basis of the three variables : 
occupation, education and income (18). Thus the variables 
chosen are those which are the result of achievement. In 
India today, like in all modern societies, socio-economic 
status is based on achievement and not on mere birth. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


LANGUAGE AND SYMBOLISM 

The child as well as the adult react to the non-symbol ic as 
well as to the symbolic stimuli from the other individuals. 
The brandishing of a stick may be as’ effective or even more 
effective than the application of the stick. When the child 
reacts to the brandishing of a stick he is reacting to some- 
thing symbolic.. Similarly the threat of spanking by the 
lift of an eye brow or by words is symbolic. But it can be 
as effective as the actual beating. Pavlov, has shown that 
the genesis of symbolic reactions are to be found in the 
conditioning proce.ss. Allport (1) showed long ago that 
the child picks up language through a process of condition- 
ing. Before discussing some of the essential features of 
language in social interaction we may discuss for a while 
symbolism.. 

The art of dancing is based on symbolism. Long ago 
Indian ^ scholars like Bharatha (2) laid down some rui’es 
regarding symbolic movements. When the dancer or the 
actor on the stage goes through motions of hoeing, it is' 
symbolic. The farmer’s work in the field is actual and non- 
symbolic. The two actions arc similar. Only in the one 
case it is acting and in the other it is work. The dancer’s 
or. the actor’s movements will become significant only if 
an audience is there to. interpret or. to react to his actions. 
It must be realised however that it is very difficult to draw 
a line between what is symbolic and what is non-symbolic 
in human interaction. Language plays such an important 
part m human society that it is very difficult to draw a 
line between what is symbolic and what is non-symbolic. 
In fact the very word for objects in Sanskrit is padartha, 
literally the object that is the meaning of the word. 
Symbolism has played a very important part in Indian 
culture like in other advanced cultures in the world. I’he 
name of a person is really a .symbol and as we all know 
our^ nanms are of very great' significance to us as indivi- 
duals. The writer recalls the incident which happened 
in a tram journey. - Two., foreign women, were travelling 
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in the same compartment with an Indian girl of about 
5 years of age. The child could speak only I’ainil, and 
the two foreigners could speak only English. The child 
was weeping as the train started moving. She could not 
be consoled by anything which the foreign women -were 
sympathetically attempting to do. They informed that 
they were taking this child to an orphanage because 
the child’s mother was unable to look after her. An 
Indian lady in the compartment tried to comfort the child 
speaking to her in Tamil without any success. A little 
later she asked the child her name and the child gave out 
her name as Indira. The Indian lady taught the foreign 
women to speak to the child using her name. There was 
a significant change in the child’s behaviour when she 
was called by her name. She was able to control her sor- 
row and fear and before long she was able to eat the fruit 
that was proffered and play with the toy given. 'I'he 
name of the child was so significant to her. 

Much of our social life consists of the use and mani- 
pulation of lingual and other symbols. Most of the 
inter-personal adjustments are made through the symbolic 
and verbal stimuli. It is through the symbols that non- 
symbolic behaviour is controlled. It must be realised, 
however, that this is not merely a matter confined to human 
society. Domestication of animals involves training them 
to react to symbols. The bird, the cow, the dog, all 
these become domesticated to the extent to which they 
react to symbols, Through suitable, conditioning and 
rewards and punishments the animals are made to react to 
gestures as well as to language. In human society the 
parents at home, the teacher in the school, the superinten- 
dent in the office, the foreman in the factory, the police- 
man at the traffic circle, all these control the behaviour 
of the other people by psing gestures or language. But 
the main thing we have to bear in mind is that the sym- 
bolic behaviour is effective because it controls the non-sym- 
bolic actions. Otherwise symbolism will have no signifi- 
cance. Consequently symbolic behaviour is only the means 
and the end is adjustment of person to person or of person 
to the world. The human being, as well as the group, 
survive because of the non-symbolic behaviour and there- 
fore as the society becomes more and more symbolic, 
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behaviour becomes more and more influential. 

Gesture 

Generally the term gesture is used to designate all overt 
symbolic behaviour that is not verbal. The dancer as well 
as the actor make use of gestures to convey meanings. Par- 
ticularly in Bharata Natya gestures have been convention- 
alised. But this is an exception. Ordinarily gestures are 
not as fully conventionalised as words, that is why they can- 
not convey meaning as accurately -as words. Ordinarily we 
make use of a number of gestures to supplement words. 
These gestures may enrich the meanings of words and they 
make the experience fuller. ' Often times gestures may even 
change the meanings of words. For example the same re- 
mark may bring about a wholly different reaction when it 
is accompanied with a smile. A rebuke with a smile is taken 
in a light different from the same rebuke without a smile 
or with stern gestures. 

It is a common experience that the domesticated dog 
is able to react very significantly to our gestures. The dog 
is able to react to our state of mind on the basis of our 
facial expressions. Similarly children respond more to our 
gestures than to our words. It is only during the second 
year and later that the children can understand some of 
the words which the mother uses. But even in the first 
few months the child responds to the gestures. 

The same is true even with respect to the adults. Often 
the first impression that we get of a person is based on our 
reaction to his facial expression and gestures. A good deal 
of character reading is based on such rapid reactions to 
gestures. The individual is unaware that he is reacting to the 
gestures. Howell (3) found that in the facial expressions the 
mouth was much more expressive than the eyes. Similarly 
Kline and Johannson (4) found that the shoulders, arms and 
hands contribute more to the identification of the express- 
ions of emotions as compared to the face only. The sales- 
man in the shop must try and judge many complicated 
things like the intention, tlie frame of values, the financial 
status etc., of each of his customers on the basis of the facial 
expressions and the gestures they display. Similarly the 
customer also tries to estimate how much of the salesman’s 
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words are real and how much they are a matter of superficial 
salesmanship, on the basis of gestures. In a selection inter- 
view we find that the interviewing committee Ls impressed 
as much by the factual information given by the candidate 
as by the gestures which leave impressions regarding his 
personality characteristics. It must be realised that the first 
impressions and the snap judgments that we make on the 
basis of gestures may not be sound. Often times we find 
that the man whose manners and expressions lead us to 
make a judgment that he is pleasant,, honest and competent 
may actually prove later to be the very opposite of these. 
Similarly the persons who are first judged to be rude or un- 
trustworthy or egotistical may actually turn out to be quite 
pleasant, honest and trustworthy. This is because the ges- 
tures are not standardized. Further our own mocKls may 
interfere considerably, affecting our judgments. Further 
unintentional gestures on tlie part of individuals may con- 
vey to us impressions which were never meant by the indi- 
viduals. Few people have control over their gestures. Some 
of the most spectacular public speakers use their posture, 
movement of hands and facial expressions in a deliberate 
way to influence other people. Their gestures may be more 
significant than the words they actually use. Similarly the 
courtesan may make deliberate use of gestures to attract 
people. 

In passing we may draw attention to the fact that a group 
of 2—3 children who speak different languages, without any 
common medium, may be able to play with joy purely on 
the basis of gestures and facial expressions and the actual 
movements. 

There are also some group differences. We find, for 
example, in a general way that the Northern Indian is much 
more expressive than the South Indian. Two South Indians 
when they meet will greet each other with a solemn namas- 
kar. They express their joys more through words and facial 
expressions than through actual bodily movements. In 
similar situations two northerners will express their emotion 
by embracing each other. There are also differences bet- 
ween the Mediterranean races of Europe and the Nordic 
races. The Italians, the Spanish and the French are looked 
upon as emotional people as they use their gestures to a 
great extent. On the other hand the Chinese are looked ' 
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upon as “ impassive ” people since they are not very express- 
ive. These facts should not mislead us ; we should not 
think that the Chinese do not express their feelings through 
gestures. It only means that the gestures used by the Clii- 
nese are less vigorous and less apparent than the gestures 
used by others. Further these gestures are socially acquired. 
The Chinese child picks up the gestures just as he picks up 
the language of his country. So do the Italians and the 
Spanish. These differences should not be looked upon as 
racial differeirces which are innate. They are learnt 
differences. 

How does the human infant learn to express himself 
through gestures ? Secondly how does the human infant 
learn to respond to the gestures of others ? A few decades ago 
answers to these questions was “ imitation. ” It was thought 
that the child smiles because others around him smile. But 
the view to-day is that the child learns to smile because those 
around him resend to smiles. The mother smiles when 
she feeds the child, when she fondles him. She uses both 
gestures as well as sounds. These sounds may or may not 
have meanings. Thus the child gets a double impression 
of the gestures and sounds. Because of the fondling which 
accompanies the smile the child learns to respond to these 
smiles. It is probable that if the mother never smiled nor 
frowned there may be some delay in the child’s training to 
rppond to gestures. There are some adults who are defi- 
cient in this training. If the mother is inexpressive through 
gestures the child may not respond to the gestures. As 
Lapiere and Farnsworth write : “ The result'' would be a 
sort of social myopia, a tendency to miss much that transpires 
through gestures iri person to person relationships, and per- 
haps a related inclination to be unusually literal regarding 
what people say because of unawareness of what they look ” 
(5.95). Often the behaviour which is described as rude or 
awkward may be traced to insensitivity to gestures of the 
other people. The infant and later the child expresses him- 
self through gestures like smiling, cooing, crying, move- 
ments of arms and legs and so on. Fundamentally there are 
expressions of discomfort and there are expressions of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. The “ crying expression ” arises when 
there is pain or discomfort ; he “ screws ” up his face. 
There is also the “ squirming ” of the body. As Lapiere and 
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Farnsworth put it : '' These bodily movements are not sym- 
bolic behaviour but only a generalized response to a wide 
range of different internal states. The crying expression and 
the squirming mean only that the infant’s physiological 
equilibrium is disturbed ; they do not indicate the specific 
nature of that disturbance ” (5.96) The mother responds to 
these stimuli.: She reads meaning into the non-symbolic 
behaviour of the child by going and attending to the infant’s 
needs of hunger or discomfort or pain. This leads to 
reinforcement and eventually the child “uses” the gestures 
to communicate in the sense that he goes on crying till the 
mother attends to him. In a similar way the infant and 
child also learn to use gestures to express pleasure or satis- 
faction. When the physiological equilibrium is not upset 
the infant is quiet, when it is- upset he cries. 'Fins leads 
to movement by the mother leading to the restoration of 
the equilibrium. Sounds of satisfaction and facial expres- 
sions of satisfaction like smile get reinforced because the 
mother recognizes and encourages these expressions. Thus 
the non-symbolic random movements of the infant and 
child become, in due course, gestures communicating to 
the mother discomfort or pleasure. 

It is well known that deaf mutes have a highly conven- 
tionalized gesture language. They are able to communi- 
cate with each other as well as with others with ease. There 
are many palmists among the deaf-mutes who communicate 
complicated messages to normals through gestures. 

Language 

We have seen that the random movements of the infants 
become gestures of pain or discomfort and pleasure. In the 
same way random sounds of the child become speech. The 
first sound which the child makes is the cry. It is an un- 
controlled sound and a generalised response to a wide 
variety of stimuli. When either hunger or discomfort is 
relieved the child returns to silence and to sleep. Within 
a few weeks the infant will have a longer waking period than 
in the first week. He begins to make a number of sounds. 
On the other hand the mother also will be “ speaking ” to 
the infant when she feeds him and looks after him. So the 
infant responds to the sounds from the mother which ac- 
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company the feeding as well as the removal of discomfort. 
The child responds to the sound from the mother in the 
same manner in wliich the mother responds to the sound 
from the child. Thus long before speech starts the sounds 
made by the each other become the means of communication 
between the mother and the child. The child niake.s a 
variety of- sounds. The great linguist and anthropologist 
Franz Boaz (6) enunciated the following principles of 
phonetic analysis : 

1. That the total number of sounds in the different 
languages is unlimited ; but 

2. In any single language there is a definite and limited 
group of sounds. 

Thus every human language selects a restricted number 
of many possible utterances and looks upon them as mean- 
ingful. These are described as ‘ phonemes. ’ They con- 
stitute the basic elements of sound on which the particular 
language is based. Two consequences follow from this : 
During childhood only those utterances which are used in 
the particular language become reinforced and continue 
to be used by the child. All the other sounds which the 
child is able to make. are given up because they are not 
reinforced by usage. Consequently as we grow up we 
find it very difficult to pick up other languages. It looks 
as if the sounds in the other languages are so peculiar, 
that it is impossible for us to learn them. On the other 
hand the child can pick up two or more languages with 
facility if they are all being used in the group in which 
the child is brought up. The Maharashtrian or Bengali 
or Punjabi child who is brought up in Mysore can easily 
speak in Kannada. The pronounciation of that child can- 
not be distinguished from the pronounciation of the other 
Kannada children. On the other hand the Maharashtrian 
or Bengali or Punjabi adult who settles down in Mysore 
will find it very hard to pick up Kannada. .Even if he 
succeeds it will be always possible , to find out from his 
pronounciation that there are some defects in his Kannada. 
This is because during childhood the ability to make the 
various sounds is present but with growth the ability to 
make the sounds .which are not incorporated in the parti- 
cular language which is our mother-tongue, will be lost. 
.We may give another illustration to reinforce this point. 
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It is well known that when people from the different states 
of India speak the English language we can immediately 
find to which linguistic group the man belongs. Our learn- 
ing of the English language will be influenced by the 
phonemes which are in our own language. This is the 
reason why we can immediately spot out on the basis of 
the pronounciation in English whether the man is a 
Tamilian, Maharashtrian or Bengali. 

Speech consists of highly conventionalized verbal sound 
patterns. These sounds have definite meaning to the 
speaker as well as to the others. Language may be defined 
as a system of communication through conventional sym- 
bols. There have been different theories about the origin 
of language. One theory asserted that the sounds of words 
are similar to the sounds in nature. There is no doubt 
that we have a number of words like “ buzz ”, “ coo ”, 
“ gurgle ”, “ cuckoo ”, “ crow ” etc., which are very similar 
to the sounds actually made by the animals or by the acts 
which they represent. Another theory asserted that lang- 
uage reflects the association between some particular object 
and a corresponding vocal response ; they became perma- 
nently associated. The basic factor which any theory of 
the origin of language is to take into account is the social 
factor. Speech is social. It depends upon the group into 
which the child is born. It is a result of social interaction. 
Speech is something which is learnt. There is an interest- 
ing anecdote about Akbar. It appears during the time 
of Akbar there was a big controversy as to whether the 
God's language was Arabic or Persian. As a practical man 
and as an absolute monarch, Akbar is supposed to have 
directed that a few infants may be brought up in isolation 
in order to find out in what language these children will 
speak to each other as they grow up. The children were 
looked after by adults who never communicated with 
them through language. The obvious result was that these 
children grew up without speaking any language at all. 
The only language which they probably developed was the 
gesture language. The significance of this is that language 
is learnt by social interaction. Often times we become 
highly sentimental about our “ mother-tongue. ” We 
should not forget that we have to learn the mother tongue, 
If by chance the infant is abandoned and brought up in 
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a family speaking another language, that language will be- 
come the ‘ mother tongue ’ of the child rather than the 
language of the actual mother who never brought him up. 

There are two aspects in the acquisition of language by 
the child. First the child learns to respond to the verbal 
stimuli fi'om the mother and other adults. It is only in 
the second year and later that he actiuires the ability to 
use words. The mother “ speaks ” to the child right from 
the first day of the child’s life. This behaviour on the part 
of the mother is something very important ; both in the 
socialization of the child, as we shall learn later on, as well 
as in the acquisition of language by the child. The child 
comes to associate certain sound patterns with the non- 
symbolic behaviour of the mother. The mother’s voice 
gains a symbolic value as well as a pleasure value because 
the mother speaks and sings to the child when she feeds 
him. What the mother says gains a symbolic significance 
because of what the mother does. In the same way the 
words of restraint and prohibition obtain their significance 
because of what the mother actually does. Consequently 
the infant and . the child at the beginning respond to the 
sound patterns rather than to the words and their meanings. 
This is something common between children’s beha- 
viour and animal behaviour. As is well known the 
domesticated bird or animal can respond to what the 
owner speaks but it is not the meaningful word as such, 
as the significance of the sound. It is the inflection and 
other aspects of the gesture that serve as stimuli. Conse- 
quently in the early stages of development of verbal res- 
ponse, it is the tonal quality rather than the verbal pattern 
that is of significance to the child. Gradually the child 
becomes more and more responsive to the verbal patterns 
themselves. Investigations show that by 10—12 months the 
child can use one or two words with meaning. By two 
years he can use .300 words, by 3 years it goes up to 800 
and by 5 years it is around 2,000 words. This is fhe rapid 
way in which the child acquires mastery over language. 
He learns to respond to words and to express himself 
through words. Consequently the scope . of interaction 
with the other adults and children expands with the expan- 
sion of its vocabulary. When the child acquires the ability 
to read and write the scope of interaction increases further 
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and the modern methods of printing newspapers and books 
increases it even more. Long before adulthood, the child 
will increase vastly the scope of its interaction with other 
persons and groups, ages and lands. 

It may be asserted with confidence that words constitute 
the greatest single tool which man has devised for social 
interaction as well as for the development of the individual 
and the society. It is through words that individuals as 
well as groups are controlled. The mother lulls her infant 
to sleep and by the use of words again the political leaders 
rouse the nations from apathy. It is a matter of historical 
significance that the Indian people were roused to a sense 
of their rights and responsibilities by Gandhiji using the 
regional languages as the media. The Indian National 
Congress was a mere movement of the classes before the 
Gandhian era as it was using English as the medium. It 
was the genius of Gandhi that led to the use of the regional 
languages of India and thus setting up mass movement 
throughout the country for national liberation as well as 
for national growth. 

As we have seen above animals can learn to respond to 
the spoken word but why is it that the apes, for example, 
have not been able to develop any language. Anatomically 
there is a very great resemblance between ape and man. 
As we have seen earlier apes and monkeys live in groups. 
But still they have not been able to develop the language. 
Kellog and his wife (7) brought up an infant ape along 
with their child. They found that the ape learnt a good 
number of ways of human beings. It was much stronger 
and more agile than tlie human child. But there was a 
big difference between the child and the ape. Both of them 
learnt to respond to words, but the child far out stripped 
the ape both in re,sponding to words, as well as in the use of 
words to express himself. Yerkes (8) has shown that the 
ape-mother can teach her offspring to make adjustments to 
the external world much in the same way as the human 
mother does. She makes use of rewards and punishments. 
The great defect in the ape is its inability to pick up sym- 
bols. Consequently the ape is restricted to learn from ex- 
perience in the present. In contrast the human child can 
extend learning beyond the present to the past and the 
future. Through the medium of verbal symbols the mother 
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is able to set up model persons whose ideals and aspirations 
and achievements affect the child’s behaviour. The 
mother may speak of the grandparents who are no more. 
The child eagerly listens to the ideals and achievements 
of these grandparents who are not present in the house or 
who are not alive. Similarly, the mother makes use of 
mythology, history and biography to set up innumerable 
people as model persons. The lieroes of Ramayana atid 
Mahabharatha have continued to influence down the ages 
the behaviour of the Indians. This is the power of words. 
The words can set up symbolic models which affect the 
child’s behaviour. Thus the child is influenced not merely 
by experience but also by interactions regarding those who 
are not present, those who are not alive and those who 
probably were never alive. These symbolic models help 
in the growth of the individual. The child endeavours to 
“ be like ” the person whose memory is cherished by the 
surrounding adults. The child tries to secure admiration 
for himself by endeavouring to be like the cherished per- 
sons. Shivaji’s life was due to the models set up by his 
mother and by his Guru and in turn Shivaji is himself 
a model for millions in India all these centuries. 

Social interaction is influenced not only by the dictionary 
meaning or the denotative meaning of words but also by 
other influences. The inflection, tlie accent, the implica- 
tions have all very important significance, pi'obably much 
greater significance than the actual meaning of words them- 
selves. These variations are sometimes referred to as the 
“ Vocal gestures ”. The poet, the musical composer, the 
politician make use of the words both in their dictionary 
meaning as well as in their further symbolic meanings. Long 
ago the great Indian Critics spoke about this “ dhwani ” 
aspect (9) of words. Even in common interaction the man- 
ner of using the word may be more significant than the 
word itself. For example flattering words may be made 
insulting or provocative words may be made plca.sing (10 : 
Part I). 
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PART THREE 


SOCIALIZATION 




CHAPTER IX 


SOCIETY MAKES US HUMAN 

1. Some common features of all societies 

IT IS A familiar fact that human societies differ from one 
another in innumerable and striking ways, but undei'lying 
this diversity we can discover certain characteristics tvhicli 
are to be found in all human societies. In each society, 
there is an intricate organreation where members ai'e com- 
posed into sub-uiiits of families, clans, age and sex gi'oups. 
So no human society is a homogeneous unit in which all 
members stand in the same relatioii to one another. 
Secondly, we find that all societies engage in work. With 
the aid of tools and skills Human beings provide food, 
shelter and clothing for themselves and for others. In 
some human groups, domestic animals niay largely be em- 
ployed in the economic field, as for example, in India. 
Another common feature of the human, societies Is tivst 
the members are interested in - art activities. Thev 
sing, dance, ornament themselves and produce objects of 
art. Yet another common feature is that the human beings 
act in terms of right and wrong. Every society has its- otvn 
code of ethics and scale of values. Further in each society 
attempts are made to formulate theories and beliefs about 
the origin and the constitution of the world. Also each 
society tries to develop some notions concerning its own 
history. Filially, through example and precept, the mem- 
bers in each human society introduce the 7oung' to the 
practices, skills and beliefs of the society. So there is some 
system o|' education in each society. It may be informal 
but it epsts. It must however be emphasized that none of 
these a(5tivities would be possible without language. As we 
have ^en,- language is the moSt important tool which man 
has devised and which differentiates him from the other 
anim?i .groups. All these 5?ocial facts show that in every 
perm^ntly associated group of; human beings there is a 
Coto}^etd system of social life. There may be differences 
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from society to society but there are certain invariant pro- 
perties in all the societies. 

2. The transformation of the non-social neonate 
into the social adult 

All these social acts as well as the products of social activities 
become possible through the psychological events occurring 
in each member of the society. It is the individual human 
being who speaks, makes tools, observes rules of the kinship 
and property and distinguishes between the sacred and the 
profane. Our problem, as stildents of social psychology, is 
to study the psychological foundations of these social facts. 
What are the psychological sourees of the social happenings? 
In answering these questions it may be borne in mind that 
individuals start with a biological structure that can res- 
pond to social conditions. But we cannot understand this 
problem if we ignore either the social aspects or the bio- 
logical aspects that are involved here. 

The fundamental fact is the transformation of a non- 
social neonate into a social adult. The infant is born as a 
non-social biological being. He grows up to be a socialized 
_-<jdult.*-,It„is. due to social experience that a biological being 
becomes a human being; . . As Asch puts it, “ The paramount 
fact is that men come into re'iation not with the objects of 
nature but also with other men, and that in this encounter 
they are transformed into human beiirgs. The environment 
of others and the products of their labour become a power- 
ful, comprehensive region of forces witibin which each 
individual moves and has his being. Herip each person 
discovers the existence and the character of isiuman beings 
and becomes bound to them ; here he di-scovers the 
reality of his own self; and of work, art, andi thought ” 
(1.119), • 

Thus the infant is transformed into a human beiing under 
conditions of group life. Solitary man could not produce 
the effects that we actually observe in society. Cckuld we 
then say that the reality of the group life is responsible for 
the transformation of the infant into a social adult ? Earlier 
(ch. IV) we have seen that group life is not a phenoiAienon 
peculiar to human beings. Social life is there amone the 
animals but we do not find these characteristics of the Ijocial 
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life that we have enumerated above in any animal group, 
not even among apes. As we have seen above, it is language 
that enables symbolic extension of interaction and that 
leads to those characteristics which distinguish all human 
beings. Further, language enables the human beings to 
live in a field that extends into a distant past and into a 
far future. For example, even the ordinary human activi- 
ties such as tilling the soil or building a hut presuppose an 
orientation to events past as well as future. Consequently, 
the human being does not react to the isolated here-and-now. 
He reacts to a total situation which includes reference to 
considerable region of time and space. Due to technolo- 
gical progress man has not only conquered space by the 
introduction of aeroplanes and jet planes, he is now trying 
to conquer the outer space by inventing rockets. 

3. The difference between the ape society 
and human society 

The expansion of the psychological field in the human 
being affects the content and structure of needs and 
emotions. Human beings are not completely dominated 
bf the needs of the moment. Because (hey can anti- 
cipate the consequences of their actions in future and 
because of consequences of certain actions in the past and 
because of the needs and emotions of the other human 
beings, the immediate needs exist in the field of other needs, 
past and future — one’s own and those of others. The suc- 
cess and failures of the past influence the aspiration for the 
future and leads him either to plan for a purpose or to have 
a deep sense of frustration and futility. This is why we 
find a big contrast between the human beings and the most 
highly developed anthropoid apes. In the apes, actions and 
feelings are dictated almost exclusively by the immediate 
present. It is the organic rhythm which leads to the ex- 
tended pattern of action. Mating is followed by the attach- 
ment of the male as protector. The maternal care appears 
after the birth of the young, but gradually the family dis- 
solves. Thus we find that the extended patterns of action 
among the apes are largely controlled at each point by the 
impulses which are aroused at the given time. The chim- 
panzee may respond in an ‘ almost human ' way when he 
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sees the suffering of a sick companion. But this sympathy 
is actuated by the stimulation at the moment. Kohler re- 
marks, “ More than once I established that the temporary 
(or permanent) disappearance of a sick (or dying) animal 
has. little effect on the rest, so long as he is taken out of 
sight and does not show his distress in loud groans of pain 
. . . .unquestionably, their interest today in some fruit 
which they saw buried yesterday, is greater than that taken 
in one member of the group who was there yesterday and 
who today does not come out of his room any more ” (2.241): 

Thus for the chimpanzee it is almost literally true that 
out of sight is out of mind. On the other hand, in the 
human being death of a person does not obliterate our need 
for him. We miss him. We may be even become over- 
powered by grief. Similarly, we may be inlluencied by the 
hopes which our parents had for our future, for good or 
ill. Thus' the awareness of the past and the future, his 
awareness of himself and his obligations to others, lead the 
human being to a situation where he can no longer respond 
to each impulse as it appears. He has to subordinate his 
need of the moment to his other needs and to the needs of 
other persons. Consequently, he has to reflect upon his 
motives. He learns to be critical of therii in terms of his 
own well-being in the social context. To quote Asch again, 
“ Experiences lose their fragmentary character and form 
more permanent structures around relatively permanent 
objects. In the place of transient impulses and emotions 
arise enduring sentiments toward objects of concern. For 
the short-lived and organically impelled actions are now 
substituted the more permanent relations of father and 
child, of husband and wife. Men thus overcome the sepa- 
rateness and randomness of their experiences and unite 
them into stable systems with reference to which they act 
and upon which they can reflect. With these steps;- plan- 
ning and deliberate' choice become possible ” (1.123). 

■4. Socialization is a patterned and continuous process 

Socialization is not a simple nor single process which 
operates in a unitary way. It involves the multiplicity of 
processes because it involves a multiplicity of social norms. 
It also involves the various social roles which the individual 
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has to take on in order to fulfil the expectations of society. 
Consequently, it would be an exaggeration to think that any 
particular influence at home, in the neighbourhood, or in 
the school will influence the individuals exclusively. It is 
the failure to recognize this that leads many people to over- 
estimate the importance of formal education in the schools. 
This is a real danger, particularly in India, tvith nearly 
50% of the children who have not yet come into the schools. 
It is no doubt true that at least a continuous education of 
7—8 years in a primary school will be of immense value in 
the socializing of the individual. But to imagine that the 
influences in the school will be (piite enough to socialize the 
individual is to over-estimate the influenc:e of the school. 
It must be realised that the human being is a product of 
many forces. The influence particularly of the parents at 
home and of the other adults and children in the neigh- 
bourhood are of immense value in the socialization of the 
child. So, unless programmes of social education are taken 
on hand simultaneously to influence the adults in the 
villages and in the towns and cities, mere schooling will 
not bring out great changes in the child. The influences 
in the school .should not be in conflict with the influences 
of the parent at home and of the others in the neighbour- 
hood. Similarly, lack of recognition of this truth has led 
moralists to exaggerate the evil effects of cinema and radio. 
After all, how the child reacts to the experiences on the 
screen depends not only on what he sees on the screen but 
also on the influence at home and in the school (see 
Ch. XII). 

It must further be remembered that the individual is 
not an empty receptacle for culture. How the child reacts 
to the socializing process depends on the influence of the 
past circumstances as well as the present circumstances. 
This great truth was recognized by the ancient Indian 
thinkers who developed the concept of the Samskaras. 
According to the traditional view, Samskaras have two as- 
pects. The past experiences in this life as well as experi- 
ences in the past series of lives. It is beside the point to 
discuss the validity of the assumption of past lives. It 
must, however, be emphasized that the ancient Indian 
thinkers were conscious of the important role of the past 
experiences in this life as they affected the socializing pro- 
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cess. Consequently, socialization is not a mere passive 
process. There is action and reaction between the indi- 
vidual and the socializing process. There is also an action 
and reaction between the aspects of past socialization and 
the present circumstances. It is as a result of the inter- 
action of these three elements namely, the individual, the 
past experiences and the present experiences, that the 
socializing process attains its significance. Thus it must be 
remembered that socialization is a patterned, as well as a 
continuous process. It is a process that goes on from birth 
to death. There is no moment at which the individual 
can say that he has attained perfection. There is always 
room for progress in the individual to attain the state of 
perfection as it is postulated by any society. 

5. Socialization does not lead to uniformity and 
loss of uniqueness 

Consequent upon this we can realise that socialization pro- 
cess does not bring about a dead uniformity in the beha- 
viour of the members of any group. The uniqueness of 
the individual is due to the operation of the three forces 
that we have noted above. Even within the home, the 
children born to the same parents react differently to the 
same or similar situations. This is due also to the consti- 
tutional factors peculiar to each individual with which the 
individual confronts the present experiences; Studies in 
the cases of juvenile delinquency illustrate the significance 
of this fact. No two individuals in the same home or in the 
same neighbourhood react in the same way to the influences 
at a given time. This is why between two brothers, one 
may be a juvenile delinquent and the other a respected 
member of the group (See Ch. XX). 

6. Conflicts involved in socialization 

From what we have said above, it is obvious that sociali- 
zation is not a passive process on the part of the individual. 
The infant as well as the child and the adolescent react 
in diverse ways to the socializing process. Further, the 
socializing process meets with resistance of the individual. 
The attempts to regularise the feeding times of the child, 
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and his eliminating processes, -will involve conflict between 
the child and the mother. Bringing up the child is 
not a smooth experience. Often times the mother becomes 
angry with the resisting infant or child. It is only with 
a good deal of tact and patience that the mother as well 
as the father can bring about the necessary changes in the 
child’s behaviour so that he becomes an acceptable member 
of the group. Similarly, conflict between the student and 
teacher goes on in the nursery school as well as in the pri- 
mary school and elsewhere. Even the adult may find it 
very difficult to conform to the standardized schedule of 
eating, sleeping and other vital activities. Social etiquette 
demands that we should not start eating at a party when 
the food is being served, even though we are hungry. It 
is only at the appropriate signal that all the people can 
start eating. The same holds good with respect, not only 
to other vital activities like sleeping, elimination and so 
on, but also with respect to how we speak and how we 
control our emotions. Fear and anger may be experienced 
by an individual, but he cannot give expression to them 
except in the ways which conform to the expectations and 
the social norms of the group. “ The individual often 
resists conformity during his socialization until correctives 
applied are' stronger than his resistances, or until the social 
values or norms become his own personally cherished 
values ” (3.7). 

But it would be wrong to consider that the social influ- 
ences are always coercive. We have to avoid two kinds 
of errors which are generally held concerning the process 
of socialization. It is wrong to consider, as we have seen 
above, that the individual is a passive recipient of culture. 
It is also wrong to conclude that socialization is a struggle 
between the coercive .society and a resisting individual. 
The truth is that the individual as well as the society 
mutually respond in this process of socialization. On its 
part the society tries to mould the individual. It is also 
true that the individual strives to “ belong ” to the group. 
The individual knows that if he belongs to the group, if 
he is an accepted member of the group, it gives him secu- 
rity and satisfaction. Consequently, the individual strives 
to make the social norms of his group his own. This is 
particularly the case when the individual develops into 
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an adult member of the group. 

In a position of responsibility, the adult finds that he 
has to enforce the very standards against which he resisted 
as a child and as an adolescent. The young man who be- 
comes the teacher has to alter his behaviour in a number 
of ways.. This might even lead him to accept what he 
resisted when he was a student. Similarly, when the indi- 
vidual becomes a parent and undertakes the responsibility 
of socializing his children, his attitude towards the preva- 
lent social norms undergoes considerable change. Of 
course, it should not be imagined that the society at any 
time is a bare replica of what it was in the previous gene- 
rations. Every group, however conservative it might 
appear to be or claim to be, will show continuous signs of 
changing. This is a sign of growth and vitality of the 
social group. 

7. Domestic animals 

Socialization need not be narrowed into something pertain- 
ing only to the human beings. It can be used as a broader 
concept involving changes brought about in organisms as 
a result of more or less deliberate training. Man has used 
some animals to serve as a companion or as a means for 
his own more efficient living. We need not concentrate 
our attention upon the special tricks taught by the circus 
man to the animals in order to amuse or astonish people. 
For the moment, we can confine our attention only to the 
animals which are domesticated by man. The behaviour 
of these animals is quite different from the behaviour of 
the animals of the same species which are not brought up 
deliberately by human beings. As an illustration, we can 
take up the differences between the dog brought up in the 
house and the “street dog’’. In India we have a large 
number of dogs in the market place as well as in the living 
areas. These dogs are not owned by anybody. They are 
just creatures of impulse, snatching food wherever possi- 
ble and fighting with the other dogs. In contrast we find 
the domesticated dog responding to its name, eating at 
fixed times at the appropriate place, showing affection to 
the members of the family and receiving affection from 
them. This contrast in behaviour between the two shows 
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the influence of socialization. This also shows that sociali- 
zation is not a mere matter of training. It involves an 
affectionate relationship between the man and the dog. 
The dog is trained through systematic rewards and punish- 
ments to live in a particular manner. But the dog which 
does not receive affection from the master will be more 
like a circus animal with a few tricks rather than as a 
member of the family. This is what we find in most of 
the well-brought up dogs. 

8. The ape and the child 

We can also give the experimental rcsidts of the attempt 
of Kellog, a psychologist, and his wife to bring up a chim- 
panzee (4). When the boy Donald was ten months old, 
they adopted Gua, a female chimpanzee months old. 
Their aim was to find out how the ape developed if it lived 
with human beings and was given the training which 
parents give their children. They treated the ape and the 
child as two children giving them the same food, clothing, 
bedding and so on. The two were bathed regularly, taken 
out in baby carriages, given toilet training, spoken to, 
fondled and kissed in the same way. At first Gua was up- 
set by her new surroundings and being removed from her 
mother who gave birth to her in captivity, but gradually 
she adjusted herself. The two ‘children’ became fast 
‘friends’. Within a week she learnt to wear diapers and 
shoes. She was fed from a spoon and a cup while sitting 
in a higher chair ; she learnt to enjoy all the foods except 
meat. She learnt to enjoy her daily bath and by the fourth 
week she permitted the use of a tooth brush. Though Gua 
was 2^ months younger she took the role of an older sister 
and protector. She was much bigger and stronger. At 10 
months Gua had all her teeth while Donald had only two. 
She was superior to Donald in jumping, walking and run- 
ning. She learnt to walk upright. She could climb and 
sit in her chair at 7| months while Donald could do this 
only when he was IS^months. She could feed herself with 
a spoon at 13 months while Donald could do this only 
when he was 17^ months. Gua could handle the spoon 
much better than the older Donald. Thus it was found 
that the ape appeared strikingly human, but in other ways 
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Donald was much superior. Donald learnt how to talk, 
but Gua never did. She used 4 different signs to express 
dislike, hunger, pain and discomfort. Kellog found that 
she could respond correctly to 58 different phrases to sug- 
gest “ come out from under the bed ”, “go to your mother”, 
“ play the horn ” etc., by the time she was 16^ months old 
Avhen the experiment was discontinued. Donald would 
look at toys and human beings in action very closely but 
Gua became impatient and went out to other activities. 
Donald imitated the adult activities like brushing the hair, 
closing the drawer, sweeping the floor, shaking hands and 
so on. Even with respect to emotional development, there 
was a big difference. Donald was superior in inhibiting his 
emotions. Though Gua was deeply attached to her 
‘ brother ’ and ‘ parents ’, her attachment was violent. 
When the ape missed a meal, she would gulp down her 
food frantically. She had no control over her bladder and 
bowels when she became angry or frightened. On the other 
hand, the ape was never bashful before strangers while the 
child was. This experiment shows the amazing speed with 
which the ape could learn the human ways when she was 
treated like a human being. But it also shows the limits 
of development and training. While she behaved in almost 
a human way, she could never be transformed into a human 
being. 


9. Growing up in different societies 

The human infants of different societies are biologically 
the .same. No doubt there are individual differences from 
child to child as among the children of the same parents. 
But still within a few years the children of different social 
groups become typical members of that group, speaking 
that language and behaving in the ways typical to the 
group generally. By the time the child is 8-10 years of age 
he will become a typical member of the group into which 
he is born. The reports of anthropologists who have 
studied different human societies show how training affects 
the basic personality structures. Margaret Mead (5) has 
described a small agricultural community, the Arapesh, in 
New Guinea. They are mild, gentle and optimistic 
people. Though there are quarrels in the group, they are 
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never violent; there is no serious aggressiveness. They 
have no organized system of government. They have 
neither chief nor judges to punish transgressors. Still 
they live in harmony. Each person feels that he belongs 
to the whole gioup. The Arapesh are not possessive with 
respect to property. Whether it is hunting or house- 
building, several people cooperate. The animal hunted, 
as well as the crops grown, are shared with the other mem- 
bers of the group. Gifts are given without any accounting. 
Children are loved with great affection not only by the par- 
ents but by the other adults and other children in the 
village. They arc not encouraged to grow up quickly. It 
is only at maturity that the young people stand on their own 
legs. There is only informal instruction. The ideal 
Arapesh is a quiet, unaggressive person. When a person is 
aggressive, they look upon him as if he is acting. Thus, the 
Arapesh are quite different from the other human groups, 
particularly from their neighbours, Mundugomors, who 
were fierce head-hunters. Thus each group adopts certain 
social norms which influence the behaviour of the indivi- 
duals in the group. 

10. Some instances of non-socialized persons 

(a) THE WILD BOY OF AVEYRON 

The significance of the home and neighbourhood may be un- 
derstood by the description of two cases where the human 
beings were abandoned to themselves without any human 
care. The first report concerns the wild boy of Aveyron. Ten 
years after the French Revolution (1799) three hunters re- 
ported that they saw a naked boy of about eleven to twelve 
years of age. This boy was put in . a hospital and several 
French scientists made a careful study. The French people^ 
were curious to see an illustration of Rousseau's “fioble 
savage ”. This French thinker had asserted that when a man 
was brought up in natural surroundings, he would be an 
ideal person. On the other hand, they saw, in the wild 
boy of Aveyron, a disgustingly dirty child with convulsions 
moving back and forth like an animal in the cage. The boy 
bit and scratched those who opposed him. He did not show 
any sort of affection for those who attended to his welfare, 
He sniffed at everything given to him like an animal, seized 
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the food, dragged it into a corner and devoured it. He 
never showed any signs of fear when a pistol was fired close 
to him. He did not sneeze when snuff was put into his nose. 
He was indifferent to cold and rain and did not use any 
blankets while sleeping. He was a dumb creature, with 
only guttural sounds. He could sit for long periods in the 
garden without attending to anything in particular. He 
could not sit on a chair nor open a door. It was presumed, 
tliat by some accident he was lost in the woods when he was 
probably four to five years of age. There were many scars 
on his body indicating animal bites. The great French 
psychologist Pinel declared that the boy was a ‘ congenital 
idiot ’ because he found that, though the boy was about 
eleven years old, liis behaviour showed that he was no more 
intelligent than an average child of one year. On the other 
hand, Itard thought that a feeble minded boy could not 
have survived the hardships of wild life. So he felt that the 
boy’s present condition was due to the deprival of human 
society. Itard felt that with kindness, patience and persis- 
tence, the boy could be trained into a ‘ human ’ being. So 
he undertook to civilize the savage. A nurse was appointed 
to look after the boy. Itard and the nurse showered affec- 
tion on the boy and started by educating the boy’s sensations 
by covering him with warm clothing and by keeping him 
in a well-heated house and bathing him in hot water for 
two to three hours every day. The boy became conscious 
of warmth and started to dislike cold. By slow process the 
boy was taught to put on clothes by exposing him to the 
cold in the morning which he now disliked. Similarly with 
great patience the boy was taught to discriminate between 
smoothness and roughness, softness and hardness. All these 
factual experiences which appear to us to be “ natural ” are 
really the result of training. Only, this training is given 
to children without looking upon this as ‘ training ’. 
Itard’s work with the wild boy of Aveyron clearly shows 
that since the boy’s past experiences were deprived of these 
advantages, it took a long time to make him appreciate the 
value of sensations which form a normal part of human 
existence. 

It was further found that the boy’s feelings were limited 
to the two emotions of joy and anger. Through a long 
effort Itard tried to stimulate the boy’s emotions and feel- 
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ings. Gradually the boy became attached to Itard as well 
as to the nurse. He would weep if the nurse was angry 
and he would feel joy if she returned after some separation. 
He would greet the doctor with joy and caress his hands. 
He would weep when the doctor was stern and he would 
become angry if he was not forgiven. 

Attempts to teach him to speak were not successful. He 
was not able to use any sound symbols. He would present 
the bowl when he wanted milk ; but, he could not learn to 
utter the word milk. He learnt to express his few wants 
through gestures. If he wanted to go for a walk he would 
bring the coat and hat to the nurse. He would respond 
to words as associated with specific objects rather than as 
representing a class of objects. After five years Itard gave 
up the patient training because he felt that he could not 
improve the boy any further. “From a wild savage 
Victor learnt how to live in human society and even to ex- 
press some of his simplest wants in written language; but 
he never equalled the ability of other boys of his age. The 
lack of human society in early childhood had retarded the 
boy so much that it took a gigantic effort to produce so 
little. Victor received kind treatment until he died in 
1828 when he was about 40 ” (7.63). 

(b) THE WOLF . CHILDREN OF BENGAL 

In 1920 Rev. J. Singh (8) who was conducting an orphanage 
at Midnapore learnt about a ‘ man-ghost ’ in a jungle not 
far from Calcutta. He went to the forest with a party of 
people and. after long waiting found a wolf emerging from 
a hole followed by two other grown wolves, two cubs and 
two children. These two children were later on captured 
and given to the care of a villager. When Singh returned 
a week later, he found the entire village deserted out of 
terror for the man-ghost, and the helpless children 
were on the verge of death from hunger and thirst. 
The elder, who was named Kamala, was a girl of 
about eight years and the younger girl, named Amala, 
was about one and a half years old. These two 
children had lost their humanity like- Victor. But the 
difference was that these two children behaved like wolves. 
They could not walk upright. They were like nocturnal 
animals unable to open their eyes fully in midday. They 
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sat almost motionless during the day and moved about in 
the night time. They shouted like wolves. They had 
great eagerness to eat raw-meat and they used to lap up 
milk like wolves. They slept overlapping each other. 
They would neither perspire in the heat of the day, nor 
shiver in the cold nights. It is possible that the wolf 
brought up the first child when she was nursing her own 
cubs. It is strange that the same wolf should have nursed 
another human infant years later. Mrs. Singh took the 
responsibility of bringing up these two children, and gave 
them a good deal of love and attention. Apart from feed- 
ing them and looking after them, she massaged them daily 
to loosen their muscles. Gradually, the two children came 
to like their nurse. But they would avoid the other chil- 
dren or even bite and scratch them. Eleven months after 
their capture, the little Amala died of dysentery ; proba- 
bly she might have grown up to be a normal girl, because 
in a short time she learnt to ask for water using the Bengali 
word for it. 

Kamala was deeply moved by the death of Amala. She 
would not move from the spot where Amala died. For 
two days she refused food and water. Later on, she res- 
ponded better to the kindness of Mrs. Singh. Gradually 
she became an accepted member of the group. She received 
affection and gave affection. She learnt to do simple tasks 
like minding babies and pulling the punka. She gave up 
the desire to roam about in darkness. She even began to 
fear darkness. She could learn to walk on her feet only 
five and a half years after she came to the orphanage. But 
even then she could not walk gracefully and whenever she 
had to run she would use her hands as well as feet. Her 
speech development was also very slow. She was able to 
learn only 45 words. At the age of 15 she could only speak 
as well as a two year old child. She died in 1929 when 
she was about 17 years old. 

11. Importance of early socialization 

We can now gather together some of the outstanding 
features of these two stories of the wild boy of Aveyron and 
the wolf children of Bengal. They appear to be difficult 
to believe but they are authentic. Further, they are not so 
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uncommon. From almost every part o£ the world there 
are reports of wild children. Just a few years back, a wolf 
boy was discovered in Allahabad. 

One outstanding feature of Victor as well as Kamala is 
that they could not speak. They could only use some ges- 
tures and they could cry out like the animals. The second 
feature is that they loathed human society. It was only 
after a long period of care and kindness that tliey could 
develop some attachment to the human beings. Such wild 
children have their sense organs, muscles, and nervous 
system. But without the guidance and affection of human 
society these wild children hardly progressed. We do not 
realise how much the mother does to educate the children’s 
senses. Even in the most primitive societies we find that 
the mothers contribute a good deal to make the children 
human. The mother stimulates the child with warm cloth- 
ing, baths and caresses and kisses. Montessori realised 
the significance of sense training when she had to educate 
children who were mental defectives. In every nursery 
school now special apparatus and techniques are used to 
give sense training. 

In a similar way, it is with a good deal of patience that 
the mother makes the-child accept other forms of food than 
milk. Even with respect toSntake of milk and other fluids, 
it is only after a good deal of training that the child learns 
to shift from sucking to drinking. It is not impossible to 
see some children even when they are 3 years old re- 
fusing to drink the milk out of a tumbler. It is the mother’s 
fault that the child has to be given the feeding bottle even 
at this age. In the same way, it is after a good deal of 
patient training that the mother teaches the child to learn 
to enjoy different kinds of food. 

Another characteristic feature of the wild children is 
their insensitivity to heat and cold. They would not 
perspire on the hottest day nor shiver in the coldest night. 
They disliked wearing clothes. It is only after a good 
deal of training that they liked to cover themselves and 
feel the sensations- of heat and cold. They also could not 
walk upright. It took a lot of training to walk upright. 
Even when they learnt to walk they would revert to using 
the hands as well as the feet when they had to run. 

Their emotional experiences were limited to the three 
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primary emotions of anger, fear and joy. They could 
neither experience nor express the secondary emotions 
which play such an important part in social life. Neither 
Victor nor Kamala could experience these emotions to any 
considerable degree even after years of patient training. 
Thus what they would have learnt in a normal manner 
unobtrusively during childhood, tliey were unable to 
learn even after long training. 'Fhis shows how signifi- 
cant the first tivo to three years of a child’s life are in its 
growth of emotional life. 

Even more disastrous to the child is the way in which 
isolation from human society affected its mental growth. 
Even with the most ingenious and patient training they 
could not develop beyond tlie mental level of a young 
child. Arnold Gesell (9) estimates that Victor’s intelligence 
at the end of training was equal to that of a six year old 
child and that Kamala’s intelligence was that of a 3F year 
old child. Thus the lack of proper human care and" affec- 
tion during the early years permanently impairs the growth. 

The wild children in spite of careful training could not 
live and play like the normal children. They could not de- 
velop real friendship with other human beings. Nor cbuld 
they understand the full import of social relations. Tike 
animals or new born babies these wild children did what 
they pleased without any thought of morality or justice — 
Dharma. Thus we find that in isolation the human being 
lives and behaves like an animal. In fact, the behaviour is 
like that of a wild animal not even that of a domestic animal 
as we have already seen. The domestic animal reveals fhe 
influence of socialization. Even the fnost backward primitive' 
societies have a profound influence on children. The life of 
such wild children like Kamala, clearly shows that without 
social influence the child cannot achieve humanity if it is 
brought up in isolation. The fate of the wild children 
shows how much society contributes to our growth. 

iiome aspects of socialization process in India 
1. DHARMA 

The soaalization process in India is concentrated around 

1 concept of Dharma. There is a famous verse in 
Mahabharatha which has set in a broad way the social norm 
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in India. “Neither the state nor the king, neither the mace 
(by which the authority punishes the law-breaker) nor the 
mace-bearer, govern the people ; it is only by Dhartiia that 
people secure mutual protection ” (10). 

Thus, in this verse the view is expressed that it is neither 
authority nor punishment that governs social behaviour 
but Dharma. What is Dharrna? This concept is a living 
force in India for more than 3000 years. Several great 
thinkers have attempted to define this concept and have con- 
fessed their failure to define it. We may adopt the follow- 
ing view i-egai'ding Dharma as enunciated liy Prahhu : 
“ One, who by his action, attitude, and speech, .shows tliat 
he has always everybody else’s wellbeing at heart and 
is also constantly engaged in the welfare of all others, can 
be said to hav^ understood Dharma'' {\\ XI). In a bx'oad 
way we may say, that this principle is basic as a social norm 
influencing socialization of the individual in India. 

The Hindu thfpkers consider the following four factors 
as those which influence man’s life and conduct ; (i) Desha 
(place), (ii) Kola (time), (iii) Shrama . (effort) and (iv) 
Gunfl (natural traits). 

In Mahabharatha, Bhishma teaches that Dhitrma depends 
upon time and place (Desha-Kala). Since the vicissitudes 
of place and time cannot be determined by anybody, the 
Indian thinkers did not attempt to lay down the norms 
peculiar to these two conditions. “ Indeed the recognition 
of Desha and Kala as significant factors affecting Dharma 
itself is a tacit acceptance by the Sastrakaras of the fact 
that despite their attempts at canalising and regulating 
man’s conduct of life and behaviour through Dharma, this 
is, not to be taken as a rigid, static principle but has to be 
allowed a certain flexibility, a modifiability, a dynamic 
potentiality for its operation to suit the conditions dictated 
by the locale and the times ’’ (11.74). 

2. ASHRAM A DHARMA 

As regards Shrama (effort) this is looked upon as 
varying stages in the development of man {A shrama 
Dharma — duties pertaining to the, stages in life). There 
are four stages in life : Brahmacharya (the period of 
studentship), Grihastd (the stage of a house-holder), Vana- 
prasta (the stage of a forest dweller) and Sanyasa (the life 
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of renunciation). Thus we find that the first stage is the 
period of study and discipline. The individual during child- 
hood and youth equips himself for the tasks of the house- 
holder. It must be confessed that though the Indian 
thinkers looked upon education at home and in the school 
as an essential stage in a child’s life, over 80% of the children 
did not have proper educational facilities. It is only in 
1950 that the Indian Constitution declared that free and 
compulsory education up to the age of 14 is the birth-right 
of all children. Even today in 1960 hardly 50 per cent of 
the school-going children are in the schools. This is one 
glaring instance of the difference between the principle 
and practice in Indian society. The principle was a social 
norm only within a small minority. The vast masses did 
not have education as a part of their social norm. This is 
the reason that in our cities even though provision is made 
for free education the parents do not send their children 
to the schools because this is not a social norm in that 
group. 

As regards the stage of Grihasta, the individual, who has 
finished his education or his apprenticeship in some avo- 
cation, marries and sets up a home. He earns his liveli- 
hood by work and he looks after his family. Here we find 
that marriage is looked upon as an obligation in the life of 
every individual. In the third stage after a man has done 
his duty to the society as well as to the family he is to retire 
from life and its responsibilities and go away to the forest 
with his wife, so that he can study and meditate on life 
and its problems in a detached way. This stage is not 
observed as a general principle either in the ancient or in 
modern times. Next we have the final stage of a man’s 
life, Sanyasa, where he has to renounce all worldly cares 
and detach himself from all social obligations as well as 
social attachments. He belongs to humanity and not to a 
particular family or group. From time immemorial we 
have had in India genuine as well as many spurious 
Sanyasis. 

As Dube writes : “ Though it is rare for people to re- 
nounce their home and property in old age, old men and 
women excessively attached to material goods come in for 
a good deal of criticism, and people often remark about 
them ' Will they carry their wealth with them to the other 
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world when they die ’ ? It is at tliis time that their tluniglits 
turn more to religion and to the destiny of their soul in the 
future life, and it is now that they generally undertake pil- 
grimages to holy places. In a sense the broad essentials of 
the philosophy of the ashramas, can be said to permeate the 
life and thought of the Hindu villagers. The village Mu,s- 
lims share these social attitudes with their Hindu neigh- 
bours. With conversion to Islam they have changed their 
religious faith, but in the socio-cultural spheres of life they 
still continue to have more or less the same basic attitudes 
as the Hindus ” (23.132). 

3. VARNA DHARMA 

As regards the Guna which refers to the inherent 
psychological equipment of man, the Indian society 
follows Varna Dharma. The human group is divided 
into four sub-groups, the few who are devoted to 
learning are called the Brahmins, the few who are devoted 
to the military life as well as those in charge of the political 
institutions of the State are called the Kshatriyas, the few 
who are engaged in the economic activities of the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth are looked upon as Vysyas, 
and the large majority of the human beings, whb are un- 
skilled in any of the three above fields, are called Sudras. 
The Varna Dharma thus recognizes that there are differences 
in abilities and in work. As Gita puts it, “ The four Var- 
nas were created by me according to the division of Guna 
(traits and aptitudes) and karma (works) ” (12. iv. 13). 
Superposed upon the Varna Dharma is the concept of Jati 
caste. In India there are innumerable castes depending 
upon the type of occupation pursued by the family. Due 
to these concepts individuals are brought up to pursue their 
occupation according to the status of the caste. In the recent 
years we find that there is a big transformation in the out- 
look of Indians. The Sud^ castes as well as the Panchama 
castes (the untouchables) Mve revolted against the limita- 
tions imposed by the social norms within the family as well 
as within the society. Consequently, in the Indian Consti- 
tution, it has been laid down that no man can be discrimi- 
nated against on the basis of his caste. In other words, irres- 
pective of occupational group to which the parents belong, 
the children have a right to obtain training to pursue what- 
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ever profession they are capable of pursuing. The caste as 
a social norm so rigidly followed by all the various sub- 
groups in the country, is now abandoned and new 
norms emphasizing the freedom of the individual to obtain 
the education suited to his abilities and interests are now 
being recognized. 

4. PURUSHARTHAS 

From time immemorial the Indian people have cherished 
four human needs, purusharthas. These are wealth 
(artha), pleasure {kama), righteousness {(iharnia) and 
liberation (rnoksha). “ These needs are not of the 
same kind. Only the last of them is the .supreme end 
(sunimurn bonum) and the others are minor ends. Artha- 
Kama ; wealth and pleasure are not intrinsic goods. They 
are good only in so far as tliey lead to righteous living or 
a life of duty (dharma) (L^.66). Katopanishad makes a 
contrast between the various human needs. “ Different is 
the good and different indeed is the pleasing. These two have 
different purposes behind tliera. It becomes well with him 
who accepts the good, but he who chooses the pleasing falls 
away from the purpose. Both the good and the pleasing 
come to man. One who is wise considers the two all-round 
and discriminates them. He chooses the good in preference 
to the pleasing, one who is stupid chooses the pleasing out 
of a desire for acquisition of property ” (14. ii 1-2). 

5. CARDINAL VIRTUES 

The ancient Indian books also stress cardinal virtues 
(sadharana dharmas) which should be cultivated ,by every 
person irrespective of his varna and ashrama. In a .broad 
way, five virtues are stressed. Purity (soucha), self-control, 
detachment, truth and non-violence. The Gita enumerates 
these social norms as follows 

“ Fearlessness, purity of miHd, wise apportionment of 
knowledge and concentration, charity, self-control and 
sacrifice: Study of the scriptures, the practice of 
austerity and uprightness. The, observance of non-violence, 
truth, freedom from anger, renunciation, tranquility, 
aversion to fault-finding, compassion to living beings. 
Freedom from covetousness, gentleness, modesty and 
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steadiness (absence of fickleness)” (12.S34). 

As it is well-known, Gandhi laid a very great stress on 
these cardinal virtues. He has given a description of these 
norms in a detailed way (15). He set up ashramas in South- 
Africa as well as in India and trained leaders from all parts 
of the country in the internationalization of these social 
norms and it may be stated without fear of contradiction 
that it is the daily practice in thought, word and deed {Kaya- 
vacha-manasa) of these social norms and personal values 
that was responsible for the success of the Indian National 
Movement. The practice of these principles is a c.iiarac- 
teristic pattern of the Indian way of life. It is because these 
social norms and personal values are being inculcated in 
every home in India, whether the parents are literate or illi- 
terate, whether they follow Hinduism or Islam or Ghristian- 
ity that make the Indians unique. Foreign observers look 
upon these as the ‘ spiritual ’ character of the Indian. 

6. SOCIAL CONFORMITY AND UNIQUENESS 

Since time immemorial Utopians have sought to build up 
a society in which every individual’s behaviour consists en- 
tirely of the normative attributes. In other words, tlie aim 
is to develop methods of socialization so that every indivi- 
dual would behave in every situation in predictable and 
socially acceptable ways. On the other hand, there is the 
view that every individual is unique and that this beha- 
viour would be the direct expression of his personality. 
Thus the problem of socialization has two aims : (a) to 
bring up the child in such a way that he behaves in socially 
acceptable ways according to social norms, (b) to bring up 
the child in such a way that he develops his own personality 
and his uniqueness. We want him to be spontaneous in his 
behaviour and not mechanical, rigid and stereotyped. Thus 
we find particularly in the more developed societies, insti- 
tutions, customs and traditions have been built up to achieve 
this double task. 

Even Karl Marx had this aim in his plan of the classless 
society. He knew that force will have to be used for some 
time in order to maintain the new social order. But he 
also envisaged that as the children grow up in this society 
for a generation or two they would adhere to the new 
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system of life, having internalised it, so that there is no 
necessity to use the threats of the police and the prison. 
It is now more than two generations since Russia be- 
came communist, but still the need for police and the 
prison is, if anything, as much as at the beginning of the 
Soviet Revolution. Even today members of the Soviet 
Party who were Ministers and Prime Ministers are sent out 
to hold minor positions in cities far away from' Moscow 
or even being shot dead, if they displease the Party. 

In actual life, we find that there is a good deal of con- 
formity as well as deviation. Indian society is typical in 
this respect. We find that the man who worships the trees 
and snakes, the man who worships Vishim or Shiva with 
form or the man who meditates on the Nirguna Brahma 
or a man who is a Nastika without any faith in God or 
the Vedas, all these people are looked upon as Hindus. 
Similarly, we find that the family which is completely 
westernized in its way of eating, using tables, chairs, spoons 
and forks, as well as the family which uses leaves, the floor 
and the fingers, are all looked upon as typical Hindus. 
We can think of different areas, of work, marriage and so 
on, where we find considerable diversity from family to 
family, or from individual to individual in the same family. 
This is the reason why foreign observers find it very 
difficult to generalize about Indians, particularly about 
Hindus. Beverley Nichols (16) expresses his despair that 
he has not met an “ Indian ”. He writes that he has only 
met Muslims and Hindus, Punjabis or Bengalis, Brahmins 
or Charmars, but not ‘ Indians Thus the process of 
socialization in India leaves considerable scope for diver- 
sity among social groups as well as among individuals. This 
is at once the value of the Indian way of life as well as its 
demerit. We must realise that just as uniformity and 
regimentation has its own merits and demerits, similarly 
diversity also has its own benefits and defects. 

Social control 

1. VARIOUS METHODS OF ENFORCING GROUP NORMS 

In every group, there are social controls which operate to 
correct the errors in .socialization. These controls force an 
individual to conform to social norm and to the designated 
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role. The parent.s and teachers and others appeal to the in- 
dividual in many way.s to conform to the ways of the group. 
They may appeal to his prejudice, to his pride in and 
desire for status within the group. They may punish him 
by withdrawing privileges or even affection by i.solating him 
or excommunicating him. We find that different kinds of 
social incentives may be used to make the individual con- 
form to the group norms. Further, ‘ concern for what 
others think and say ‘ concern for what the otliers will do 
to us operate as powerful agents to bring about modifi- 
cations in our behaviour. In other words, when we have 
internalised the social norms, the control will be from with- 
in. But this is no less a social product than social controls 
from without. For example, a boy may be very honest at 
home, but he has some desires which he satisfies by becom- 
ing a member of a gang in the neighbourhood. As a mem- 
ber of this gang, he may destroy some property because he 
does not want his friends to think of him as a coward. Thus 
a boy in that situation may have a conflict in himself bet- 
ween the social norms of his family and the social norms 
of his ■ friends ’ (See Chapter XX). 

2 . GROUP MORALE 

We find that the group organization may effect the beha- 
viour of an individual in a particular manner that is 
designated as ‘ group morale '. Morale signifies the gene- 
ral level of regard that the members have with respect to the 
group. It implies that the members have self-control, self- 
confidence and a sense of discipline as members of the given 
group. This depends upon the importance which an indi- 
vidual attaches to his iftembership of the group; when the 
membership is greatly valued, then the group will be able 
to enforce its norms. If an individual places a high value on 
belonging to the group, then he will strive to satisfy the 
demands of the group. On the other hand, if he is 
apathetic regarding his membership, he will not subordi-' 
nate himself to the group norms. “ If the members gene- 
rally feel themselves strongly identified with one another, 
if each feels that all the others are contributing to the best 
of their abilities to the group activity and if there is gene- 
raragreement that the forms of group action are desirable 
and profitable then morale is high. If there is dissension, 
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bickering and other forms of interpersonal conflict bet- 
ween group members, if there is distrust of the intentions 
or abilities of group leaders, if there is doubt concerning 
the validity of the group norms and uncertainty over the 
future of the group, membership identification is weak 
and a state of demoralization exists ” (17.274). When there 
is demoralization in a group, we find that cliques will be 
formed composed of small sub-groups with their own sub- 
leaders who may be antagonistic to each other and to the 
organization as a whole. This will bring down the efficien- 
cy of the group as a whole. It is quite possible that a group 
may be well disciplined and unified when it is working for 
other causes. Studies in the World War have shown that 
battalions which are rated as extremely high in morale 
while in training camps disintegrated on the battlefield. 
Morale thus, is a complicated phenomenon which involves 
the goal situation also. 

Many social psychologists stress the following five factors 
as being essential to good group morale : 

Presence of a positive goal for the group to achieve, a 
feeling of togetlierness in the members of the group, aware- 
ness of a danger to group, a conviction that conditions can 
be improved so that the goals can be reached and finally 
an awareness of advancement towards the group goals (18). 
In passing, we may observe that leaders like Gandhi and 
Nehru have been able, in India in recent years, to keep 
up the group morale by making the individuals feel that 
there is a positive goal, namely, political freedom in the 
olden days and the advancement of social and economic 
freedom in the recent years and making the individuals, 
the youth as well as the citizens, febl that the country as a 
whole is advancing towards the attainment of these worth- 
while goals. 

We may now consider briefly some of the factors which 
influence the group morale. We know that in general suc- 
cess improves and adversity lowers the morale of the group. 
The members of a prosperous family will work together with 
enthusiasm and faith when the family is going up the socio- 
economic scale. Similarly, the members of a club will be 
very enthusiastic when the club is growing. It is a familiar 
fact that the army which is successful in a battle enters 'the 
next engagement with greater zeal than the army which is 
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on the losing side. But we should not conclude that high 
morale and success are invariably associated. High morale 
may lead to success but success may also lead to demorali- 
zation. Just as an individual ‘ loses ’ his head because 
of his succe.ss, similarly a family or an army may become 
demoralized and dissipate its resources. On the other 
hand, a family, tvliich ha.s met with adversity, may strug- 
gle hard to cope with its difficulties. There is the great 
illustration of the way in which when the British retreated 
to Dunkirk their morale went up and they were able to 
meet the vast Oerman armies later on. Similarly, the 
Russians at Stalingrad struggled against the vast German 
armies and ultimately, not only saved Stalingrad, but also 
Ru.s,sia, from (German conquest. Indian History is full of 
similar incidents where a small army was able to defeat a 
much bigger one. Thus factors other than success enter 
into the determination of the group morale. 

Among these factors the traditions of the group and the 
character of its leadership are very important. A group 
with a long past and with fine traditions will maintain a 
high morale in the face of adversity. This is because the 
members have been socialized and made to value the noble 
traditions of the group. On the other hand, the newly 
formed group may become easily demorali7.ed when it is 
faced xvith adversity. One of the factors here is that of 
socialization. The members who enter a new club or busi- 
ness enterprise or military organization may have a high 
morale so long as the group is successful but may become 
highly demoralized when adversity faces the group. Con- 
sequently, a long period of socialization is very necessary 
for identification with group. Then the individual will 
adhere to the group norms and will be ready to sacrifice 
in the interests of the group. On the other hand, a person 
who enters the new group or an organization will tend to 
evaluate his membership in terras of personal and imme- 
diate advantages. Thus a long period of apprenticeship 
serves two purposes. It enables the individual to learn the 
techniques, but more important than this, it enables the 
individual to identify himself with the group goals and the 
xvays of the group. Ancient Indian thinkers called this the 
sampradaya. 

Leadership also counts considerably in influencing the 
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group morale. In groups with long traditions leadership 
may not count as much as in groups which are newly 
formed. The leader has a greater part to play in keeping 
the group morale in success as well in failures. As we have 
seen above, demoralization may result both when the 
group succeeds as well as when the group fails. In pre- 
venting demoralization, the leader plays as important a part 
as tradition. He can put faith in the members of the 
group in the outcome of their efforts. 

Participation in the activities of a group with high 
morale is stimulating as well as gratifying to the members 
of the group. On the other hand, participation in activi- 
ties of a demoralized group is discouraging as well as 
disheartening. The individuals will put their highest 
efforts, they will conform to the group norms with willing- 
ness and enthusiasm. They respond to the group controls 
and subordinate their interests to the requirements of the 
group membership. But when there is demoralization in 
a group most of the members will tend to rebel against the 
authority of the group as well as its leaders. They will 
tend to violate group norms and put their personal inter- 
ests above the interests of the group. Thus we find that 
the significance of social control depends not only on the 
nature of the group norms but also on the state of the 
group morale. 

3. THE CHARACTER OF INFORMAL SOCIAL CONTROL 

In order to maintain harmony in the primary group it is 
essential that the behaviour of each individual is effectively 
controlled. Such a control should be informal and unobtru- 
sive. On the other hand, if it is too informal and if there 
is no enforcement, the possibility is that the primary 
group will be disrupted altogether. “ The informal social 
control which governs primary relations operates on the 
basis of careful self-control of each member who must 
adapt his behaviour to what he believes to be the expec- 
tations of others ; rather than make errors and taste the 
penalties he must make active efforts to foresee errors and 
avoid them,. . . ” (19.266). 

The extreirie penalty of the primary group is avoidance. 
But if there is avoidance of one member by other mem- 
bers before long the primary group itself may be destroyed. 
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In extreme cases, such an expulsion from the primary group 
may lead to a disorganization in the life of the individual 
and mental breakdown with the result he may commit sui- 
cide. Another way in which informal social, control may 
penalize errors on the part of the members is by curtail- 
ment of intimacy in relation with the offender. Intimate 
relationship may be avoided and the relationship may be- 
come very formal. Yet another means of informal social 
control is ridicule. But more subtle than all these are 
the gestures of disapproval like lifting of the eyebrows, 
coolness in tone e^c. These are really advanced warnings 
of greater penalties to come. 

Several terms like tact, social intelligence, social skill are 
used to indicate the way in which the individual reacts to 
these informal social controls. It is possible that a man 
may be blind to these informal social controls and may 
land himself in great trouble. The person with social skill 
or social intelligence is one who is sensitive to the reactions 
of the other individuals and interprets their gestures and 
modifies his own behaviour in the primary group. It is 
not necessary that he should avoid errors by actually ex- 
periencing penalties. He may modify his behaviour on 
the basis of correct anticipations. The basis for his antici- 
pation may be his own previous mistakes, and observing 
the errors of others and the penalties which they suffer. 
It is because of such anticipations the individual will avoid 
errors and he may become a popular person. “ It is pro- 
bable that social skills are rewarded in a great many ways 
which could not be induced or even traced by the person 
who obtains the benefits and, conv^sely the inept person 
can never know the range and extent of the penalties he 
pays for his social errors ” (19.268). 

As we have already seen above, one very effective way of 
attaining social skills is by the process of role-taking by 
putting oneself into the shoes of other men and by emulat- 
ing persons whom we admire. By adopting a number of 
models we may avoid social errors and adopt ways of be- 
having like the ideal man. In India, epics like Ramayana 
and Mahabharatha have given, to the illiterate villager, as 
well as the highly developed scholar, models of perfections. 
Attention may be drawn to the description of the ideal 
man, Sthithapragna in the Gita (12. 11 54-72). Havicr- 
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hurst and Taba have shown that tlie adolescents gave a 
composite picture of the ‘ ideal self ’ including the charac- 
teristics of a number of people when they were asked to 
write an essay on : “ The person I would like to be ” (20.80). 

In a stable society, techniques of informal social control 
like the threat or ridicule or the lifting of the eyebrows 
may be much greater than that of physical force. A per- 
son goes through his life with a minimum of frustration by 
conforming to the group norms. It is a familiar fact that 
in our villages where the society is small, isolated and 
homogeneous, informal social control , is very effective. 
There is no need for formal mechanisms of social control 
like the laws, tiie police etc. Even tvhen there are mechan- 
i.sms of formal social control, unless they are properly assi- 
milated and internalised, they tvill not be eireclive. 'The 
law which is not assimilated as the social norm will be 
ineffective. To illustrate, we may take the case of the 
failure of prohibition in several districts of India. I.aw 
prohibiting drink is there. It is being enforced, but peo- 
ple constantly break this law. This is because the formal 
law is not supported by the informal social controls. Wffien 
the parents at home, the teachers in the school or the 
leaders in the society, all do not condemn the evils of 
drinking and exercise informal social control, prohibition 
cannot be a success. There are innumerable cases in the 
office, the factor^, the army and in such other organizations 
where the formal rules may be frustrated by the informal 
values of groups of members. When the groups of indi- 
viduals behave in a way indicating approval of the break- 
ing of formal rules, then the formal rules cannot come into 
effect at all. Consequently, no society can rest satisfied by 
merely putting laws on the statute book which are not in- 
corporated in the social norms of the informal piimary 
groups. 


Basic personality pattern 
1. THE TERM ‘HUMAN NATURE’ MISLEADING 

Anthropological investigations in the recent years have 
shown that the term ‘human nature ’(21) does not help 
us to understand social behaviour. The term ‘ human na- 
ture ’ implied that there was something natural, that is. 
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something biological, whicli makes us beliave in particular 
ways. It is true that human beings are biological. They 
live together in groups, eat, procreate and eventually die. 
So do many animals. Consequently, this term does not 
enable us to understand the differences between human 
beings and animals on the one hand and between various 
groups o£ human beings on the other. We presume that 
certain groups of people are cruel and war-like while 
others are kind and cooperative (See chapter XIV). W'e 
further presume that these differences between human 
groups is something biological. Long ago, the great bio- 
logist Darwin showed that the breeder of animals, by 
processes of selective breeding raises up different kinds of 
horses, dogs and chicken. Similarly, he raises different 
fruits which are most nourishing and abundant. We can- 
not say the same about the differences in social behaviour 
among the various groups because these differences are 
not the result of ‘ selective breeding ’. No society puts to 
death or prevents from procreating individuals with be- 
haviour characteristics that are not according to social 
norms of the group. On the other hand, what each group 
. does is to mould the children born into the group to be- 
have in ways which are consonant with the group norms. 
These group norms, as we have seen above, become inter- 
nalized in the individuals and thus become spontaneous 
in their action. 

2. INDIVIDUALS DIFFER FROM ONE ANOTHER 

This has been well established by the investigations of the 
anthropologists (5). They have shown that the .social norms 
as well as the methods of child upbringing which are in- 
spired by these social norms lead to definite patterns in 
each culture. Kardiner (22) and others use the term ‘ basic 
personality pattern ’ or ‘ basic personality type ’ to desig- 
nate these differences. This term indicates the fact that 
the personality characteristics of each social group are in 
many ways distinct. It points to the fact that individuals 
ffjffct from one another. Some of these differences are in- 
dividual in origin and some of these differences are social 
in origin. That is Why we find differences from group to 
group, just as we find differences among the individuals 
of any group. As students of social psychology we have to 
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learn the conditions that are responsible for individual 
differences in social behaviour as well as group differences. 
There are certain common features in the methods of up- 
bringing among the various families in a given group. 
This is the reason why we have group differences. They 
are based on the social norms. We may here refer to one 
illustration from Indian society. While it is true that in- 
dividuals belonging to the same caste or sub-caste can 
marry, it is also true that individuals belonging to the same 
ca;ste who belong to different linguistic groups do not 
marry. It is a simplification to assert that in Indian society 
caste operates in a simple fashion. Different caste groups 
in different linguistic areas have different social norms. 
Consequently, the custom of marrying within the same 
linguistic area has become very strong except in some 
bilingual zones. It is possible that when the social norms 
among the various caste groups as well as among the vari- 
ous language groups become more and more uniform 
restrictions regarding marriage may become less rigid. In 
fact, one of the underlying hopes of proselytizing religions 
is to make human groups alike by making them members 
of one religion. But the history of Islam, as well as of 
Christianity, clearly shows that this is Utopian. Even then 
there are many social norms which will differ. Consequent- 
ly, it is idle to imagine that at any time all the various 
groups within the country, or in the world as a whole, will 
all have absolutely uniform social norms. Probably this 
is not desirable either. That is what communism hopes 
to do, not by proselytization but by violence. But even 
communism has now realised that different countries will 
have their own brands of communism. Russia has not 
been able to succeed in making the various communist 
countries of the same brand as the Russian. Long ago the 
ancient Indian thinkers realised the impossibility of such 
dreams. That is why one of the basic features of Indian 
culture is that the differences from group to group should 
not lead us to look upon them as fundamental and as a 
motive force to generate hostility and mutual extermination. 

3 . SOCIALIZA,TION LEADS TO RESEMBLANCES AND DIFFERENCES 
Individual differences within the group are responsible for 
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the uniqueness of personality. Even among the members 
who are brought up in the same home we find that there 
are resemblances and differences which have biological 
basis and resemblances and differences which are based 
upon the socialization. Man’s uniqueness is a product of 
these various biological and psychological differences. The 
concept of socialization helps us to understand the resem- 
blances in behaviour among the individuals within a group 
and the differences between groups. A recognition of these 
differences within the group as well as between groups will 
go a long way in building up social harmony. 
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CHAPTER X 


S p C I A L M O T f V ATinK^^AN D 
S^gcj AL.. l.KLC,-E.N-Xiy.E s 

1. Human behmnour is biogenic and sociogoiic 

It is now generally agreed that experience and behaviour 
are the outcome ol: internal as well as external stimulus 
factors which are operating at the given time. It is further 
generally agreed that beh aviour is J goal-di recte d/, moti- 
vated. Thes e m otives are biog enic, depen den t u po n 
Bsme^n^d^^^^ C.onsecpientiy these motixes 

are commorTyto animals and human beings. Thus the 
whole process of socialization depends upon tlie motivation 
process. The parents as well as others who are in charge 
of children build up the socialization process wittingly or 
unwittingly on the basis of motivations. So it is necessary 
for us to study these problems of motivation in relation to 
social psychology. 

Reference may be made to the controversy regarding the 
problem of ‘ instincts \ Thinkers like Trotter (1) believed 
that the herd instinct was the special social instinct on which 
social life is based. McDougall (2) asserted that the social 
life is based upon the herd instinct as well as a number of 
other instincts like the parental instinct, self-assertion, self- 
submission, appeal, sex and so on. In the last 50 years this 
term * instinct ’ has gone out of usage because in the be- 
haviour of man there is tlie problem of training on the one 
hand and adjustment on the other. Consequently, no act 
of behaviour can be looked upon as instinctive in the sense 
that it is just a complicated physiological y response to a 
particular stimulus situation. Tlie con'Kry view that the 
nature of the reaction is dependent on the properties of 
the stimulus is also rejected as this does not help us to 
understand social phenomena. It is^now realised that be- 
haviour is based on internal as well as external factors, that 
behaviour is ‘ biosocial ’ involving biological factors as well 
as social influences. Further the basic tissue needs, it is. 
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now realised, play an all-important part in the behaviour 
•of the organisms. The terms ‘ needs ‘ urges ‘ motives ’ 
.are now used to describe such internal physiological factors 
which are at the basis of behaviour. It is further realised 
that these motives which are to start with biogenic, are 
affected by the social factors. To illustrate, to eat is bio - 
genic but how we eat is soc iomiic. Similarly, what we 
eat and troere we eat all these” are conditioned by the group 
in which we have been brought up. To us as Indians to 
•squat on the floor, to spread a leaf on it and eat the rice 
or the chapati with some curry or pickle using our fingers 
is something very ‘ natural But for the Japanese or for 
the Westerner this way of eating looks very unnatural. To 
them eating with some tools like chopsticks or the spoon, 
fork and knife is ‘ natural The Westerner can eat a piece 
of bread without any curry or pickle. Similarly the Japanese 
•can eat rice without any curry or pickle. To us Indians 
this looks very strange. Our attitudes towards our own 
ways of eating and dressing, our attitudes towards the ways 
of eating of other people are the products of socialization. 
There is nothing ‘ natural ’ in one way of eating or another 
way of eating. It is purely a matter of the group in which 
we have been brought up. Similarly illustrations could be 
given with every other motivated activity like sex or cloth- 
ing, shelter, social distinction, recognition and so on. 
Consequently, many motives of man are the products of 
social interaction. Thus the motives as we find them ope- 
rating among the human beings around us are both bio- 
genic as well as sociogenic. We find that a good deal of 
learning is at the basis of our motivated activities. 

It must be realised that motivation is a concept in order 
to explain behaviour that can be observed and described. 
It is an inference based on our observations of the beha- 
viour of animals and human beings under conditions of 
every day life as well as under experimental conditions. 
The rat which is hungry will learn to go through a maze 
and obtain its food ; a rat which has been fed may go 
through the maze but its learning will be very slow. Con- 
sequently, we infer that there is some tension in the organ- 
ism which arises out of the deprival of food. The ener- 
getic action of the organism, its goal-directed activities, its 
variability and its persistence and the way in which its acti- 
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vities cease when it consumes the food, all these lead us 
to infer that the behaviour of the rat is motivated by 
hunger. Behaviour is looked upon as an activity which 
arises when there is a state of tension in the organism and 
the activity itself is looked upon as ‘ tension-reducing If 
the organism is not allowed to move about, it becomes more 
and more restless, more and more active wherever it is. 
When the activity leads to the reaching of the particular 
goal, then the organism becomes quiet. This kind of moti- 
vated behaviour, as we have seen, is not only based upon 
the physiological drives but it is also based upon drives 
which are of social origin. A man struggles to obtain food, 
clothing and shelter not only for himself but for his family. 
When these minimum requirements are obtained, he does 
not stop working. His restlessness does not cease with the 
provision of minimum requirements. He wants to be like 
his neighbours with better food to eat, bettter clothes to 
wear and better house to live in. And so he works harder, 
earns more and profits more. What is the limit for this? It 
depends upon the group in which he is living. If he is living 
in a village, he is quite satisfied with a little more than his 
neighbours. On the other hand, because in the city the 
neighbours have a good deal of amenities he will have to 
struggle for much more. Irrespective of how much food 
or clothing or shelter a man obtains the basic consideration 
is to have the same standards as his neighbours or better 
standards than his neighbours whether it is in the village or 
in the city. Consequently, the physiological motives do 
not operate purely at the somatic level. They work within 
the given cultural setting, 

2. Interpersonal relationships based on motives 

Before proceeding further we can pause for a moment to 
understand the place of motives in social relationships. We 
enter into interpersonal relationships in order to achieve 
certain ends, probably to secure livelihood or to find a mate 
or to achieve status or recognition. Thus motives consti- 
tute the basis for entering into social relationships. In 
other words, we cannot understand social interaction if we 
do not take into account the motivations underlying the 
interpersonal relationships or group interactions. 
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3. Physiological drives 

■Whatever the cultural pattern may he, wiiether it is 
western or oriental, higlily industrialized and technological 
or very primitive, among rich as ^vell as among the poor, 
there are certain universal activities which are biogenic. 
Man eats, drinks, sleeps and tries to keep tvarm. In other 
words, he tries to sustain life as a biological organism. How 
he satisfies these basic physiological needs depends upon the 
cultural group in which he has been brought up. Wc lind 
that such behaviour is reaction to an organic demand. It 
is a reaction to a chemical deficit or to .some organic state. 
The organism under such conditions is roused to action 
and this action continues till the etpiilibrium is restored 
by the taking of oxygen or food or tvaier etc. Apart from 
such reactions being universal in tlie species, a second 
distinguishing nrark of the biogenic motives is that they 
are unlearned or innate. It is true that human behaviour 
aroused by any motive is modified by learning. Even the 
simplest activity like breathing is regulated by learning ; 
for example, among the singers and athletes. As we know 
the Yogic exercises have developed systematic ways of traiir- 
ing how to breathe and the control of breathing. Conse- 
quently, these activities are looked upon as ‘ unlearned ’ not 
because they are not affected by learning but because we 
are thinking of- the conditions under which they first appear 
in the organism. The biogenic motives are present either 
at birth or through maturation. Tliey are not the products 
of learning though they may be greatly affected by learn- 
ing. In other words, learning is not pre-requisite for their 
initial occufrence. 

Among the biogenic motives we can include luntger, 
thirst, activity-.sleep cycle, temperature regulation, sex, 
evacuation, urination and defecation and avoidance of 
organic injuries. These activities are found not only among 
all human beings but also among all the animals. Most 
of these physiological motives recur periodically. 7'hey are 
cyclic. We take our food and go to sleep at regular inter- 
vals. Of course, even this periodicity may be affected by 
social influences. For instance, people in the cities take 
four meals a day tvhile those in the villages take two meals 
a day. 
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4. The social drives 

Just as we find that physiological drives are universal, 
similar!^ we find that human beings strive to belong to a 
group and to acquire a position or a status in every society. 
Motives like these are to be found universally among all 
the human groups. Undoubtedly such activities are affected 
by the social setting to a much greater extent than Jhe 
physiological drives. 

(a) THE NEED FOR AFFECTION 

The most fundamental social drive arises out of the need 
for affection. This need has two expressions. We have 
the need to receive affection from others, we have also the 
need to give affection to otliers. This need is not something 
peculiarly human. We find it among birds as well as the 
animals. The domesticated animal gives affection and 
longs for affection. Often times we find people expressing 
that a dog is much more reliable than the human beings. 
The dog runs to the master the moment he goes home and 
the master feels that here at least is one being which needs 
him. To be needed is something basic. When a man feels 
that he is not needed by anybody, when nobody wants him, 
nobody loves him, he feels that life is not worth living. 
This is where we find that family is a very important unit 
in social life. The parent-child relationship, the husband- 
wife relationship, the love of siblings, these have a very 
important position in the family situation. Projective tests 
like T.A.T, show how important this fundamental need 
for affection is to the personality of man.^ Di'te to wrong 
upbringing man becomes selfish and finds that nobody needs 
him, nobody loves him. He forgets that he has not deve- 
loped the art of giving affection to others. We receive 
affection to the extent that we are able to give affection. 
The domesticated animal as well as the child who do not 
receive affection will become ‘ wild The individual who 
is deprived of affection at home will develop into a pro- 
blem child. He may become a juvenile delinquent or a 
neurotic. 

(b) SELF-ASSERTION 

Self-assertion is another very important social drive. This 
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may manifest itself in the form of self-display. An indi* 
vidual may undertake difficult tasks to prove his abilities 
and to demonstrate his powers. He may try to differen- 
tiate himself from other people through dress, professional 
status, club-membership and such other activities, or he 
may fight for economic, political or intellectual freedom. 
It may even take the form of physical fighting or verbal 
argument. All these are methods of self-display in order 
to obtain satisfaction for self-assertion. 

Self-assertion also takes the form of domination. Each 
tends to dominate over the small primary group or even 
over the whole secondary group. As we have seen before 
(Chapter IV) even lizards show patterns of domination and 
subordination. The heaviest males are at the top of the 
hierarchy of power. Further the lizards fight hard to 
defend the territory and control some area of movement. 
Similarly birds also try to establish a ‘ territory ’ ; the male 
drives out the other males. There is also the dominance- 
submission pattern among the birds. Cases of ‘ despotism ’ 
of one bird over the other have also been observed and 
reported. The most aggressive bird becomes the ‘ leader ’. 
The studies of Zukerman and Maslow have shown that 
there is the struggle for dominance among the monkeys and 
the apes. The dominant monkey reserves all the available 
food for itself and shows aggression towards the other mem- 
bers of fhe group who show subordination by being passive 
or by flight. There is also social hierarchy of power among 
the monkeys and the apes. Thus we find that dominance- 
submission behaviour is not peculiar to the human beings. 
On the other hand, it is through cultural efforts that an 
individual or a group renounces domination. These two 
tendencies of social behaviour are closely correlated when 
an individual shouts loudly. He may become dominant 
and the others in the primary group may become submis- 
sive. It is quite possible that a person who is dominant in 
one situation may become quite submissive in another 
situation. For example, a person who is a submissive hus- 
band at home may be an aggressive foreman in the factory, 
or a person who is dominant at the house may be quite 
submissive in the work situation. 

Another manifestation of self-assertion is the desire to be 
recognized, to be accepted as an equal, or as a superior, 
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by the other individuals in the group. We find the proto- 
type of this need for recognition even among the animals 
and children. It is a familiar fact that there is jealousy 
among the little dogs brought up in the house ; if one dog 
is petted the other becomes restless and starts barking and 
attacking the favoured dog. There is the jealousy among 
the little children below 4 or 5 years. When the younger 
child is fondled the elder child becomes jealous. He may 
become aggressive or he may become sullen. This desire 
for preference and resentment of preference being shown 
to the rivals is a characteristic feature among children. 
Unfortunately, many adults also are unable to get over this, 
childish way of reacting. It is well known that there are 
rivalries based on the need for recognition not only among 
the individuals but also among groups. A small country 
may feel hurt if a big country shows preference to the 
neighbouring country by giving it economic aid. It is well- 
known that the Army officers, civilian officers, as well as; 
artists vie with each other to obtain the recognition of the 
feudal Raja or Maharaja. That is why the palaces of the 
small as well as the big countries in the East as well as in 
the West are always full of plots and counterplots to gain 
preference and recognition from tire ruler. We experience 
a great pleasure when our work is approved and recogmged 
and rewarded. On the other hand, to be ignored is a^^^e 
form of punishment. We resent that nobody rec^^^ 
our virtues, our skills and our accomplishments, ^^ify 
has developed many forms to show its approval and rec^ni- 
tion of individuals as well as groups. We find * this, 
not only in the feudal and imperialistic organizations but 
even in the socialistic and communistic organizations. The- 
British set up a number of titles and awards as a sign of 
recognition of ‘ loyalty ’ among the Indian citizens. This, 
was greatly resented as a technique adopted by the foreigner 
to win the loyalty of the colonial. But even in the com- 
munist Russia, Stalin prizes and Stalin medals were greatly 
coveted. In India also, a new system of awards for distinc- 
tion has been developed. This is an indication of a 
double attitude towards recognition. Every individual 
needs recognition but is also shy of it and he resents if 
another is recognized. This need for recognition is a very 
powerful motive which makes an individual as well as a. 
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■group to put forth the highest effort whether it is at home, 
in the class room, or in the wider society. Whether we are 
children, adolescents or adults we are all of us eager to 
obtain recognition and work incessantly and put forth our 
best efforts^ to obtain it. Fame as well as notoriety are 
both based upon this need for recognition. Individuals 
tend to put forth their best efforts whether they undertake 
activities which are socially approved or’ .socially dis- 
approved. 

In brief, we may say that the two basic drives are, the 
need to belong and the need for status and power. These 
two needs may manifest themselves in diverse forms. Both 
tliese liave their roots in animal behaviour as well as child 
behaviour. But botli are greatly influenced by the group 
in which the individual is })rought up. An individual may 
strive to attain status by destroying his whole property or 
by acquiring untold \vealth or learning. Similarly the 
need to belong may express itself in juvenile delinquency 
•depending upon the situation and circumstances of the 
individual upbringing. 

5. The relative potency of the physiological and 
social drives 

It is very difficult to tell whether the social drives are more 
powerful or the physiological drives are more powerful. 
When there is tremendous physiological deprivation then 
the social needs may be thrown to the winds. Neither 
consideration of belonging nor consideration of status will 
prevent an individual forced to starve due to natural rea- 
sons like being isolated by devastating floods, or due to 
social reasons like a concentration camp, none of these 
reasons will prevent him from begging food or water, from 
any person. Similarly pursuit of wealth or pursuit of fame 
may impel an individual to even deny bodily needs. He 
may work without food, ^vithout taking rest in order to 
■obtain status. A woman may mort ify her body in order to 
maintain her slender figure or a Sanyasi may mortify his 
body in order to'attain salvation. So it is diflicult to deter- 
mine whether the social drives or the physiological drives 
ai-e more potent. It depends upon the individual as well 
as the circumstances. 
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6. The physiological as well as social drives are 
affected by social norms 

The physiological drives as well as the social drives are 
both greatly modified by the group in which the individual 
has been , brought up. As we have seen above, eating, 
satisfaction of hunger, is a physiological drive common not 
only to all human groups but common to animal as well 
as human beings. How we eat, when we eat, what we 
eat is determined by the group in which we have 
been brought up. This is where we can distinguish between 
the biogenic aspect and the sociogenic aspect of motives. 
Among human beings, eating rice or eating chapatis is 
sociogenic while eating itself is , biogenic. Similarly wear- 
ing clothes depends upon the social drive regarding status 
and recognition. It is affected by the norms of the group 
in which we have been brought up. Whether we wear 
cheap cotton clothes or costly cotton clothes depends upon 
several conditions under which we have been brought up 
and in which we are living. To take another illustration, 
pursuit of wealth is one of the important motives among 
the civilized groups in the world today. This is not a 
primary drive, it is only a secondary drive. Wealth is 
sought because it enables us to satisfy certain physiological 
needs and certain social needs. But pursuit of wealth may 
itself become a powerful motive without relevance either 
to the physiological needs or to the social needs. In this 
respect, the way of life of the Indian is rather peculiar. 
Pursuit of wealth is perfectly in order for a grihasta. But 
when a man has done his social duty by his children, the 
Indian way of life enjoins renunciation of wealth. Accu- 
mulation of wealth according to Indian traditions is good 
neither to the individual nor to the society. All modern 
societies are now approaching this standpoint. In the 
capitalistic countries as well as in the communist countries 
it is now well recognized that accumulation of wealth be- 
yond a certain limit by an individual should be prevented. 
Incomes are taxed and inheritance of. wealth is taxed. In 
India, today we have besides these taxes, wealth tax, as well 
as expenditure tax. In the modern society taxation is the 
means adopted by the society to modify the individual’s 
attitude towards accumulation of wealth. 
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7. Social incentives 


1. MOTIVES AND INCENTIVES 

Motives are based upon biological as well as tlie social 
needs of the organism. As we have seen among the human 
beings the physiological as well as social drives are affected 
by the cultural patterns. Motives are a set of internal 
conditions which give rise to action in an organism. Society 
sets up conditions to support or initiate, decrease or inhibit 
or to direct activities. These are incentives. Thus we 
find that incentives are conditions set up in order to alter 
behaviour of other individuals. Thus incentives may be 
positive or negative. A positive incentive reinforces action 
while a negative incentive inhibits action. The modifica- 
tion of the individual by the society is based upon the 
operation of these incentives. This is how social learning 
takes place. Considerable amount of experimental work 
in the field of learning among animals as well as human 
beings has been done in the last 75 years. 

2. INCENTIVES MODIFY BEHAVIOUR 

Material rewards are positive incentives which release drives 
and thus influence the speed and accuracy of performance. 
Similarly punishment or the removal of a reward is a 
negative incentive which inhibits certain drives. Apart 
from rewards and punishments, praise and reproof or scold- 
ing are also very powerful as incentives affecting behaviour. 
This is how the puppy learns to respond to its name and 
to give up urination and defecation within the house. It 
is rewarded with a biscuit if it does what the owner wants 
him to do. We use not only rewards and punishments, we 
also use affection as an incentive to socialize puppies. If 
the puppy responds correctly we bestow affection on it by 
patting it, embracing it ; if it commits errors we show our 
displeasure through our facial expression as well as through 
lan^age, particularly the aspect of intonation. In the 
socialization of the infant also all these various incentives 
are used by the parents and later on by the teachers in the 
school. The leader of the group is one who is an adept 
in fitting incentives to the personality of his followers. It 
is the man who is able to make use of the appropriate in- 
centives that can become a leader of a group. These incen- 
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tives aid the learning process. They do not originate 
behaviour. They can only modify behaviour. Incentives 
tap the motives and change the attitudes of the individuals 
in the group. When appropriate incentives are given the 
efficiency of performance improves considerably. On the 
other hand, inapppropriate incentives may lead to decrease 
in efficiency. 

3. REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 

A good deal of experimental work has been done in the last 
half a century regarding the influence of rewards and 
punishments on behaviour. We may give an account of 
some of these studies. In the mirror-drawing experiment, 
punishments as well as rewards are used as incentives to 
study their effect upon learning. Punishment informs the 
individual that his response is not correct. It does not indi- 
cate what is the right response. On the other hand, reward, 
as it is associated with the correct response, is of a greater 
value in fixing the right response. A combination of re- 
wards for right responses, and punishments for wrong 
responses will lead to more efficient learning. Long ago 
Hamilton (3) showed that the same physical stimulus may 
be used as a reward or as punishment depending upon the 
situation. For example, the ringing of the bell may be used 
as a punishment if it is rung whenever there is an error. 
When this is done the individual develops a negative atti- 
tude towards the bell. He does not like the ringing of the 
bell and his aim is to try to see that the bell does not ring. 
On the other hand, when the bell is used as a reward the 
attitude towards the bell changes.- He likes the ringing of 
the bell and he tries hard to make it ring. Thus the s am e 
physical stimulus may be looked upon as something to be 
avoided or as something to be sought after depending upon 
the conditions. 

Experimental work has also been done to study the effects 
of monetary reward. Meier (4) reported that mentally re- 
tarded children improved their reading skill when money or 
candy were offered. Money was immediately exchanged to 
candy by these children. On the other hand, in industrial 
units the effect of monetary reward on production is 
different. Several reasons like the inevitable increase of the 
output norm, the possible retrenchment of workers, the like- 
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lihoocl of wage-cuts in depression, and the most important 
of all, the social norms within the primary groups in the fac- 
tory, all these make money incentives valueless in industry. 

4. PRAISE AND REPROOF 

Experimental work ha.s also been done to study the in- 
fluence of praise and reproof. Hurlock (.5) found that 
praise has a greater reinforcement value than reproof in 
an arithmetic test. Four groups were used, each of which 
had the same initial mean score in the test. One group 
was praised for its good work, the second group was re- 
proved for its poor work and the third group was used as 
a control. The control group had no incentives and it 
did riot know that incentives were given for the other 
groups. The fourth group was designated the ‘ ignored ’ 
group. This group heard the praise as well as the reproof 
to the experimental groups. But this group itself was not 
given any incentive. It was found that while the ‘ control ’ 
group and ‘ ignored ’ group showed hardly any difference 
in the final score, the praised group did remarkably well, 
improved about 75% while the reproved group showed 
only about 16% improvement. The critical ratio in the 
praised group as well as the reproved group was highly 
significant. Thus praise as well as reproof as incentives, 
improved test performance ; but praise was far superior as 
an incentive in comparison with reproof. 

Similarly experimental studies’ have been made regard- 
ing the effect of knowledge of results upon performance. 
Investigations have shown that the group with knowledge 
improve from trial to trial. 

Thus rewards and punishments as well as approval and 
disapproval or praise and reproof have very great reinforce- 
ment value. These incentives help children as well as 
adults to conform to the social norms. Consequently con- 
formity leads to reward or approval and satisfaction while 
non-conformity leads to punishment or disapproval and 
self-dissatisfaction. Socialization is achieved by these 
methods in all grades of human society in the tribal as well 
As in the most highly civilized groups. 

5. COMPETITION AND COOPERATION 

It is not always easy to differentiate between motives and 
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incentives in their concrete operation in a complex society. 
A student who enters the college may work hard, or may 
not work hard, because of a number of motives and incen- 
tives. A student may join college because he wants to train 
himself for a profession or because he wants to earn more 
money by becoming highly qualified. It may be that he 
wants to earn approval and social recognition by becoming 
a highly educated man, or his motive may be to meet young 
people of the same age, or to meet people who are higher 
in status and more cultured. Consequently, in a complex 
social activity it is neither possible nor necessary to draw 
any fine distinctions between motives and incentives. An 
individual may engage himself in gardening because he 
wants to attract more people to his garden than the neigh- 
bour or it may be due to an incentive : he wants to win 
the first prize in the garden competition. Thus competi- 
tion may be based on a motive when it is^ spurred by the 
desire for recognition and improvement in status or it may 
be due to an incentive when the desire is to win a competi- 
tion or to earn more money. 

Competition means striving to equal or surpass the speed 
and quality of another person’s performance, or it may be 
to improve on one’s own past performance. The basic 
characteristic here is to do better than what one has done 
or what another has done. This is a very powerful incen- 
tive in social life ; particularly in the modern Western 
society competition plays a very important part. The high 
level of prosperity among the nations of Western Europe 
and United States is due to this strong incentive to compete 
and to do better than other people. 

6. COMPETITION AND RIVALRY 

We must distinguish between competition and rivalry. 
Rivalry is a drive to equal or surpass the skill of another 
person. Sibling rivalry is a very important and outstand- 
ing phenomenon within the home. Constantly brothers 
and sisters become rivals and try to excel each other. 
In the same way in the old Indian society, there was a great 
deal of rivalry among the different wives of a single indi- 
vidual. What is the difference between competition and 
rivalry ? 

. In ordinary language as well as in social psychology, we 
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do not make any distinction between these two terms. 
However, it will be better to draw a clear distinction bet- 
ween these two terms. It is here suggested that the term 
rivalry may be limited to those situations where a person 
or a group tries to crush the rival. In other words, they 
try to surpass the rival not by themselves doing better, but 
by pulling down the rival. Thus in rivalry an attempt is 
made to become superior to the other not by improving 
one’s performance but by dislodging the other individual 
or group from the position occupied, so that one is superior 
to the other. The terra competition may be restricted to 
the attempt by an individual or group to improve the level 
of performance so that one is superior to the other. Pro- 
bably, a second distinction between the two may be made 
on the basis of the area of social relation in which the two 
individuals or groups are operating. Rivalry is limited to 
the face-to-face relationship, whereas competition is much 
more impersonal. Competition does not lead to jealousy 
and hatred whereas rivalry inevitably leads to both of them. 
Rivalry may ultimately lead one to violence because tlie 
first aim is to bring down the prestige of the other man 
or of the other group in the eyes of the rest and the ulti- 
mate aim is to annihilate the rival. Thus in a society in 
which non-violence is the ideal of human relationships 
there is no place for rivalry. But there can be plenty of 
scope for competition. 

7 . TWO TYPES OF COMPETITION 

Even with respect to competition itself we can distinguish 
between two varieties. Competition with the other and 
competition with oneself. It may be asserted that in compe- 
tition with oneself, the aim to be better and to do better 
today than what one was or did yesterday, is very superior 
to competition witlr the other individual or group. This 
is of the essence of the Five Year Plan in India where the 
group sets up targets so that it is better at the end of the 
five years than it was at the beginning of the five 
years. Thus the Five Year Plan is a supreme illustration 
of the operation of social incentive which is based on com- 
petition with oneself. 

In societies where prestige, power and wealth are asso- 
ciated with birth and caste there is hardly any competition. 
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This incentive does not operate because however efficient 
one may be one’s place is already limited by one’s birth. 
Birth limits one’s opportunities, and consequently, one’s 
exertion and performance. This is where we find that after 
the Protestant Reformation the countries of Western Europe 
as well as the U.S.A., have given a. good deal of scope for 
competition, where each man can work hard so that he can 
attain the highest position of prestige, power and wealth. 
The Indian Constitution by removing all the disabilities 
associated with caste, sex, creed, etc., has given scope for 
competition. It may be asserted that where competition 
in the sense in which we have defined above, namely, to do 
better than the other or than oneself, is limited, fchen 
rivalry, in the sense in which we have defined above, will 
become a powerful incentive. In the feudal society, in the 
caste-ridden society, there is rivalry. Constantly the aim of 
individuals as well as groups is to pull down the others, 
to crush the others. On the other hand, in a technological 
society the aim will be to be better than the otliers by exer- 
tion, by working hard. Thus rivalry is prompted by a 
certain set of social conditions. On the other hand, com- 
petition, particularly of the variety where one is competing 
with one’s past performance, is something which has to 
become a social norm. The parents as well as teachers 
must encourage each child to compete with his own past 
performance. 

8. DEVELOPMENT OF COMPETITION 

Even in small children we find evidence of competitive 
behaviour. There are the acts of aggression when another 
child takes away his possessions. The toy becomes a part 
of the child’s self. Its possession yields considerable satis- 
faction and consequently when a companion tries to take 
away the toy the child becomes aggressive. There may 
be conflict and free fight between the two children. In this 
situation the essence of competition is to acquire or to 
retrieve the possession of an object rather than to excel 
the competitor. The aim is the possession of the object 
rather than depriving the other of the object. When the 
child sees a bright object or toy with an elder brother or 
sister a state of disequilibrium is set up and the act of 
snatching that object is tension-reducing. On the other 
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hand, the snatching away of the object leads to a new state 
of disequilibrium and frustration in the other individual 
and consequently there is conflict which is primarily direct- 
ed towards the possession of the toy. Thus even in the 
first year the child learns these simple aggressive habits. 
Competition is also dependent on the behaviour of the 
elders at home. The parents spur their children to do 
better than the other children, — “ to beat the other 
fellow ”. A child who just surrenders his play object is 
encouraged to be aggressive. Thus the child may be aggi-es- 
sive not only to regain the object taken away by the other 
child, but also to earn the approval of the elders. It is in 
this'^way that the child learns the techniejue of domination. 
It learns to find satisfaction in controlling others. Atti- 
tudes of rivalry may also be built up. The competition 
has its biological as well as cultural roots. Differences in 
size and strength, possibly in temperament and intelligence, 
all these may foster competition. In modern society aggres- 
sion and violence do not serve the same purpose as they 
used to serve in the more primitive societies. This is where 
we find a big difference between the other biological drives 
like hunger, thirst and sex and this drive for mastery. In 
modern society there is plenty of scope for mastery without 
aggressiveness and violence. 

Experimental work has shown that competition grows 
with age. Greenberg (6) observed the children in nursery 
school in their block-building play. 


Competition 


As,e 

Present % 

Absent % 

Developi 

2-3 

0.0 

89.5 

10.5 

3-4 

42.6 

55.6 

1.8 

4-5 

69.2 

23.1 

7.7 

5-6 

75.4 

15.8 

8.8 

6-7 

86.5 

5.4 

8.1 


In the above table we observe that competition in the 
children’s play shows differences between 3-4 years of age 
and increase with age so that older children give evidence 
of competitive behaviour. Competition depends upon 
growth in the motor, perceptual and intellectual fields. It 
is only with social perception that competition may occur. 
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Thus by the time the child enters the school most children 
will have learnt how to compete with others. Long agO' 
Allport (7) showed there is social facilitation when an 
individual is working in a group. Dashiell (8) showed that 
there is social facilitation even when the individual is by 
himself but knows that there are other persons in other 
rooms doing the same task. Under such conditions the 
individual will do much better than when he is alone, and 
when nobody else is doing similar work. Thus the sights 
and sounds of others working reinforces our work. There 
is this reinforcement also when there are no sights and 
sounds but we know that other individuals are doing 
similar tasks. To give a simple illustration when an indivi- 
dual who is cycling sees another cyclist ahead of him he 
competes with him and surpasses him. This may spur the 
other individual to compete. We see that cyclists compete 
with even motorists and feel very happy if they can surpass.. 
It is a familiar sight that the tonga drivers compete with 
each other, probably to the dismay of the people sitting. 
But most times the people who have hired a tonga enjoy 
the fun. Thus the sights and sounds of other people work- 
ing rouses individuals to work better for self-enhancement.. 
The presence of spectators enhances competition in games 
and sports. Sometimes, however, the audience may affect 
adversely and become a source of inhibition. 

Experimental work has also been done with children in 
schools. For example, Hurlock (9) used arithmetic tests and 
found that the experimental groups surpassed the control 
groups equal in age and initial ability. It was found tliat 
the girls made slightly larger gains than boys under the 
impact of competition. Similarly the younger children 
seemed to profit more than the elder children. Finally, it 
was found that the initially inferior children seem to profit 
much from competition. It is a well-known fact that most 
adults do not work to the maximum they are capable of 
working. Green (10) studied 80 men and 80 women in 
spool packing and card sorting. Groups of 8 sitting in front 
of groups of 8, all of them worked : some were instructed 
to compete with the group in front and some were instruct- 
ed not to compete. It was found that all groups improved 
as a result of practice. They began with 196 spools and 
at the end of the experiment the control group did 210 
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■spools, the non-competitive groups did 219 spools and 
competitive group did 228 spools. Xhere was significant 
•difference between the control group and the competition 
group while there was no significant difference between the 
■other groups. This experiment showed that (1) practice 
improves performance, (2) the mere sights and_ sounds of 
■of others working improves performance — social facilita- 
tion — and thirdly that competition, over and above and 
social facilitation, also leads to improvement in performance. 

'9. COOPERATION 

■Our knowledge of the psychological process involved in 
•cooperation is not as raucli as our knowledge with respect 
to competition. With respect to competition as well as 
cooperation the field studies of the antlmopologists have 
given us considerable knowledge. In general it may be 
stated that cooperation occurs when the ends sought are 
unlimited, while competition occurs when the ends sought 
are limited. Experimental studies of the children’s play 
suggest that two factors determine cooperation, nanrely, the 
kinds of material available and the age of the dev'elopment 
of children. Ross (11) reported that children of 2—3 years 
exhibited cooperative behaviour more frequently when 
playing with clay than when playing with blocks. It has 
•also been found that cooperative play was evident most 
clearly among the children who were 3 years of age and 
older. Thus we find that both competition and coopera- 
tion are displayed clearly approximately at about the same 
age, namely, after 3 years of age. 

Crawford (12) made a very interesting study of coopera- 
tive behaviour among the chimpanzees. He gave 3 pro- 
blems to the chimpanzees. In the first problem, there was 
a heavy box with two ropes. It required cooperative effort 
of two chimpanzees to move this heavy box. In the second 
problem, the door of the food box would open only when 
ttvo vertically suspended ropes were pulled simultaneously. 
In the third problem, the box had two handles and it was 
only when both these were manipulated and that in a co- 
ordinated way by two different chimpanzees that the door 
was opened and food tray obtained. In the preliminary 
stages, each chimpanzee was trained to pull boxes. Next 
the animals were put in pairs. It was found that there 
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was evidence of social facilitation. When the animals were 
in pairs each animal could pull a heavier box than what it 
■could when it was in the alone-situation. But it was found 
that the chimpanzees could not learn to cooperate. Craw- 
ford asserts that probably the animals themselves may have 
never learnt to work cooperatively. After 12 sessions the 
animals learnt to pull two boxes at the same time. Even 
then each pulled without regard to the activity of the other 
chimpanzee. This is similar to the parallel play activity 
of children under three. In the 35th session Crawford 
gave the auditory stimulus ‘ pull ’ when one of the partners 
began to pull. It was found that by the 40th session one 
of the animals learnt to respond to the visual cues, from 
the partner. After the two chimpanzees had learnt to co- 
operate in pulling two ropes to move one heavy box, the 
situation was changed by giving a single rope. It was found 
that there was no transfer effect. Thus according to this 
study cooperation requires attention to the visual and 
auditory cues. Even with a good deal of training the chim- 
panzees were not able to coordinate their acts widt a single 
rope. This shows that cooperation has a long genetic his- 
tory. We have to learn to cooperate. 

Experimental studies have shown that groups are able 
to construct more words than individuals (13). 

In organized games we have both competition and 
cooperation operating. There is team work within the 
group and competition between the teams. 

Thus competition as well as cooperation depends on age, 
experience, social training and attitude. Anthropologists 
have shown that different cultures stress competitive and 
cooperative activities. In those societies where positions of 
power or prestige are achieved competitively there is em- 
phasis upon competition. Among the Kwakiutl tribe 
there is extreme competition whereas among the Zuni 
Indians of New Mexico there is very little competition. 
Among the children there is competition and aggressive 
behaviour when the objects desired are few. Extending 
this principle it is generally asserted that where many 
individuals desire to reach the same limited goal there is 
competition. The scarcity of goods may be due to natural 
limitations like, for example, small food supply due to 
inferior soil or lack of irrigational facilities. Scarcity may 
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also be culturally dictated like, for example, paper currency 
or honours and titles. Similarly competitive games and 
sports, as well as academic prizes, are so arranged that only 
one person or one team can be victorious. Studies have, 
however, shown that the degree to which a society is com- 
petitive bears almost no relation to plentifulness or scarcity 
of the objects. For example, the Eskimo of Eastern Green- 
land are rarely well-fed and mostly on the verge of actual 
starvation. Still their society is one of the least competitive. 
On the other hand, the Zuni of New Mexico live in com- 
parative plenty and are non-competitive. Among the Zuni 
when an individual accumulates a good deal of property 
he redistributes his wealth in a winter festival. Thus it is 
possible that cultural upbringing and social norms in the 
group may be a very important factor in determining 
whether a group is competitive or non-competitive. 

In competitive societies individuals strive to maintain 
or to improve their position by their own efforts. But in 
the highly competitive societies there is a great deal of 
personal insecurity. Among the Kwakiutl, the brave man is 
constantly threatened by loss of position unless he returns 
larger gifts than he has received, or shorvs greater feats of 
personal bravery than his rival. Consequently, the Kwa- 
kiutl men are highly ego-centric, quick to take offence and 
very violent. In the West European as well as the Ameri- 
can society also there is a great deal of competitiveness. 
Every individual constantly tries to be better than the neigh- 
bours. As Newcomb writes, ‘ Most of us spontaneously 
think of our positions in our communities in terms of suc- 
cess, in personal popularity, in marriage, in business, or in 
wealth and such self-judgements are made competitively. 
That is, success in any of these areas means the achieving 
of a position which can be reached by all. It is no wonder 
that psychiatrists such as Alfred Adler found feelings of dis- 
couragement and inferiority prominent in the neuroses of 
Western society. Competition can provide a powerful 
source of motivation, but the greater the number of roles in 
which success depends upon competitive achievement, and 
the greater the importance attached to competitive success, 
the more frequent are the opportunities for failure, threat 
and insecurity ’ (14). 

Another feature of Kwakiutl society is the existence of a 
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good deal of rivalry. Each individual looks upon his mirfor- 
tune as a humiliation which can be relieved only by bring- 
ing similar humiliation to others. Further the success of the 
other man is looked upon as a threat to one’s own security 
and so he attempts to belittle the other man’s success or to 
bring the other to disrepute or to undermine the other’s 
success. It is attitudes such as these which help us differen- 
tiate between competition and rivalry. Rivalry, as noted 
above, leads to pulling down the other man. The term com- 
petition could be reserved to denote those activities which 
lead to improvement in one’s achievement as compared 
either with others or with oneself.- The later is the more 
desirable than the former. Both in’ the interests of social 
harmony and social progress, as well as in the interests of 
the individual’s mental health, competition should be 
fostered and rivalry discouraged. 

There is a tendency to look upon the individual’s pri- 
vileges and responsibilities as being largely determined by 
‘ fate ’. Among the Batonga tribe which is highly non- 
competitive, man works to improve his position no doubt 
but he does not compete with the other individuals. 
Among . these people, what is good for an individual is 
good for the whole village. So any achievement is shared 
by the group as a whole. Similarly, among the Zuni there 
is very little difference gained by individual initiative. In 
fact the individual is assured of his success. If an indivi- 
dual acquires 'a large property he immediately distributes 
it among his friends and relatives. In this group the indi- 
vidual who shows much individual initiative is looked upon 
as an abnormal person and may be suspected of witchcraft. 

In Indian society the existence of the caste system leads 
to an acceptance of one’s position in society which one ob- 
tains by birth. As far as the caste hierarchy itself is 
concerned, one cannot either go above or go below the 
caste in which he is born. But this does not mean that 
there is no scope for competition. However, it is possible 
that in Indian society rivalry plays a more important part 
than competition. Even with respect to the caste itself, 
several individuals in the caste group attain high status 
through individual effort. It is possible to add ’some pre- 
Tx or suffix to one’s caste name' so that the whole caste 
group improves in its social position. It is not possible 
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to assert that there is absolute rigidity in the caste hierar- 
chy. In the struggle for freedom and after the achievement 
of indepencence, the scope for individual initiative is de- 
finitely more. But the old pattern of rivalry engendered 
by the feudalistic society is yet prevailing. Probably with 
greater opportunities for employment, with greater oppor- 
tunities for education, it is possible that the Indian society 
may be able to overcome its strong pre-disposition for 
rivalry. Particularly with the adult franchise we are find- 
ing that the members of the ‘ lower ’ castes are now able 
to send their representatives to the Legislatures who may 
become members of the Cabinet. In Andhra State, the 
chief minister is a Harijan by caste. This is the reason 
why two contradictory tendencies are operating to-day 
with respect to caste. By Constitution, all the handicaps 
associated with caste are now legally removed and so there 
is the tendency towards absolute equality. On the other 
hand because the lower castes are now making use of the 
political privileges to attain equality, probably even sup- 
remacy, caste sometimes has become a stronger force today 
than before. It is possible that when all the caste groups 
feel equally strong, differences in caste may not operate as 
a force in furthering individual achievement. It is possible 
that before long the individual will be judged not by the 
caste to which he belongs but by his ability and character. 
In a broad way we may say that the Indian society has to 
give up the attitude of acceptance which leads to lack of 
faith in one’s achievement. Also the attitude of rivalry 
towards the achievement of the other individuals has also 
to be eliminated. It may then be possible for the society 
as a whole to benefit by the individual’s achievement. The 
valuable aspects of competition as well as cooperation could 
then be used for the progress of the individual as well as 
for the progress of the society as a whole. 
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HAP T E R X I 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES: THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT & M E A S U R E M E N T 

1. The imporlance of social aU.il.udes 

Probably no branch of social psychology has received more 
•attention than this problem of social attitudes since 1920. 
It is looked upon as a central problem in social psychology. 
The net product of the socialization proce.ss is the forma- 
tion of the social attitudes among individuals. I'hese atti- 
tudes are reflected by the words and deeds of an individual. 
In his interaction with other persons and groups, in his 
dealing with the cidtural products, in all these we see the 
influence .of. the social attitudes. It is by forming the 
appropriate social attitudes that one becomes a Elindu or 
•a Muslim or a Christian ; a Congressman or a Socialist or 
a Communist ; a Capitalist or a labour leader. Nobody is 
born one way or the other. He becomes one by the for- 
mation of the appropriate social attitudes. In the last 40 
years, considerable work has been done regarding the for- 
mation, .the change and measurement of social attitudes. 
Studies have been made about the way in which groups of 
people incline towards the church, the school, the political 
party, the economic programmes, war and such other 
institutions. 


2. Definition 

An attitude denotes an adjustment of the individual 
t0war'9s~'sbme' seTeTted person, group of institution. In 
f6frning'air~aTtiuide thwards s6me"'aspect of the environ- 
ment an individual shows a readiness to respond. In 
reaction-time experiments, it has been found that there 
are differences in reaction-time depending upon the attitude 
taken by the individual. It is conceived as a state of pre- 
paration for discriminating among stimuli (sensorial atti- 
tude) or as a state of preparation for reacting as quickly as 
possible upon the occurrence of a definite stimulus (motor- 
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attitude). Thus an attitude results in a state o£ preparation 
or a state of readiness to respond in a particular manner 
under particular circumstances. An attitude determines a 
certain expectation; if the events are in line with these ex- 
pectations then there is satisfaction. But if the events are 
contrary to \he attitude then there will be dissatisfaction. 
In this chapter, we are not dealing with attitudes in gene- 
ral. Attitudes could be formed to social as well as non- 
social aspects of the environment. We are no^cpncerned 
onljjwitfe., social that is^ atUtuHeT^laiTOed^^^^ 

tion to social sti mul us si tuati^^^^ Thus socFaTl^ttitudes may 

beTdrmeff towards persons or groups of persons ; towards the 
products of human interaction. These products of human 
interaction may be material like the technological devices 
or they may be non-material like the values or norms of 
a group. 

3. Attitudes leading to conforming behaviour 

People in different cultures form definite attitudes towards 
what is desirable and what is undesirable. In other words, 
social attitudes involve values. There is a readiness to do 
or not to do certain things, l^^example, people in differ- 
ent cultures have definite attitudes about what is desirable 
torieat^nd at what time food should be taken. Thus the 
arttffude sets a person for dr against persons, groups, things, 
and institutions. Thus attitudes define what is to be pre- 
ferred, expected and desired and what is desirable and what 
should be avoided. Thus, in terms of its consequence, an 
attitude is goal-directed. Attitudes may be referred to as 
sodogenic motives. Ajttitudes arise out of the socialization 
of^janJridividuai jn a group. It must be emphasised that we 
cannot observe attitudesr Social attitudes can only be in- 
ferred from the speech and behaviour of individuals. Some 
social psychologists refer to attitudes as “ conforming beha- 
viour For example, F. H. Allport (1) pointed out that 
distribution of individuals towards certain typical instances 
gives us a “ J ” curve. The majority of the members 
of a group will reveal the particular attitude and so 
will be lumped together at one end. The curve for the 
rest of the group will taper off towards the other end. With 
the increase in the degree of division there is the decrease 
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in the number of cases resulting in the form of a “ J ” 
curve. An example may be given from the dre^s of students 
in the colleges. The large majority of the students today 
wear a shirt or kurta and a pyjama. Other variations in 
dress like wearing pants or dhoti will be by a very small 
number. So if you put the type of dress along the ‘ X ’ 
axis and the number of people wearing the dress along the 
‘ Y ’ axis and draw the curve starting with the group which 
is the l?irgest there is ‘ J ’ curve. Similarly, if we stand 
near a temple and observe the reaction of the people as 
they pass the temple on the street, we will find that a very 
large number of Hindus will stop for a second and offer 
prayer and a very small number will just pass by. Such 
conformity to social norms is based on the development of 
social attitudes. 

4. The distinguishing features of social attitudes 

An attitude which determines the characteristic, or a con- 
sistent, mode of behaviour in relation to a particular aspect 
of the environment is an internal factor. What are the 
criteria which differentiate attitudes' as internal factors 
from other internal factors ? Sherif has given a few criteria 
which help not only to- differentiate attitudes as internal 
factors from other internal factors, but also to learn about 
the characteristics of the attitudes themselves. According 
to Sherif the following are the distinguishing features of 
attitudes (2.494). x...'' 

y 1. ^itude s are not innate. They are formed or learnt 
by the individual as he grows up in tTie" group. Conse- 
quently, attitudes arc not biogenic though they are based 
oil the biogenic motives, fot-'e.g., craving for food is bio- 
genic but strong preference for rice or for wheat, is an 
attitude' that is -formed because of the family in which one 
is brought up. If the children in the south, and in other 
predominantly rice-eating parts of India, have to change 
their attitudes towards wheat, then wheat should be intro- 
duced right from childhood. But it will be accepted by 
the children only if the mother and father also take it as 
a part of the food. Thus unless the parents change their 
attitudes towards food, children cannot change their atti- 
tudes. 
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t 

2. Attit udes _ are more or less lasting." They are endur- 
ing. But since attitudes are formed they are subject to 
change. They are not immutable. Because we conform 
to attitudes we can also change the attitudes provided there 
are the pr 9 per conditions. Our previous illustration gives 
us an insight about the changing of attitudes. 

3. Attitudes irhply a subject-object relationship. Atti- 
tudes are always formed in relation to certain persons, 
groups, objects or institutions. So attitudes are not just 
internal factors without any relationship with the external 
factors. On the other hand, they can arise only in relation 
to some aspect of the environment. 

4. Attitudes involve individuals., as well as groups. An 
individual may develop an attitude of hostility towards 
another individual or he may look upon the whole group 
to which the other individual belongs as hateful. A gang 
of boys may develop hatred towards a rival gang. They 
may consider not only that a particular individual in the 
rival gang is treacherous, but that all the individuals in 
that gang are treacherous. To the Hindu Mahasabha man 
every Muslim in India, Pakistan and elsewhere is hateful. 
Similarly to a man of th'e Muslim League, every Hindu is 
hateful. To an American, not only the communist coun- 
tries like Russia and China are hateful, but even the non- 
aligned countries are undesirable. ^Thus our social attitudes 
may encompass not only individuals but also groups, small 
as well as vast. There is a process of generalisation and 
consequently all the out-groups are looked upon as aggress- 
ive, dishonest and so on. As we shall see later ori,^ this is 
a very important factor in social behaviour. 

5. Attitudes have motivational-affective properties. As 

we have seen already; attitudes are learnt. How can we 
then distinguish attitudes from other learnt items ? Accord- 
ing to Sherif attitudes have the motivational-affective 
properties. UnJL^e is goal- 

directed. ip a jpblltiye or negative yray. """" 

6. Attitudes are shared by the members of a group. All 
the above criteria apply to attitudes which are social as 
well as non-social. The distinguishing features of the social 
attitudes are (a) that they are formed in relation to social 
situations and (b) that they are shared by the members of 
the group. That social attitudes are more or less common 
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among the members of a .group, with the exception of a 
few members tvho are deviant, is an essential feature. It 
is this that leads to conforming behaviour of the large 
majority of the members of a group and the deviation only 
by a small minority. The norms and values of a group 
are internalised through the formation of attitudes. 

There is another peculiar feature in the learning of 
attitudes as comparetl with the other learnt items in an 
individual’s behaviour. We find that the new members 
of the group form attitudes through, short-cut verbal dicta 
like proverbs and aphorisms. Verbal formulae like pro- 
verbs induce certain attitudes by being accepted. The 
elder or the senior members of a family present these value 
judgments with an air of finality and they are accepted 
by the younger and junior members of a group who are in 
the, process of becoming members. Thus social attitudes 
are formed, not on the basis of individual and personal 
experiences, as much as through the acceptance of the 
verbal formulae. Even when the personal experience con- 
tradicts the prevailing social attitude, the chances are that 
the individual will tend, to look upon the personal experi- 
ence as an exception rather than as the truth. We will 
learn more about this when we are dealing with the pro- 
blem of stereotypes in a succeeding chapter (XIV). 

In a general way, it may be stated that an attitude is a 
readiness to respond to certain situations, persons, objects 
or ideas in a consistent manner. This kind of readiness is 
the result of learning and it becomes a habitual mode of 
response. Thus an attitude implies on the one hand a 
well-defined object of reference and on the other a varia- 
tion in the degree or strength of a person’s attitude from 
extremely positive to extremely negative. The strength of 
a person’s attitude may vary all the way from extremely 
favourable attitude towards that issue to extremely un- 
favourable attitude. 

Some experimental studies regarding influence of attitudes 

It is now generally accepted that a social attitude determines 
the characteristic and consistent mode of behaviour. Fur- 
ther, there is a selective mode of response towards the 
relevant stimuli from the environment on the basis of 
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the attitude. We can give a few experiments which have 
been conducted to study these problems. Marks (3) con- 
ducted an experiment^ to study the influence of attitudes 
on the judgment of skin colour. He obtained the ratings 
regarding skin-colour and also ratings regarding attractive- 
ness from four groups of Negro students. The sociologist 
Johnson (4) has observed a preference for light brown skin 
colour among the Negro youth. Marks found that there 
was a tendency to displace the ratings driubjects considered 
attractive in the direction of the preferred skin colour. It 
was further found that the rating of a person’s skin colour 
served as an anchorage for judgment. The persons who 
were lighter in skin colour than the rater were judged as 
‘ light ’ and those darker than the rater were judged as 
'dark’. Thus a person’s rating of^himself influenced how 
he rated the skin colour of the other people. Further, those 
who are looked upon as attractive were given lighter rating 
and those who were looked upon as unattractive were 
given a darker rating. In another study, Asch (5) obtained 
ratings for two political figures,- Roosevelt “mT Hitler, with 
respect to ‘intellectual power’ and ‘physical attractive- 
ness It was found that the large majority of American 
students looked upon Roosevelt as having the highest rank- 
ing and Hitler as having the lowest ranking with respect 
to intellectual power and physical attractiveness. This 
study confirms the ordinary experience we have with res- 
pect to our judgments about the attractiveness of the 
parents, the teachersi- and other leaders in society whom 
we love and Mke, and the opposite with respect to those 
whom we dislike or hate. Our attitudes influence diir 
judgment regarding the behaviour and the desirability of 
the individuals around us. If we like people, we overlook 
their deficiencies and defects but if we dislike people, we 
tend to exaggerate their defects. This is why the Gita bids 
us to give up Raaga and Dvesha when we are dealing with 
the other people. It is our likes and dislikes that lead us 
to prejudice. Probably if the same study of Asch referred 
to above had been conducted among the German students 
at that time the results would have been quite the reverse. 
Postman and his associates (6) gave the Allport-Vernon 
test of values and then presented 36 words representing the 
six values included in the test in a tachistoscope. The 
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words were exposed for a very short time and they gradual- 
ly increased the exposure till each word was recognized. 
It was found that the greater the lvalue of a word for the 
subject the shorter the time needed to recognize it. 
Murphy (7) chose two groups of students who had strong 
and opposite views' on a political issue. The members of 
each group were presented with two communications from 
opposing points of view through loudspeakers at the same 
time. It was found that the individuals favouring one view 
heard the relevant communication as the figure and the 
other as the background, while the control subjects were 
almost equally divided in hearing one or the other com- 
munication as figure. Reference may also be made to the 
study of Proshansky (8) who devised a projective method 
for the study of attitudes. He gave pictures of social con- 
flict situation to two extreme groups who had strong pro- 
labour or anti-labour attitudes. He asked them to 
describe the pictures. He found that the individuals with 
pro-labour attitudes stressed that the government was 
callous and was not providing proper housing conditions' 
for the poor people. On the other hand the individuals 
with anti-labour attitudes described the pictures as depic- 
ting sloppy people who seem to enjoy dwelling in slums. 
Finally, reference may be made to an interesting study by 
Kubany (9). He tried to find out the differences between a 
group of post-graduate social work students who were 
known to be favourable to national health insurance scheme 
and medical students who were known to be opposed to 
the scheme. He obtained their reactions to 50 items re- 
garding the national health scheme. He found that the 
subjects gave two curves with very slight overlap. While 
the average for the group as a whole was 9.55, the average 
for the social workers group was 14.64 and that for the me- 
dical students was only 5.93. Thus several attempts have 
been made to study the influence of attitude upon the 
judgement of our experiences. 

Measurement of social altitudes 
1. THE SCALING OF TEST ITEMS' 

An attitude involves belief or disbelief, acceptance or 
rejection and favouring or not favouring some aspect of 
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the environment. In order to measure attitudes, scales 
have been constructed consisting of short statements deal- 
ing with several aspects of some issue or institution under 
consideration. The statements involve favourable or un- 
favourable estimations, acceptance or rejection. Conse- 
quently, the central problem of the measurement of 
attitude is the scaling of test items. It is presumed that a 
series of statements can be made which serve as the marks 
of a yardstick for the measurement of attitudes. Each 
statement will represent a specified degree of acceptance 
or rejection of a belief. Further these statements have to 
be equally spaced throughout the entire range of attitude 
continuum from complete acceptance of a belief to its 
complete rejection. 

Two methods of measuring attitudes may be considered 
briefly in this section. Thurstone’s (10) method of equal 
appearing intervals and Likert’s (11) method of summated 
ratings. 

Thurstone’s method of equal appearing intervals 

The theory underlying Thurstone’s method of equal 
appearing intervals is that if a person indicates the state- 
ments he accepts and rejects he can be located at a definite 
position on the attitude continuum. Consequently the 
problem is to select an appropriate series of statements and 
to determine what positions on the attitude continuum each 
statement represents. In order to solve this problem 
Thurstone collected a list of statements from several sources 
like newspaper articles, legislature proceedings on issues, 
pamphlets, opinions of colleagues etc. The important 
thing is that these statements should represent all the 
various stand-points from complete acceptance to complete 
rejection. Generally about 200-300 statements will have 
to be collected in order to prepare an attitude scale accor- 
ding to this method. The next step is to edit these state- 
ments. Several statements which are not very pertinent 
to the issue under consideration or which are ambiguous 
could be eliminated. Similarly statements which are dup- 
licating could also be eliminated and the statements could 
be re-worded so that they are more effective. It is impor- 
tant to see that each statement is a reflection of opinion 
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and not a fact. The statements should be simple, short, 
complete, definite and direct so that they could be accepted 
or rejected. The investigator must avoid his prejudices 
when he is collecting and editing these statements. The 
next step is to arrange these statements from cxlrcmely 
favourable to extremely unfavourable continuum. They 
should also be arranged in etjual appearing intervals 
so that a scale resembling a footrule could be constructed. 
In order to do this Thurstone followed the procedure of 
getting each statement typed on a slip of paper. He got 
several people to serve as judges and each was asked to 
sort the slips of paper in 9 to 11 groups. For example, 
if we take up statements expressing our attitude towards 
prohibition or language . issue we can collect hundreds 
of statements involving definite opinions all the way from 
complete acceptance to complete rejection. The judges 
could be asked to sort the statements in such a way that 
all those which express the gieatest appreciation of 
prohibition are put into one pile and at the other end 
all those statements expressing the strongest disapproval 
of prohibition could be piled up as the 9th or 11th pile, 
as the case may be. Then the other statements could be 
classified in between these two depending on the degree of 
appreciation or deprecation of prohibition. Each judge 
is now trying to sort these statements purely on the 
basis of whether the statement is favourable or unfa- 
vourable regarding the issue. The judge is not thinking 
about his own preference now. Further they are asked to 
distribute them into 9 or 11 piles so that the intervals are 
equal appearing, equally spaced throughout the range of 
the attitude continuum. Thurstone used as many as .SOO 
judges. But studies have shown that reliable evaluation 
can be obtained with about 20 or 30 judgejj Ferguson used 
groups of 25-50-75-100-125-150-200 judges . He did not find 
any advantage in the increase of numbers (12). 

\After getting the judges to classify the statements into 
the. various piles, the next step is to find out the median 
value of each statement. There is the problem whether 
the personal attitude of the judges will not affect their 
evaluation. Thurstone assumed that when a man is asked 
to evaluate the statements he will not be influenced by his 
own attitude towards the issue. Studies have been made 
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to find out if: Thurstone’s assumption is correct^ Hinckley 
(13) asked a group of Negro students, a gro^^p of white- 
students from the north and a group of white students* 
from the south to evaluate 114 statements in order to build 
up a scale of attitude towards Negroes. He constructed 3 
scales on the basis of the evaluation of the 3 groups. He 
found that these 3 scales were identical in content. Only 
one^ statement was found not to occupy the same relative- 
position in all the three scales- Thus the Negroes who 
were involved in the problem as well as the whites who* 
were unfavourable to the Negroes, and the whites who^ 
were favourable to the Negroes, all these three different 
groups gave the same evaluation for the various statements* 
when they were asked to sit in judgment over each state- 
ment. Other studies have given similar results. Thus it 
may be concluded that the attitude of the rater does not 
influence him when he is evaluating the statenients to pre- 
pare an equal appearing interval scale. 

Ferguson (12) tried to find out if the evaluation of the- 
statements by different groups with status differences will 
affect the evaluation. He tried to construct an Assistant 
Managerial evaluation form and he obtained judgments, 
from a group of Managers, Assistant Managers and Agents. 
It is clear that among these three groups, the Assistant 
Managers are ego-involved as the statements relate to them 
directly while the Managers are a superior status group^ 
and the Agents are an inferior status group. But Ferguson 
found that all the three groups rated in the same way. 
Thus, this technique of using judges in preparing the equal 
appearing interval scales is satisfactory. 

Another problem with respect to this procedure of esta- 
blishing the scale values is the influence of different time 
periods and changing cultural trends. Farnsworth (14) 
found a high degree of correlation (.97) between the eval- 
uation of items with respect to Peterson’s scale, for the 
measurement of attitude towards war prepared in 1930* 
with the- values obtained in 1940. This problem needs to- 
be studied in different cultures. 

After determining the median value for each statement 
the next problem is to select a small number of statements, 
representing each value position along the attitude conti- 
nuum. Roughly about 20—25 items will have to be selected.. 
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All the statements which are judged to be ambiguous or ir- 
relevant to the continuum are eliminated. Finally, the 
scaled attitude test is administered and the respondent is 
asked to check those statements with which he is in agree- 
ment. His score is the median of the scale values of the 
items that he has checked. Thus the subject is required 
to indicate his agreement or disagreement with each state- 
ment. Before closing this section, we may give some illus- 
trations of the way in which Thurstone’s scale to measure 
the attitude towards Church works. It was found that the 
mean value for Catholics was 2.90 while that for Protestants 
was 3.97 and for Jews 5.44. In this scale, the lower the 
•score the more favourable is the attitude towards the 
Church. It was found that the mean value for those who 
attend the Church was 3.06 while for those who are not 
attending the Church was 5.93. The coefficient for relia- 
bility for this test was in excess of .80, while, the coefficient 
for evaluating, when the results were correlated with self- 
rating was .67. 

Likert’s method of summated rating 

This method is much simpler than that of Thurstone. In 
this method also, a number of statements regarding the 
issue have to be collected. The subject is asked to indi- 
cate the degree or the strength of his attitude towards each 
statement on a 5-point scale ; strongly agree, agree, undecid- 
ed, disagree, strongly disagree. These answers are assigned 
numerical values ranging from 5-1 or from 1-6 according 
as the response is favourable or unfavourable. Thus high 
scores indicate a favourable attitude. The individual 
score on a particular attitude scale is the sum of all his 
ratings on each of the items in the scale. It is obvious 
that this scale does not have any absolute system of units 
such as Thurstone’s scale. The scores of this scale have to 
be interpreted merely on a relative basis, that is, on the 
basis of whether the score is higher or lower indicating 
whether the attitude of the individual is more favourable 
or more unfavourable. In this method also elaborate steps 
are followed in order to eliminate all the weak items by 
finding out the correlation of each item with the total test. 
This is how the internal consistency is established. 
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Studies have been made to compare the* results obtained 
by Likert’s technique with the results obtained by the more 
complicated method of preparing the scale following Thur- 
stone’s technique. It has been found that there is a high 
correlation (.92) between the measurements of the two dif- 
ferent scales. But it must be realised that Thurstone’s 
scale has an absolute system of units and also shows higher 
reliability. Thus even though Likert’s method does not 
make use of evaluation by judges we find that it is quite 
useful. Another advantage of Likert’s technique is that it 
indicates the intensity of opinion as well as the diiection 
of opinion. 


Method of social distance 

This method has been developed by Bogardus (15). It is 
a familiar fact that there are various degrees of social inti- 
macy. For example, when strangers come to our house we 
may speak to them for a few minutes. Further, we may not 
take them inside our house. On the other hand, if close 
friends come to meet us we take them into our room and 
probably we may give them a cup of coffee, or invite them 
for dinner. There are also degrees of intimacy or social 
distance when we are dealing - with people of different 
religions or people of different castes or people of different 
classes; we tend to have various degrees of social intimacy 
with them. It is the usual practice in several homes not to 
admit the servants, other than cooks, into the kitchen. Simi- 
larly it is the usual practice not to admit people of other 
castes or groups into the kitchen, or even into the dining 
room. Even with respect to the offering of seats we find 
that differences are made on the basis of class, caste and 
other considerations. A man of lower caste or class may be 
asked to sit on the floor whereas a mat or a chair may be 
provided for a person of superior caste or class. Thus in 
various degrees in our personal relationships with other 
individuals as well as in our social relationships with mem- 
bers belonging to other groups we tend to maintain a cer- 
tain social distance. The most obvious illustration of the 
operation of this principle of social distance is the old prac- 
tice in India where, in the cities, and even more so in the 
villages, the members of the Harijan group are made to 
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live in the outskirts of the town or the village. It is only 
recently, with the changes in the attitude of people towards 
this problem, that menibers of the Harijan groups are al- 
lowed to live in houses in any area of the city. Probably, 
it may be a long time before a similar change comes over in 
the villages. The technique of the Bogardus Social Distance 
Scale and the results obtained are described . elsewhere 
(see Chapter XIV). 

Attitude formation and, change 

SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF ATTITUDE CHANGE 

In the recent years there has been a widespread interest in 
actively changing the attitudes of people within the coun- 
try and towards people in other countries. (Groups within 
the country, as w^ll as tlie government, are engaged in 
changing the attitudes of people towards the various pro- 
blems. In the United States, during the 1930s Roosevelt 
brought about a big change in the attitude of people to- 
wards workers as well as farmei’s because of the measures 
he took to counteract the disastrous economic consequences 
of ‘ depression ’. Similarly, the Labour Party of Great 
Britain brought about vast changes among the people 
towards the problems of the working classes. In India, 
Gandhiji undertook the enormous task of changing the 
attitudes of the millions of people who were either apathetic 
or actu^ly frightened of the British suzerainty. He adopt- 
ed several , techniques to' make the Indians develop an 
attitude favourable to ‘ swaraj ’ and democracy and against 
the foreign rule. At the same time, he tried to change the 
attitude of the Brit;ish ,so that they became favourable to 
end colonialism and unfavourable to the use of violence 
against unarmed Satyagrahis. .Further, he tried to change 
the attitude of the Hindus so that it became favourable 
towards Muslims, Harijans and other minority groups. 
Similarly, , he tried to change the attitude of Muslims so 
that it became favourable to Hindus. It is needless to list 
all the various changes which Gandhiji brought about in 
the political, social, economic, religious, educational, and 
other fields. It is by changing our attitudes so tlioroughly 
and so peiwasively that he was able to build up a nation 
which, has weathered all the difficulties in the years since 
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the attainment of the country’s Independence. 

The governments in every country of the world are 
actively engaged in changing attitudes of people. For 
example, all the highly developed countries like United 
States, Great Britian, Germany, Japan, Russia and other 
countries are now feeling it their duty to help the undeve- 
loped countries of Asia, Africa and South-America, so that 
these countries can become economically prosperous. This 
is something absolutely new in' the history of man. From 
plunder, conquest and colonialism, there is this change 
towards helping the weak and undeveloped countries to 
become self-reliant and economically prosperous. In' India, 
for example, many attempts are being made to change the 
attitude of the farmer's and peasants so that they take up to 
new methods of agriculture, chemical manures, cattle breed- 
ing; cooperative societies etc. Similarly attempts are being 
made to change the attitude of the industrialists so that 
they work, not only for their own profit, but also for the 
well-being and economic prosperity of the country as a 
whole. Similarly attitudes of the businessmen are being 
changed so that they do not make a profit at the cost of the 
helpless customers. Thus in every country active steps are 
being taken to change attitudes. 

This accelerated rate of social change in our times is due 
to several changes in political, economic and technological 
fields. Politically it is now realised that colonialism is out- 
moded and that each country has the right to have a gov- 
ernment of . its own. In the economic field it is accepted 
that in every country the poorest and the under-privileged 
groups must have the means to live in comfort. Conse- 
quently, in every country, attempts are being made to raise 
the standard of life so that no family is without resources 
for decent living conditions. The great advances made in 
technology have now brought the whole world very close 
so that with the radio, we know what is happening at the 
ends of the world within a few minutes, and in the jet plane 
we can travel to any part of the World within a few hours. 
All these developments in thought as well as in technology 
have forced the pace of change in every part of the world. 
Consequently, in every country, attempts are being made 
to change the outlook of the people so that they can have 
faith in themselves, work hard, and change their living 
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conditions, so that the disparity in standards of life from 
group to group within a country or between countries is 
reduced. 

THE PROBLEM OF ATTITUDE CHANGE 

As we have seen earlier, we can only infer attitudes on the 
basis of the readiness of the people to respond positively or 
negatively towards certain situations or areas. Further, 
attitude formation brings about a consistent and characte- 
ristic mode of reaction to particular situation. Conse- 
quently, attitude change means a cliange in the stand of 
the individual regarding a given issue or problem. It may 
be asked, how we can find out whether a person’s attitude 
with respect to some issue has changed. We can measure 
the change of attitude by the same methods as we employed 
in our study of the existence of attitude. Attitude change 
implies that the issue towards which we were unfavourable 
produces now an attitude of being favourable towards it or 
vice versa. 

It must be borne in mind that both the formation of 
attitude and change of attitude are not self-generating. 
Formation as well as change of attitude involve inter-per- 
sonal relations. Consequently, there are both internal fac- 
tors as well as external factors involved in the formation 
and change of attitudes. The internal factors refer to the 
motives of the individuals, the ideals of the individuals and 
so on. The external factors refer to the experiences of the 
individual, the communication which he receives from 
others in the group and so on. 

TECHNIQUES FOR ATTITUDE CHANGE 

In the recent years, experimental work has been done in 
order to determine the techniques for bringing about 
changes in attitudes. In a broad way it may be stated that 
there are two methods used to induce changes in attitudes: 
(a) by exposing individuals to an external influence, the 
experimenter tried to study the changes which have taken 
place in the individuals. The design of the experiment is 
as follows: An atttiude test is given to a group of indivi- 
duals. A measure is obtained of their attitude towards the 
particular issue. For example, we can give an attitude test 
to a group of people to measure their attitudes towards the 
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Harijans. After this, the whole group will be exposed to* 
a particular experience, for example, a Harijan Sevak 
Sangh leader may be invited to deliver a lecture upon the 
problem of the Harijans, and the attempts made by the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh to improve the living conditions of 
the Harijans, or probably a film may be shown of the con- 
ditions of the Harijan village, its dirt, its squalor ,its utter 
poverty and degradation of the conditions under which the 
Harijans live and the way in which a programme of work 
for the uplift of the Harijans, their education, improve- 
ment of their houses, working conditions, social relation- 
ship with the other gToups of people and so on, may be 
shown. After exposing the group towards a particular 
experience or series of experiences, again an attitude test 
may be given. The difference, if any, between these two- 
measures will indicate the influence of the experience in 
bringing about a change in attitude. In a similar w^ay, for- 
instance, we can study the attitude of people of a given 
area towards the Bhoodan movement just before Vinobaji 
is programmed to visit that area. A week or two after- 
Vinobaji passed through that area, again an attitude test 
may be p^ven. This will tell us to what extent exposure to 
Vinobaji’s personality, his lectures, contact with Bhoodan 
workers, bring about a change among the people of the 
given area with respect to the Bhoodan movement. 

(b) The second method of studying the conditions under 
which attitude changes take place is by what is known as 
the interaction technique. Here the individual is placed in 
a sodal setting and there is opportunity for him to have- 
interactions with other individuals. One of the most im- 
pressive investigations of attitude change using this techni- 
que is Newcomb’s Bennington method (16). Bennington 
College is a small women’s college in the United States, 
with about 250 students. It is situated in a fairly isolated 
place. Consequently, the students are not exposed to the- 
usual city experiences. The authorities of this University 
and the teachers have a liberal outlook regarding the social 
and economic issues. It was one of the ideals of this col- 
lege to make a student become aware of the social issues. 
ThQ students came from urban, economically privileged, 
families. So their attitude towards a number of these social 
and political issues was generally conservative. Newcomb- 
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■gave a test every year to study the attitudes of the students 
towards live social issues. He also employed the technique 
of interviewing. Among the issues were unemployment, 
public relief, the organization of labour and so on. These 
studies were made in the 1930s during the depression years. 
Newcomb found that the great majority of the students 
.shifted from conservative stand to the liberal stand regar- 
ding these issues. It was found that prestige and leader- 
■ship were acquired by students who were very liberal. The 
differences in the attitudes with respect to these live issues 
were statistically reliable. But it was also found that there 
were some students who did not change appreciably. Fur- 
ther, there were a few who resisted change, Npwcomb 
asserts that the changes among the great majority, as well 
as the resistance to change among the few, could be ex- 
plained in terms of the Reference Group concept. As 
we have seen already, each group will have its own norm, 
with its own status and role-structures. The individual 
•derives his attitudes from the prevailing norms of the 
group. Now for the great majority of the students who 
changed from conservative to liberal attitudes the college 
became the reference group. On the other hand, those who 
resisted change continued to be influenced by the family as 
their reference group. In other words, for these people 
the college community did not become a reference group. 
■Consequently, the social norms within the college did not 
affect their attitude. Thus, this study of Newcomb shows 
how changes in attitude take place in an individual. He 
also tried to study why the college community became a 
reference group to many individuals and why it did not be- 
come a reference group for others. He found that for the 
majority of the students the college community became 
•effective by providing a sense of belongingness, a sense of 
■status and achievement. Thus students reported that they 
were “ absorbed in college committee affairs ” and “ influ- 
enced by community expectations ”. Thus, the college com- 
munity was a very important influence in the lives of these 
people. On the other hand, the individuals who did not 
change reported that they were “ indifferent to the activities 
of the students committees”. It was further found that 
in some of these individuals there was a conflict between 
the ideals of the home and the family and the ideals of the 
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college. One girl said “ family against faculty has been 
my struggle here Thus, a thorough study of the per- 
sonal variations with respect to attitude change involves an 
intensive study of each individual, his personal history, the 
informal cliques to which he belongs and so on. 

We can give another illustration of this technique of 
group interaction, Kurt Lewin and his associates made 
very important studies about the problem of attitude change 
using the technique of groups decision (17). As Cartwright 
and Zander put it “ t he loeic behind th e^e studies is that a 
group norm is. Xbc^ priority^ of the group as a whole, jf one 
rsToTliange this norm, and thus the behaviour of the indi- 
viduals, it can best be done by having the entire group 
participate in the decision to make the change ” (18.149). 
As we have seen above, an individual derives his attitude 
from the standards or norms of the group to which he be- 
longs. It is as a result of active participation in the group 
setting that the individual derives his attitudes. Conse- 
quently if the experiences which the individual has are 
contrary to the group norms then these experiences will 
not bring about a change in the attitude of the individual. 
On the other hand, if the group itself changes its norms, 
then it is easy for the individual to change his attitudes. 

4. GROUP DISCUSSION AND GROUP DECISION 

The great merit of the experimental work of Kurt Lewin 
is the design and the set-up in order to study this issue. 
During World War 11, it was used to bring about a change 
in the food habits of people. Some varieties of food, 
though very nutritious, were not used by the Americans. 
Lewin conducted his experiments on six Red Cross groups 
of volunteers. Each group had from 13 to 17 individuals. 

Lecture Method was used for three groups and the 
“ Discussion Method '' was used for the other three groups. 
In both cases, the time was the same, that is, 45 minutes. 
In the lecture method the nutritional value of the unused 
foods was dilated upon. The volunteers were told how 
economical these foods were ; they were exhorted to use 
these foods so that they could save the usual meat-cuts for 
the war-effort. Cyclostyled copies of the recipes to prepare 
these unused foods were distributed. In the second set of 
groups, the discussion groups, the problem was introduced, 

14 
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the paiTicipants were allowed to discuss how housewives 
could be induced to participate in a programme of change 
of foods to help in war-effort and to improve general health. 
The discussion turned to the several obstacles in the way of 
using these new foods and possible objectitms which the 
i'amily may h<ive. After this the nutrition expert provided 
the recipes. At the end of the period a group decision was 
requested by shou' of hands. Sometime later the subjects 
were checked in order to find out how many of them had 
included the new food items as pan of their meals. It was 
found that while 3% of the lecture group included new 
items, 32% of the di.scus.sion group had acted in a similar 
way. Thus this experiment shows tw^o significant facts. One 
is that the discussion method is far superior to the lecture 
method in inducing change in attitude and behaviour. 
Secondly, it shows clearly that it is not possible to change 
some individuals of a group by either of the technitjues. 

'I'his experiment served as a model for other studies of 
attitude and behaviour change. One of the delects of the 
first experiment was that two different people were leaders 
in the two different groups. Consequently, in a second ex- 
periment, the same person was used as a leader of the 
lecture group as well as the discussion group. In this expe- 
riment, the subjects were housewives. In each session, there 
were 6 to 9 individuals in the group. Two check-ups were 
made, one after 2 weeks interval and another after 4 weeks 
interval. Again, it was found that the discussion group was 
decisively more responsive. It was also found that the 
change endured longer for the discussion group. Levine 
and Butler (18) confirmed these results in a study in an in- 
dustrial plant. There were 29 supervisors in this factory. 
They tended to over-rate men in higher grade jobs and 
under-rate those in lower grade jobs. The problem was to 
alter their attitudes so that they did not have bias for or 
against the men whom they represented. The supervisors 
were divided into three groups, one group was exposed to 
the lecture technique. They were informed how to correct 
the errors in rating. The second group was made to discuss 
the problem and arrive at a group decision. While the 
third group served as a control group. It was found that 
the discussion group showed a marked improvement in 
comparison with other ttvo groups. 
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It is clear from the abo^^e that active participation in a 
discussion gToup is much more effective to change attitude 
and behaviour than passive reception in a lecture group* 
When individuals actively participate they become personal-* 
ly involved in the issue* Further, group decision has a more 
binding influence on the individuals than any possible indi- 
vidual resolve* This as Sherif (2.547) points out, “the 
crucial step in attempting to bring about an effective change 
in attitude is getting the individual personally involved 
(ego-in voh^ed) in the issue at hand. Cletting the individual 
personally involved means arousing related ego-attitudes* 
Such personal involvement is enhanced in the give-and-take 
process of social interaction Mere information or logical 
argument alone does not bring about a change in attitude 
because if the individual changes his attitude he may be 
breaking away from “ the security of cherished group ties 

As we have seen above, an individual derives his attitudes 
from the group norms even when an individual has to 
change his attitude. This implies that he is breaking away 
from the group noi'ms in some way. This is not an easy 
thing to do* It is against socialization. On the other hand,. 
>dien an individual discusses the problem in a group, then 
he can safely put forth his vie’ws in favour of change. When 
several individuals in the group point out the advantages 
in the change, then the group as a whole will change. When 
the group changes, the group norm is changed. This will 
influence and reinforce the change in the individual. Fur- 
ther, as we have already seen, the new group norm becomes 
the individuaFs autonomous norm. Consequently, as 
Sherif’s experimental work has made it clear, the individual 
will behave in a new way whether he is with the group or 
alone. Later on, if the individual member deviates from 
the norm thus reached, he feels that he is violating his own 
values, because he is now incorporating these group values 
into his personality. Thus, “ the individual’s personal in- 
volment in the group decision leads, therefore, to effective 
change in attitude and behaviour ” (2*548). 

Kothurkar (19* 114-115) of Poona conducted an investiga- 
tion to study the possibility of modifying caste attitudes 
among high school students. He made use of three methods 
(a) there was an orderly rational account of the historical 
backgi'ound of the various castes and communities in India, 
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(b) an emotional appeal urging the group to consider the 
fine qualities of the various groups and what they have done 
to build up the country and (c) discussion technique. 
Kothurkar’s hypothesis was that tlie group discussion tech- 
nique would be more significant in bringing about a change 
in attitude than the rational or the emotional approadi. 
But it was found that the greatest change arose as a result of 
emotional approach. However, the result was not statisti- 
cally significant, (iardnor Murphy (19.11.5) asserts that 
the emotional aj^peal may have been very significant because 
of the instructor’s exhortations. On tlie other hand, Sherif 
asserts that these may be due to the cultural differences. He 
points out that in the communities where the .socialization 
pi'ocess emphasize the dependence on authority, the discus- 
sion technique may not be effective. He refers to the 
published reports that the Oerman youth just after World 
War II revealed an expectation that some one should take 
the lead and prepare the way for the course of action (2.548). 
Kothurkar himself writes, “ giving the results for what they 
are worth, I am, however, convinced about the validity of the 
main conclusions of my experiment that, so far as these boys 
were concerned, the emotional approach through an atmos- 
phere of respect and reverence for other groups is a better 
method of modifying attitudes than either the factual or 
discussion method. Contrary to our original expectations 
and hypothesis, these young boys did not seem to be in a 
position to exploit fully the discussion technique, in better- 
ing their social relationships. Does it indicate that our boys 
have got to be used to the democratic ways of discussion and 
at present prefer to be told what are the right attitudes 
rather than to be allowed to talk them out ?” (19.115). 

It might be said that there is considerable trutli in the 
assertions of both Kothurkar and Sherif. It is possible that 
the discussion technique may not always be superior to the 
other techniques, particularly where cultural differences are 
involved. But it must also be borne in mind that the dis- 
cussion technique can become very influential in any group 
where it is fostered. Further, it must be realised that in the 
Poona study there was no significant difference between the 
results of the discussion technique and the emotional appeal 
technique. Probably the basic thing is ego-involvement. In 
this particular case, the emotional appeal may have been as 
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effective in bringing about ego-involvement as discussion 
technique. 


Radicalism — Consewaiisni 

We can now give some illustrations o£ the way in whicli 
attitude scales are prepared and what results have been 
obtained by using these scales. There is a general attitude 
towards the direction and rate of change in the social, eco- 
nomic ,and political institutions. This is indicated by the 
words * racial ’ and ' conservative In every society, there 
are people who are eager for a change in the social institu- 
tions. On the other hand, there are also people who do not 
want such changes to take place and who feel quite satisfied 
with the things as they are. Kirk (20) asserts that the con- 
servatives. have a belief that Providence rules society, they 
are attached to tradition, have belief in the inevitability of 
the class system in society, they link up private property and 
freedom. The 'radicals’ are characterised by a belief in the 
equality of all men, that if the environment is changed, all 
men could become perfect, that there is no limit to the pro- 
gress of society. These people have a contempt for tradi- 
tion and believe in political levelling, as well as economic 
levelling. The ' reactionary ’ prefers to restore the social 
institutions to their past state while the ' conservative ' is 
attached to the things as they' are. But the ' liberal ^ desires 
to modify the present in accordance with the needs of the 
times, while the ' radical ’ desires to bring about drastic 
changes in the existing social order. In general it may be 
stated that the ' radical ’ is not only favourable to the sweep- 
ing changes in social institutions, but is particularly opposed 
to class interests. The ' conservative ' has an unfavourable 
attitude towards the social changes and tends to uphold 
vested class interests. 

1. HOW THE SCALE IS CONSTRUCTED 

In 1957 Miss M. N. Kamala(21) made an attempt to 
construct an attitude scale to measure conservatism— radi- 
calism among the people. She chose the problems of 
divorce, widow-marriage, land problem, private property, 
income distribution, problem of labour and problem of 
nationalisation. To prepare the scales for the problems of 
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divorce and widow-remarriage she used Thurstone’s tech- 
nique of equal appearing intervals. She collected about 
200 statements on each problem. After editing, she reduced 
them to 98 statements on divorce and 96 statements on 
widow-remarriage. Care was taken to sec that the statements 
represented the full range of possible opinions on tlic issue. 

The next step was to prepare an attitude ('ontinuum with 
tlie following 7 points ; 

1) Reactionary, 2) Conservative, 3) Comformist 

4) Moderate, 5) Liberal, 6) ProgrCvSsive, 7) Radical. 

Fifty-six judges among whom were 42 men and 14 women 
consisting of Teachers (18), lawyers (10), Engineex's (5), 
Doctors (10), Authors (3), Socio-Political Workers (10), were 
given this attitude continuum. These seven words were 
printed on separate cards. In order to see that there is a 
common basis for judgment for all the judges, the following 
brief description for each item was given : 

1. Reactionary : One who struggles to reverse the course 

of social progress Ixy restoring old and out-worn cus- 
toms and institutions that are actually losing social 
approval. 

2. Conservative : One who attaches a sacredneSvS to tra- 

dition, tries to preserve the existing order of society 
and opposes all changes and progress. 

3. Conformist : One who conforms in his thought and 

action to the traditions and conventions in the exist- 
ing order of society. 

4. Moderate : One who conforms to conventions usually 

but does xiot resist a few xxecessary chatiges, in minor 
matters, in the existing order of society. 

Liberal : One w4io prefers a few modifications and 
changes in the px'evailing social order that are not 
radical and opposed to the existing order. 

6. Progressive : One who advocates a large number of 

gradual changes in the existing order of society and 
opposes a blind faith in conventions. 

7. Radical : One w'ho tries to uproot the existing order 

of society and struggles to supplant it by drastic and 
sweeping changes. 
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Ninety eight statements were typed on slips of paper and the 
judges were requested to sort the statements into the above 
seven categories. The task of the judges thus, was to deter- 
mine what type of attitude each statement expresses. They 
had to sort all the statements into seven piles. The judges 
were requested to sort the statements according to the pre- 
vailing standards in the society and not according to their 
own opinion. 

The number of times each opinion was allocated to each 
categoi 7 was counted and the frequency distribution prC' 
pared. Next the cumulative frequencies and cumulative 
proportions were calculated and plotted on a graph. The 
scale value in each statement was obtained by noting the 
50th percentile point. The ambiguity of each statement 
was measured by the interquartile deviation. To give an 
illustration, tlie item " one must not hesitate to break the 
bond of marriage, if necessary, even though the society 
objects ”, was not assigned by any judge to the reactionary 
or conservative or conformist categories. A few assigned 
it to the Moderate, more to the Liberal, even more to Pro- 
gressive and many more to Radical. It was found that 50th 
percentile for this statement was 6.0 (progressive) wdih a 
low quartile deviation of 0.31. 

In order to find whether the age and experience of tlie 
rater has any influence in the evaluation of these intricate 
social problems, 48 students, 24 boys and 24 girls, studying 
in the M.A. and M.Sc. classes were requested to judge and 
evaluate the same 98 statements on the problem of divorce. ^ 
The total scale values for all the statements of the adult 
rater was 321.7 with a mean of 3.28 and that^f the student 
raters 320.8 with a mean of 3.27. Thus there is objectivity 
involved in the judgment of social problems unaffected by 
variables like age and experience. 

With respect to the pioblems of land, private property, 
income, labour and nationalisation, Likert’s method' of 
summated rating was made use of in order to develop the 
scales. The following are some of the statements used :• 

1. Abolition of landlordism, personal and religious 

Inams, is a hasty measure. “ 

2. The difference in salaries between the labourers and 

other professional people must be minimised. 
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3. That government should own all means of produc- 

tion is an extreme measure. 

4. Labour Unions must not merely be tolerated but 

activity encouraged. 

A group of 209 students using the method of random pro- 
portional sampling were given this scale. It was found 
tliat only less than 9% of students gave neutral answers. 
In other words, the group had definite opinions either 
favourable or unfavourable. It was found that the student 
group as a whole expressed a favourable attitude to econo- 
mic change. ' 

2. .SOME RESULTS ■ 

Hunter (22) has included statements regarding the Negroes, 
labour, social issues, religion, democracy and national de- 
fence in his test on social attitudes. Nelson (23) tested 3780 
students in various parts of United States and found that 
the senior students were the most liberal among the college 
students. He found that education has a liberalising 
tendency. Remmers and Weltman (24) tested the attitude 
of 207 pupils in Senior High Schools and also the attitude 
of their parents and teachers and found a strong positive 
relationship among the attitudes of the members of the 
family. They also found greater similarity in the attitudes 
between parents and children, than between teachers and 
pupils. Shepero(25) found a relationship between social 
attitudes and child rearing practices. He found that the 
radical parents were lenient and affectionate and gave more 
liberty to their children while the conservative parents 
were more disciplinarian and expected the children to be 
submissive. Adarno (26) constructed a scale of political- 
economic-conservatism to determine authoritarian perso- 
nality. He found a high relationship between conservatism 
and ethno-centrism. Centers (27) found a relationship 
between social classes and social attitude. He found that 
the people of higher social status were more conservative 
while the people of lower social status were more liberal. 
Eysenck (25) prepared a 40 item scale to study social atti- 
tudes. He postulates that there are two dimensions (a) 
radicalism-conservatism, (b) tough mind (authoritarian) 
— tender mind (democratic) at right angles to each other. 
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He found that the middle class group were more tender 
minded and working-class group were more tough-minded 
irrespective of whether they belong to the conservative, the 
socialist or the communist party. He further found that the 
working-class people were more conservative than the 
middle class people. 

attitudes and sentiments 

Before concluding this chapter, it will be profitable to 
briefly discuss the relationship between the concept of atti- 
tude and the older concept of sentiment. Long ago, Shand 
(28) realised that there is an organization of knowledge, 
emotions and interests which endure in spite of the various 
changes in internal and external conditions. Later on,, 
McDougall (29) looked upon the sentiment as an organized 
system of dispositions which endures in the personality. We 
have seen that attitudes also involve a certain readiness tO' 
react in a definite manner towards objects, groups and 
persons. What then is the relationship between the older 
concept of sentiment and the newer concept of attitude ? 
Asch distinguished between opinions, sentiments and 
attitudes (5.563). According To Asch, (a) opinions are the 
belief-action systems in an individual which have certain 
social consequences. An individual may vote consistently 
for the Congress Party although he may be only superficially 
interested in politics, as well as in the Congress Party ; (B)- 
on the other hand there are deep seated cognitive and emo- 
tional dispositions which have a reference to complex and 
extended actions by an individual. Asch calls such disposi- 
tions, sentiments. He distinguishes between two kinds of 
sentiments — (i) there are sentiments with a predominantly 
personal reference, with very little social consequences ; for* 
example, when an individual falls in love or when an indi- 
vidual develops a , sentiment towards his fountain pen we 
have the illustrations of personal sentiments ,* (ii) on the^ 
other hand, there are sentiments which are deeply personal 
as well as social, sentiments which we share with a large- 
number of other people in the group. These dispositions 
refer to issues of general welfare, — social, economic and 
political. According to Asch this second kind of sentiment 
may be called the social attitudes. It is the prime concern 
of social psychology to study attitudes because they involve 
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central processes in the individual with important social 
consequences. 

Thus opinions are peripheral from the standpoint of the 
individual. He is not greatly involved in them. But they 
have social consequences. However, these social consequen- 
ces are also peripheral. On the other hand, attitudes are 
more personal than opinions. They also influence social 
action. That is why we find that prejudices involve atti- 
tudes. Opinions do not lead us to prejudices. As regards 
personal sentiments they involve the individual but they 
are not of much social significance. Our personal friend- 
ships and rivalries may involve a few individuals around us. 
But, on the other hand, when the personal hatred is trans- 
formed into the hatred of a minority, when the hostility of 
the majority is generated and directed by the in4ividual 
towards the minority group, then we have the transition 
from a personal sentiment to social attitude w'hich leads to 
social tensions. These problems will be discussed in the 
following chapters when we deal with the problems of Pre- 
judice and Social Tensions. 
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CHAPTER XII 


FORMATION AND CHANGE 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 

It is a familiar fact that on certain occasions public 
opinion becomes very strong. But it must be recognized 
that public opinion on the various issues will be there with 
greater or less intensity all the time. The presence of 
public opinion implies that there is some difference of 
opinion, that there is some discussion, about some issue. 
In other words, an individual becomes conscious of his 
opinion only when he finds that some one disagrees with 
him. Consequently as long as some opinion is generally 
accepted there is no discussion. It is only when somebody 
questions its validity that there is a discussion. This gives 
rise to defence and justification. Public opinion also arises 
when there is a desire to change what is generally accepted. 

The meaning of the term “ Public ” 

We have to arrive at some definite notion regarding the 
term public. To make this concept clear, we can state 
its relationship to another term, crowd. We use the term 
crowd when we are considering a number of human beings 
who are contiguous in space. We use the term public to 
signify the general body of persons belonging to a parti- 
cular community whether it is a small group, or a national 
group, or people of the world as a whole. What we call the 
world opinion, gives the trend of the opinion of the 
people in the whole world. Thus the term public implies 
that there is a non-contiguous but psychological group. 
There is no face to face contact. , It consists of people scat- 
tered in space. But these people react to the same stimulus. 
This further implies that there, is some means of communi- 
cation so that all the various people in different areas of a 
village, country, or the world as a whole, -know about and 
react to what the other people are thinking about a parti- 
cular issue. As we shall see later, in a crowd or audience 
or conference, the group is polarised and is under the 
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influence of a particular person at a particular time. On 
the other hand, the term public implies people in their 
homes, in their clubs, in the market place, who are react- 
ing to a particular issue. They are in touch with each 
other through some means of communication either per- 
sonal or through the newspaper or the radio. There is a 
feeling among all these people that they agree with certain 
opinion and disagree with a certain other opinion. Hence 
there is agreement, a sense of belonging and a sense of lik- 
ing, though the other individuals may be unknown and in 
different places, at different distances. In order to bring 
about a certain sense of intimacy the individual or the news- 
paper will carry a story about the leaders who are engaged in 
the controversy. This helps to promote a sense of identifica- 
tion with the particular individuals and the formation of the 
group feeling, the ‘ we-they ' feeling. The public becomes 
more effective if there ds a group, party, union, associa- 
tion or some such institutionalised group. So the public 
is a more or less organised association of persons who are 
having an opinion on some general issue. Consequently 
the issue is something which concerns the community as a 
whole, a problem which affects most, if not all, the mem- 
bers of a community. 

The meaning of the term '' Opinion ” 

The term opinion implies a belief; There are different 
kinds of beliefs. Some are accepted without question be- 
cause of the authority of the source which gives us the 
belief. Some beliefs are held on the basis of proof. This 
is knowledge. We are not here dealing with either of these 
kinds of beliefs. Our concern here is with beliefs which are 
about a coptroverSal topic, ‘which admits of different kinds 
of beliefs- on the same issue. Thus, opinions are beliefs 
about a Controversial topic. We may also contrast opinion 
with sentiment. Sentiments are emotional dispositions 
related to objects or situations which are not subject to 
controversy. So sentiments differ from opinion in that they 
are emotional dispositions and they involve situations with- 
out controversy, whereas opinions involve beliefs with 
respect to a controversial issue. We may also distinguish 
between opinion and attitude. While an attitude is a 
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tendency to act, opinion is something verbal and symbolic 
in a particular way. Public opinion helps us to assess the 
attitude of a large gi-oup towards some particular issue. 
The stand of an individual on a public issue may be favou- 
rable or unfavourable to it. This is where there is simila- 
rity between opinion and attitude. Thus an opinion is a 
verbal response which indicates the attitude of an indivi- 
dual towards a controversial issue. 

H7uit is public opinion 

Thus public opinion consists of opinions held by people 
of a smaller or a larger community about a particular pro- 
blem at a certain time. This is why the public opinion 
may change from time to time. In a broad way we may 
say that the public opinion in the countries of Asia w^as 
against colonialism by the Western Nations and in favour 
of self-determination. In the more recent years w’e are 
finding a change in public opinion in many Asian countries 
from faith in democracy to a faith in dictatorship. 

We may also distinguish public opinion from the mores, 
the generally accepted customs. They are regulators of 
social behaviour, consequently they are social norms. It 
is the right way, the prescribed way, of doing things. On 
the other hand public opinion is an opinion about a con- 
troversial issue. It is possible that the generally accepted 
regulative mores may be questioned. Then it becomes an 
issue for public opinion. There may be a conflict of value. 
Similarly even the constitutionally established law may be- 
come a matter of controversy,. For example, according to 
the state, capital punishment may be legal, but in a group 
there may be a controversy about this law and this may 
lead to a change, so that the law may be changed. Thus 
there is public opinion only when there is a controversy, 
it is in this limited way that social psychology deals with 
this problem of public opinion. 

Public opinion as a process 

As we have seen above, public opinion is not something 
which is static. Further, it is something which involves a 
controversial issue. Consequently there will be continu- 
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oLis change in the issues and also continuous change in the 
opinion of the group as a whole with respect to the contro- 
versy. In a democracy it is assumed that all the responsible 
citizens have a part to play in formulating the answers to 
public issues. In other words democracy assumes that it 
is the right, as well as the duty, of people to discuss the 
issues which affect tlie welfare of the community. On the 
basis of tins discussion outside the legislature as well as 
inside the legislature some consensus may arise which will 
become the basis for public action. This implies that the 
opinion which is held by the majority of the people will 
become a basis for laying down the programmes of action in 
a democracy. I'hus in any democracy there will be a 
minority who may differ from the views of the majority* 
But this minority has to abide by the decisions of the majo- 
rity. However, it is open for this minority to change the 
public opinion so that when a large number of people 
accept the other view, then what was a mere minority 
opinion may become the opinion of the majority and con- 
sequently the basis for the programme of action. Thus, 
public opinion is a process which is continually changing 
both because the issues of controversy may change from 
time to time and because the prevailing opinion regarding 
particular issues may also change from time to time. To 
take an illustration : Prohibition of intoxicating drinks is 
leased upon the general opinion among the Indians that 
intoxicating drinks are harmful to the individual as well 
as to the society. This was only at the level of the mores*. 
As a result of the strength of tlie opinion, the legislatures 
in the different states passed laws making the sale and use 
of intoxicating drinks into an offence. Today this problem’ 
of prohibition has become a matter for controversy in ail 
the states of India, It is possible that this controversy may 
lead either to the reinforcement of the law or to the aboli- 
tion of the law depending upon the forces which are ope- 
rating in transforming public opinion. 

Basic steps in opinion formation 

The first stage in the process of opinion formation is the 
4^llpition of the issue. Some problem is identified by- 
certain individuals or groups as demanding solution.. 
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These people will dehne the problem. We may take as an 
■example the problem of prohibition. In the 1920s and 
1930s Mahatma Gandhi and the various Congress leaders 
looked upon the problem of alcoholic drinks as an imme- 
■diate problem to be solved, particularly Mahatma Gandhi 
looked upon the excise revenue as tainted revenue. In 
this way an individual or group of individuals who are 
interested in a particular social problem will defirte the 
issue and speak about it in order to draw the attention of 
the public to this matter. Thus the first stage may be 
■characterised as the stage of preliminary definition. 

In the next stage there will be exploration. Several 
people, as individuals and as groups, will start thinking 
about this problem. They will consider to what extent 
the problem is a serious problem. They may discuss 
whether the time is ripe to take some action about this* 
problem. There may be doubts whether the problem is 
■capable of solution. 

So at this stage attempts tvill be made to study the issue, 
■discover the facts and think of possible solutions. There 
may be meetings where these problems will be discussed. 
The proceedings of these meetings may be reported in the 
newspapers. There may be editorials in the newspapers 
upon this issue. 

This leads to the third stage in the opinion formation 
process. When the problem is being discussed and facts are 
being collected, there will be alternative solutions. Conse- 
■quently different groups will get themselves interested in 
the problem. Some will support the original group which 
started the issue, while others may show that the solution is 
not a satisfactory solution. T^his is the stage of conflict. 
Emotions may be heightened. There may even be a good 
■deal of crowd-like behaviour. Slogans may be used in 
favour of or against a particular solution to the problem. 
The opposite parties will also study and collect the facts 
which go against the solution. To take an illustration : in 
1955 and 1956 the Health Ministry of the Government of 
India intensified the campaign with respect to B. C. G. 
vaccine and mass vaccinations were done. The Health 
Minister of Madras took a very keen interest in this matter. 
This lead to an opposition by C. Rajagopalachari. Some 
medical men in Madras State and elsewhere supported the 
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Stand taken by C. R. Facts as well as opinions were quoted 
by both sides. A significant feature of this stage of conflict 
is that both rational as well as emotional considerations 
t«ll prevail. 

Out of all these conversations, speeches, debates and 
propaganda, most of the people will arrive at a decision in 
favour of one stand. Thus there will be a consensus of 
opinion. But this does not mean that all people have the 
same opinion. It is possible that there may be voting on 
the issue either within the legislature or outside. At no 
time will there be complete agreement on any issue where 
public opinion is involved. There may be only shifts. The 
opinion held by the minority may become the majority 
opinion or on the contrary, the opinion held by the majo- 
rity may be given up and this may become the minority 
opinion. To take a further illustration, in 1958 the mino- 
rity opinion in favour of dictatorship in some of the Asian 
countries gained strength and lead to the establishment of 
dictatorships because the public opinion was in favour of 
the military people taking over the power from the civilian 
authorities. 


Rational and irrational aspects 

The older view regarding public opinion was that it tvas 
more or less a rational group judgment. Jt was believed 
that people will think about issues and come to logical 
conclusions on the basis of the facts that are available and 
thus public opinion will always be in favour of what is 
true and what is good. On the other hand since the days of 
the French Revolution there has been an opposing view that 
man is predominantly irrational and emotional. So it was 
believed that public opinion largely depends upon the 
intrigues of the leaders. What is untrue or what is bad 
may be rnade the basis for altering public opinion. It was 
also considered that masses of people are essentially irra- 
tional and emotional and they are incapable of arriving 
at any objective solutions about problems. It was presumed 
that rationality is something which is limited to the select 
few. 

As we have seen man’s thought as well as behaviour is 
based upon biological needs on the one hand and the early 
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socio-cultural conditioning on the other. Broadly opinions 
are dependent upon and are determined by such deep-seat- 
ed needs. Consequently opinions are hot wholly based 
upon rational grounds ; but this is not to say that rational 
grounds do not form the basis for opinions. We find that 
opinion is based on both rational and emotional, logical 
and sentimental pounds. That is why an appeal to the 
tradition, to religion, to ideals of democracy, righteousness 
etc., all such appeals, will have very great value in altering 
public opinion. Further reason may be used to reinforce 
prejudice. Certain aspects of the problem may be placed 
before the individuals and they may arrive at conclusions 
without finding out whether there are other facts. This is 
because when a man is forming an opinion he is influenced 
by the biological needs on the one hand and the socio- 
cultural conditioning on the other. To take another illus- 
tration while the higher caste Hindus in the city have 
accepted that the Harijan has the same civic rights as any 
other citizen, the higher caste Hindus in the village are 
influenced more by the biological needs and the early socio- 
cultural conditions. So the public opinion in the villages 
has not been changed and consequently the treatment of 
Harijans is different in the villages. There is a similar 
situation in the treatment of the Negro in the United 
States. While the Negro is treated as an inferior citizen 
in the Southern States of U.S.A., the White people in the 
Northern States accept the Negro as a citizen with equal 
rights. This conflict between the Southern States and the 
Northern States regarding this issue of the treatment of the 
Negro is continuing for over a century. Thus the issues 
on which public opinion is formed are not issues which are 
capable of scientific and logical methods of decision. Such 
problems affect the welfare of hunaanity on the one 
hand and the traditions of the group on the other. Conse- 
quently emotions, prejudices and predilections play a very 
important part. This is the reason why, as we shall learn 
in a succeeding chapter, when public opinion is' being 
formed or is being changed, the conflict between gi-oups 
may become so high that there may be actual mob beha- 
viour and there may be murder, arson, loot and such other 
illegal activities. To take another illustration we find that 
when the issue of formation of linguistic states in India 
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was being discussed in 1955 and 1956 there were several 
instances of mob behaviour in different states. Thus in 
the formation of public opinion both rational and irra- 
tional considerations prevail. 

Motivation in opinion formation 

Motivation plays a very important part in opinion forma- 
tion. Certain new proposals put up by certain individuals 
or groups of people will affect individuals either favourably 
or unfavourably. Generally the urge to form a new opinion 
arises when an individual feels frustrated because his habi- 
tual modes of reaction are not sufficient to meet the demands 
of the situation. So the individual feels that a new type 
of reaction will enable the group to meet the situation and 
solve the social problem in a more satisfactory way. Take, 
for example, the problem of land reforms in India and the 
formation of public opinion with respect to this problem 
particularly in the years from 1955—1959. Because there 
are millions of landless labourers in India, the Communist 
Party in some districts of the present Andhra Pradesh tried 
to get a hold on the masses; they helped the landless labour- 
ers to form the opinion that the land really belongs to the 
tiller of the soil and not to the owner. Large numbers of 
landless labourers accepted this and acted upon it because 
this is in line with their needs. They were feeling that the 
owner of the land was getting benefit without working, 
while they, with all their work, were enduring poverty and 
suffering. Thus strong motives are involved in the forma- 
tion of public opinion. If such motives do not come into 
operation then there will not be any public opinion on that 
problem at all. We may also point out that whether indi- 
viduals take one side or the other also depends upon their 
motives. The man with a large landed property will feel 
hostile to the party which wants to bring about land 
reforms. But, the landless labourer as well as the other 
people without lands will be favourable to land reforms. So 
the opinion formation depends not only on ideals of econo- 
mic and social justice but also upon our personal condition, 
whether , we own or do not own land. To take another 
illustration, when estate duty tax, wealth tax and such 
other taxes were introduced, practically the whole country 
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\V3.s in favour, because these measures of taxation affected 
only the small but wealthy segment of the population. So 
public opinion depends upon the motives which are opera- 
ting in the large masses of people. 

Leadership and public opinion 

Leaders play a very important part in the formation of 
public opinion. They help in defining an issue. There 
may be some frustrations or some longings in the masses of 
people. It is the leader who verbalises and crystalises these 
vague but strong feelings. For example when Balgangad- 
har Tilak exclaimed, “ Swaraj is my birth right ”, tlie entire 
population of the country, particularly the educated groups 
found here a verbalisation of their strong feelings against 
British supremacy in India. Public opinion in favour of 
self-govei'nment became very strong in the country with 
this enunciation of Tilak. The agitator plays a very im- 
portant part in shaping public opinion when there are 
strong feelings among the majority in a group of people 
or in a country. The leader may also make use of the 
platform and the press in order to rouse the people. Gene- 
rally the leader simplifies an issue. Every problem is com- 
plicated and when an expert tries to study the issue he will 
have to devote several months of serious study before he is 
able to understand the issue. But public opinion cannot 
wait for a detailed study of the problem. For example, it 
is ea^y to assert that the educational system existing at a 
given time is unsuitable. Platform speakers can give a 
number of reasons and illustrations to show that the edu- 
cational system at the given time is unsuited. These will 
rouse public opinion in favour of a change. But when a 
change has to be introduced, unless a detailed examination 
IS made of the structure of the educational system at the 
given time, and the needs of the society at the given time, 
and forecasts made about the possible changes which may 
meet the needs, it is very difficult to take action. It is always 
easy when a country is undergoing revolutionary changes 
to bring a charge that the educational system is not meetincy 
the demands of the time. But, when people are quite sati^ 
fied with the things as they are it is difficult for an agitator 
or reformer to introduce dissatisfaction among the people 
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about the things as they are. For example, when Gandhi 
tried to formulate his principles of ‘ basic education ’ there 
was little response at that time (1936). Thus the leader has 
to study the general feelings of the people, if he has to 
mobilise public opinion along certain lines. Secondly he 
has to simplify the issue so that everybody understands that 
it is an obvious problem. “ One common form of simpli- 
fication occurs when only part of a stimulus is perceived 
and the rest is disregarded. Such a partial response ensues, 
because the individual is incapable of making a complete 
response or because a prior drive prevents him from pei'- 
ceiving the remainder of the stimulus ” (1.81). Simplifica- 
tion of a problem consists in selective perception. It also 
depends upon the prevailing demands and frustrations. As 
Cantril remarks, “Verbal statements and outlines of courses 
of action have maximum importance ivhen opinion is un- 
structured when people are suggestible and seek some inter- 
pretation from a reliable source” (2.226). When the 
Department of Public Health conducts a propaganda about 
the health problems there will not be any public opinion. 
The large majority of the people will be indifferent to 
what the Health authorities speak. But, when an epide- 
mic breaks out people will become agitated ; public opinion 
will be roused and Health authorities will be consulted and 
there will be full co-operation with them. Thus, when 
public opinion is to be formed, mere leadership by itself 
is not enough. Leadership will have some significance 
only when there are certain longings among the people. 
The leader cannot create such a situation. He can only 
manipulate it when it exists. Another point we have to 
bear in mind is that in mobilising the public opinion, the 
leader may be able to define the issue to his own group. 
If he lays down a particular programme of action in very 
clear-cut terms, it will have a value not among the public 
as a whole, but among the members of his group. If the 
leader’s programme has to appeal to the group as a whole, 
then it must be fairly unstructured so that suggestions and 
interpretation can play their full part. 

Gauging public opinion 

In a broad way we can classify the methods used in the 
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Study o£ public opinion as qualitative and quantitative. 

There is the historical method of studying changes in 
public opinion. Using this method we can trace the way 
in which public opinion has changed through a number 
of years. For example public opinion in India about the 
British, hardly existed when in 1757 Robert Clive won the 
battle of Plassey. It is only when the British power 
increased in several parts of the country and when the Mus- 
lim rulers, the Hindu rulers and the Fx'ench and the Dutch 
and other European Colonists were defeated by the British, 
that public opinion became strong which resulted in the 
Indian War of Independence in 1857. The crushing defeat 
of the Indian armies, led to an absence of action tlirough- 
out the country. When the Indian National Congress was 
formed in 1885 the leaders were content with requesting 
the British authorities to relieve the suffering of the Indians 
in this or that sphere. In other words, the public opinion was 
not against the British rule. It was only when leaders like 
Tilak and Gandhi started their work, not only among the 
educated classes in India, but also among masses in the 
cities as well as in the villages, that public opinion changed 
and reached its peak in 1942 with the Quit India Move- 
ment of Mahatma Gandhi. Thus using the historical 
method it is possible to study changes in public opinion in 
any group of people. Similarly, we can make a study of 
public opinion regarding Harijan uplift in India by study- 
ing the changes not only in legislation but also the changes 
in education and social service for the Harijans. In the 
same way we can make a study of the changes in the 
opinion of the Indians regarding the women’s position in 
society by studying the history of the Women’s Movement 
and the various organizations connected with the women 
and also by studying the social legislation in the last few 
years affecting the legal status of the women. By studying 
the number of women who have been appointed for various 
jobs at different levels of work and the variety of jobs to 
which women are being appointed, we can understand the 
changes in public opinion regarding the status of women 
and the role of women in social, economic and public life. 

Another qualitative method of studying opinion is by 
case Study. By interviewing a few persons in a group we 
can find out something about the changes in public opinion 
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in that group. As an illustration we may refer to Lasker’s 
study of race attitudes in children (3). An attempt was made 
to study the alterations in a white person’s opinions about 
Negroes. Lasker found that one individual stated that he 
recalled the way in which he was taught to hate the Negro 
during his childhood, where the Negroes were painted as 
fiends who would attack and kill him. The individual re- 
called how the parents instilled these attitudes in him. He 
asserted that when he became older and read about the pro- 
blems, his attitude towards the Negro changed. He dis- 
covered that the whole purpose of a Negro was not to go 
about killing people. But even then the dislike for the 
Negro continued. In a similar way studies could be made 
in India among individuals to study the changes in public 
opinion with respect to the problem of Harijans or the 
changes in the attitude of the Hindu towards the Muslim 
or of the Muslim towards the Hindu. 

While both these qualitative methods are vet'y useful they 
have their own limitations. They do not give us an objec- 
tive picture of the public opinion. In order to attain better 
ways of studying public opinion quantitative methods have 
developed in the recent years. 

\ , Quasi-exp erimental method 

Attempts have been made to study the influence of editorials 
in a paper on the opinion of a group of people. We may 
here refer to an old study by Meier (4). A daily student 
newspaper at the University of Iowa was made use of by 
having carefully prepared editorials about a former Prime 
Minister of Australia of whom none of the 203 students 
who acted as subjects knew anything. It was alleged that 
this Prime Minister was on a lecture tour and editorials 
were written upon him for two months. One group of 
students read only the favourable editorials, whereas the 
other group read only the unfavourable. At the end of 
two weeks certain tests were given and it was found that 
98% of the students who read the favourable editorials 
became favourably biased while 86% of those who read 
the unfavourable editorials became adversely disposed to- 
wards that Prime Minister. The second test was given four 
months later and it revealed the same views among the res- 
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pective groups of subjects regarding that person. It was 
further found that seven editorials were as effective in 
bringing bias one way or the other as the full 15 editorials 
in two months. Thus this study showed that the opinions of 
individuals on personalities and issues are influenced by 
the editorials in newspapers. Of course, it must be realised 
that in this particular experiment the individual about 
whom editorials were written was a person of no conse- 
quence to the people who read the editorials. It was about 
an ex-Prime Minister of Australia, tvhile the subjects were 
American students. It must also be remembered that in 
concrete life people are influenced not only by the editorials 
but also by several other experiences concerning the indi- 
vidual or issue. But, it is no doubt true, that when people 
are dissatisfied, they will read more and more of abusive 
writings against a leading person or party. Reference may 
be made to some of the newspapers in India whicli indulge 
in attacking individuals as well as parties and their popu- 
larity. Similar studies have been made using films in order 
to study the changes in opinions and attitudes of people 
regarding their opinions on some issues. Documentary 
films have been produced by the Central Government to 
influence the opinion of people regarding Community Pro- 
jects, National Extension Schemes, over-crowding in the 
railways, health problems and so on. There is no doubt 
that films like these influence opinion of people and later 
on their behaviour. 

Aiiulysis of letters to editors, legislators etc. 

One of the ways in which we can understand public opinion 
is by going through columns of letters to editors in the 
daily newspapers and in magazines. These letters give us 
an idea of the way in which people think about certain 
issues. Often times there may be a series of letters for and 
against a certain proposal in newspapers. Similarly letters 
as well as telegrams may be sent to legislators, and cabinet 
members expressing the opinion of people regarding cer- 
tain issues. But the danger here is that very few people 
write such letters. In a classroom of 50 students it was found 
that only three people had ever written letters to newspa- 
pers. It was further elucidated that these tliree people were 
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deeply moved by a certain issue and so they ^vrote their 
letters to the newspapers. This is probably typical o£ the 
persons who write letters. They may feel deeply shocked 
or deeply indignant by certain events and so they may 
express their opinion. But, a large majority of the people 
either may have no opinion or may not care to express their 
opinion. Often people will comment on the issues of the 
day in their conversations. Some may be quite enthusiastic 
or quite indignant but hardly any of these people will write 
letters to the editor. So merely on the basis of the letters 
to the editor it is not possible to get an objective view of 
the public opinion of a group regarding an issue. Reference 
may be made to the study by Wynant and Herzog (5). They 
analysed 13,000 letters received by 14 senators of United 
States regarding the selective service bill in 1940. Accord- 
ing to gallup poll the majority of the American citizens 
favoured conscription just before the Americans entered 
the Second Great War. On the other hand 90% of these 
letters opposed the bill. It was found that the bulk of the 
letters were from towns and cities. Also letters were 
addressed to those senators, who agreed with their personal 
views. In other words men write letters to support the 
legislators who held similar views. This may give an “ illu- 
sion of universality ” to the legislator that all people are 
thinking in the same way as he does, because all his letters 
show that. It was also found that about 30% of the letters 
were “ inspired ” by some one organization. Consequently, 
letters to legislators or cabinet ministers may not reveal 
what the people think particularly when letters which a 
legislator gets are in agTeement with his own personal 
opinion. He should be very careful in making use of these 
letters as an indication of the public opinion. 

Polling method 

In the recent years a new technique has been developed in 
order to study public opinion. In the early years of this 
century some newspapers in England as well as in U.S. 
distributed ballot papers along with their newspapers and 
requested their readers to send their opinion about certain 
important issues facing the country. The opinions when 
analysed on the basis of the returns, had errors from 12 to 
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20 per cent. This technique developed into what is called 
the ‘ market research The manufacturers tried to get 
opinions o£ people about their products and their competi- 
tors’ products, so that they can make alterations in their 
processes in order to capture a bigger market. There were 
several studies regarding consumers’ preferences. Similarly 
studies were also made by the Radio Broadcasting Com- 
panies in the United States in order to find out listeners’ 
preferences so that they can put up better programmes on 
the air. In the 19S0s what were called the mass observation 
techniques were developed in England, whereby inter- 
viewers met people and heard their actual conversations at 
various places and noted down the trends in public opinion. 

These efforts by different organizations led to organized 
methods of gauging public opinion and also to scientific 
study of the methods involved. 

During the 1930s several organizations were started in 
United States, Great Britain and other countries, to study 
public opinion by means of the polling method. Signifi- 
cant studies were made regarding the prospect of Presi- 
dential elections and about opinions of Americans regarding 
the Second Great War. In the 1936 Presidential elections, 
few months before the elections, the Institute of Opinion 
Studies made surveys in U.S. to forecast who would win. 
Interviewers were appointed to meet people and put direct 
questions about their preferences. On the basis of these 
results of interviews, predictions were made. It was found 
that there was considerable error in these predictions. 
Analysis was made of these results in order to study the 
reasons which brought the error. There were errors in the 
sample, in the technique of interview, in the formulation 
of questions, in the treatment of the data and so on. 
Defects in samples arise wheh a representative sample of 
the population is not interviewed. For example, in India 
when opinion surveys are made and only people of cities 
are interviewed, obviously there will be errors in forecast- 
ing the elections because elections depend not only on the 
voters in the cities, but also on the larger number of voters 
in rural areas. So, in the recent years, a very careful attempt 
is made^ to get a sample that is really representative of the 
population as a whole. The problem of sample may be 
explained with a familiar illustration. When the mother 
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at home wants to find out whether the pot o£ rice on the 
oven is cooked, she takes a big spoon and stirs up the whole 
pot of rice, and then takes a few grains of rice in the spoon 
and touches one or two of them, to find out if the rice 
is cooked. She makes correct inferences by judging two 
grains of rice in the whole pot of rice. Similarly the mer- 
chant when he wants to find out whether the bag of grains 
brought to the shop for sale is satisfactory, he does not open 
out the whole bag. He just thrusts a needle with a hollow, 
here and there in the bag, collects samples and makes 
judgment about the bag as a whole. This method is now 
being introduced in the study of public opinion. Popula- 
tion has certain variables like, for example, sex, age, educa- 
tion, area of living, rural or urban, occupation, income, 
wealth, and such other factors. In India we have to add to 
these religion and caste which are vei'y important variables. 
It is only when our sample is truly representative of the pro- 
portions of these variables that our results will be close to 
the actual behaviour as, for example, in the elections. 

Errors may also arise in the formulation of questions. 
It is not an easy thing to frame a question, so that it is 
understood by all people in the same way. Techniques 
have been developed in order to make the questions satis- 
factory. Several pre-testings have to be done and the ques- 
tion will have to be modified several times before the final 
set of questions which are satisfactory can be put together. 
The order of the questions may also be a significant factor. 
Cantril (2.28) found that on September 1st, 1939 in a 
national sample the following two questions were asked : 

1. Should the United States permit its citizens to join the 

French and British Armies ? 

2. Should the United States permit its citizens to join 
' the German Army ? 

It was found that when the questions were put in the above 
order 45% of the sample replied affirmatively to the first 
and 31% to the second question. On the other hand, when 
the questions were put in the reverse order 22% were in 
favour of German army and 40% in favour of the French 
and British armies. It was found that when the respondents 
endorsed in favour of enlistment in the armies of the Allies 
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they felt obliged to give the same privilege to those who 
wanted to join the German army. But when the question 
regarding German army was put first, fewer people were 
willing to grant those rights to American citizens. It is 
however, clear that whatever the order of the questions 
may be, the Americans were favourable toward the allies 
and unfavourable toward Germany. 

It is not necessary for us to go into further details about 
these problems. It is sufficient to indicate that there was 
a considerable decrease in error when predictions were 
made in 1940 about the Presidential elections. The error 
WRS reduced to just three to six per cent. Thus, a scienti- 
fic study of this method of polling has considerably increased 
its predictive value about the future behaviour of people. 
This has shown the value of public opinion surveys. 

We may now give some illustrations of the work using' 
these techniques in India. The present writer conducted 
an investigation in the Madras State to find out the opinion 
of students regarding some social, economic and other 
problems (6). 591 students in different parts of the Madras 
State were asked. ... "Do you find the caste system to be 
satisfactory, tolerable, intolerable?” 11% of the students 
asserted that it was satisfactory, while 32-2% said it was 
tolerable, and 55.8% said it was intolerable, 1% did not 
give any response. When a breakdown was made accord- 
ing to castes, it was found that 42^0 of the Brahmins, 
64.8% of the Non-Brahmins asserted that caste system w^as 
intolerable. When the breakdown was made in terms of 
the language of the students, it was found that 483% of 
the Telugu students, 51.2% of the Tamil students, 61, 5^% 
of the Kannada students and 70.8% of the Malaya^m 
students asserted that caste system was intolerable. 

Questions ivere also asked regarding the problem of the 
formation of linguistic States in India which was ' hotly 
discussed at that time (1951). It was found that of 
591 students studied only 36.4% declared that they were 
m favour of the formation of linguistic states while 61.2% 
declared that they were not in favour. In other words the 
g^oup as a whole was not in favour of the formation of 
linguistic states. But when a breakdown was made in terms 
^ the language of the respondents, it was found that the 
Telugu group was most keen on the formation of the 
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linguistic states. 36.6% of the Telugu students wanted 
that linguistic states should be founded immediately as 
against 19.3% of the total group. Only 33.9% were against 
the formation of linguistic states as against 56.1% of the 
group as a whole (7). It is now well-known that the Andhra 
State was the first linguistic state to be formed in India 
in 1953. Thus, opinion surveys give us an indication of 
the trends of opinion among the people. 

In 1953, the author conducted an investigation to study 
the opinion of the people in the Mysore City regarding the 
Hindu Code Bill which was at that time before the Parlia- 
ment (8). Altogether 1303 people were tested of whom 530 
were women, 733 were men. The people tested ranged all 
the way from labourers (218) to teachers (169), lawyers 
(49) and doctors (35). 459 students and 844 non-students 

gave their opinion. It was found that 84.36% were in 
favour of monogamy. It was further found that Harijans 
were more strongly against polygamy and the farming caste 
were the least strongly against it. It was found that 7.68% 
Harijans and 29.89% of the Vokkaligas, were in favour of 
polygamy as against 15.48% of the whole Hindu group. 
It was also found that there was no difference between the 
opinion of students (82.03%), and that of the non-students 
(85.30%). Finally it was found that education was not a 
factor which affects opinion regarding monogamy. 88.15% 
of the illiterate women and 74.69% of illiterate men were 
in favour of monogamy, in contrast to 91.80% of the 
college educated women and 85.3% of college educated 
men. It was also found that, age does not affect the opinion 
regarding monogamy. 83.34%j of those below 20 years and 
84.77% of those above 40 years were in favour of 
monogamy. 

Constancy afid feliabiliiy of public opinion surveys 

Several methods are used in order to increase the reliability 
of public opinion surveys. Pollsters as well as those 
engaged in the survey of public opinion try to make their 
questions clear, unbiased and brief. In cases where multi- 
ple choice answers are given these are also made clear and 
brief. In these ways attempts are made to eliminate errors 
and increase reliability of results. 
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There is the problem o£ constancy : will the results 
remain constant if there are certain changes in the measur- 
ing instrument? As we have already seen the order of 
questions, the kind of responses provided, the wording of 
the questions and such other conditions may affect the 
results. Slight changes in the measuring instrument itself 
may bring about different attitudes and consequently results 
may not be constant. This implies that in every study of 
public opinion there must be very careful pre-test. 

There is next the problem of reliability. Will the ques- 
tions yield similar results when they are given for a second 
time to the same group or when they are given to a similar 
group. Here again we find that by making the questions 
as well as the alternative response provided, clear, unbiased 
and brief, attempts are made to increase reliability of the 
responses. It must be realised that there is a big difference 
between the way in which questions are framed in a survey 
and in ordinary daily life. In ordinary life the questions 
are apt to be fuzzy, prejudiced, ambiguous and great in 
length. Similarly the answers will also be ambiguous and 
not very clear cut. Thus deliberately the person who is 
conducting the survey takes precautions to see that the 
instrument that he uses gives him reliable results. It has 
been found that simple questions in market research give 
uniformally high. reliability. Jenkins (9) found that when 
the consumers were asked the same question : “ What brand 

of did you buy last?”, on two occasions with 

an interval of 2 days, 97% gave the same brand of beer and 
93% the same brand of tomato juice, the lowest percentage 
were for hand lotion (87%) and car tyres (85%). Cantril 
(2.100) quotes Mosteller that 79% of a small sample in the 
early 40s gave identical replies when they were asked 
whether Roosevelt was doing a good, a fair or a bad job in 
running the country. Thus the reliability of the responses 
to the questions in a public opinion survey are quite high 
when they pertain to concrete objects and concrete acts 
but a little less when they refer to opinions about public 
issues. It must be remembered that the reliability of the 
answers also depend upon the polling conditions. It is 
possible that some change in public events may bring about 
a change in the responses. To quote an instance, when the 
Congress Organization framed its social policy by using the 
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term " Socialistic Pattern of Society ”, the country as a 
whole became more favourable to the issue of nationaliza- 
tion. Similarly, because some rich men who were manag- 
ing Insurance Companies were reported to have misused 
the funds, the public opinion in favour of nationalization 
of life insurance became great. On the other hand, certain 
allegations about what is now known as “ Mundhra Deal ” 
led to a certain unfavourable attitude towards the pro- 
blem of nationalization. Thus whether the same opinion 
will be obtained when the surveys are repeated depends 
upon whether the conditions in the group which is studied 
are the same. Apart from all these problems it must be 
realised that the results that are obtained by a survey of 
the public opinion are very useful to learn something about 
the way in which people are thinking. 

1. THE VALIDITY OF PUBLIC OPINION STUDIES 

There is next the problem of the relationship between the 
responses obtained in a public opinion survey and actual 
behaviour. This is the problem of validity. We have to 
find out whether the results obtained correspond to some 
outside criterion. This involves “ one of the most complex 
problems in human behaviour, the relation between words 
and deeds ” (1.1 4:g). In one particular field there is con- 
siderable evidence to show that there is very great validity. 
In U.S. as well as in other countries, as far as forecast of 
elections are concerned, the discrepancies between the 
pollsters' predictions, and the election results, have been 
within the sampling error. Cantril has demonstrated that 
with even as small a sample as 200 interviews it is possible 
to predict within 5% error in New York Governor’s elec- 
tion (2). Of course such samples involve very careful 
matching with the attributes of the population as a whole. 

The author's studies have shown that there is considerable 
validity of public opinion surveys. For example, in the 
study on the reorganization of the states on the language 
basis, it was found that the Andhra students were very 
keen on not only the formation of the Andhra State, but 
also that it should be “ immediately ” formed. This study 
was made in 1951 and by 1953 the Andhra State was 
formed. This shows that even studies of public opinion 
among college students helps in understanding the feelings 
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ot the people. Another illustration may be given. In the 
study on opinion regarding marriage, it was found that the 
sample study in one particular city indicated that an over- 
whelming majority o£ the people were in favour of mono- 
gamy. This study was made in 1953 and in 1956 the Indian 
Parliament passed the Hindu Marriage Act incorporating 
monogamy. “ One of the most dramatic tests on validity 
of recent times rvas that of the prediction from attituae 
studies in the armed force before the end of World War 
II that 8% of the veterans would avail themselves of the 
G.I. Bill of Rights. Actually 8.1% presented themselves 
for admission to institutions for further education ” 
(10.139). 

It must however be realised that this problem of validity 
of public opinion is not a simple issue. Cantril, for 
instance, has shown that some times as many as 14% refused 
the request of the interviewers. There is this reticence on 
the part of the people not to express their opinions. How- 
ever, this depends upon the nature of the issue that is being 
studied. If the public issue that is studied is one, that is 
agitating the minds of the large majority of the people, and 
which affects their lives, then it may be presumed that a 
smaller proportion will be unwilling to express their 
opinions. There is also the problem that the questions 
may raise issues to which the given respondent may 'not 
have given any thought whatever. Under such conditions 
there is no point in proceeding after the first exploratory 
question draws a negative response. These are some of the 
ways in which it is possible to reduce errors and avoid 
opinions tvhich are not based on actual thinking about the 
issue on the part of the respondent. This, however, implies 
that the interviewers who are engaged in these studies must 
make a number of check studies to eliminate such errors. 

2. THE PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE OF POLLS 
Before concluding this section we may, in passing refer to 
the practical importance of polls. As we have seen above, 
the commercial organizations have made use of the market 
research techniques. To be acquainted with the needs of 
the people and to anticipate the reasons for changes in the 
demands of the consumers is very useful in finalising pro- 
grammes for manufacture. In order to get the words which 
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will appeal to the public so that they could be used 
in advertisement, competitions are conducted to find out 
the popular ways in which people think o£ the attributes 
of a given product. A reference to some competitions in 
newspapers will reveal the way in which this technique has 
been made use of by the industrial, commercial and 
advertising agencies. 

Governments have also shown a great deal of interest in 
polling techniques. During the last war the bureaucracies 
of Germany and Japan tried to obtain public opinion in 
order to find out “ the extent to which officials had been 
successful in ‘leading the public’ ” (11). In Great Britain, as 
well as the United States, the governments have used polls 
to understand the desires of the people, so that they could 
formulate the policies. They have also used polls to dis- 
cover the general or specific reactions to the programmes 
launched by the government. “ When food and other con- 
sumer commodities were rationed in Great Britain and the 
U.S. after the outbreak of war, polls were employed to dis- 
cover the needs of the people and their reactions to various 
restrictions and regulations. In the U.S. the Treasury 
Department borrowed the polling organization of the 
Department of Agriculture to carry on fundamental research 
in connection with its various drives to sell war bonds. . 
( 1 . 160 ). 

3 . THE MASS MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION 
An understanding of the formation and change of public 
opinion today requires an understanding of the communi- 
cation media. In modern society there are different media 
being used in order to influence public opinion. Among 
the various kinds of media of communication we may take 
up the newspaper, the radio, and motion picture, be- 
cause these are the three which reach millions of human be- 
ings in any country and in the world as a whole. Every day 
even in small towns, hundreds of copies of different news- 
papers in different languages are sold.. Similarly every day, 
in all the hours of the day, the radio will be relaying news, 
as well as items of amusement, from the different radio 
stations, not only in India, but in the other countries of the 
world. As for cinema we have pictures made in India, 
as well as in other countries of the world, being shown not 
16 
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only in the several theatres of the cities and towns but even 
by the ‘ touring talkies ’ in the villages. These media of 
mass communication circulate news about events almost 
within a few minutes or within a few hours,, throughout the 
length and breadth of the world either by way of the radio, 
or the newspaper, or the cinema newsreels. Thus time as 
well as space have been annihilated by the modern inven- 
tions to communicate news about the events happening in 
all parts of the world. 

The chief difference between the modern urban society 
and the modern rural society as well as the older societies 
consists of the media of opinion formation. In the primary 
group organizations the chief media of opinion formation 
were the conversations between the people. News, as well as 
rumours, were communicated from person to person, in the 
older societies, as well as in the rural areas even today. 
With industrialisation, urbanisation, centralisation of gov- 
ernment, the mass media of communication become very 
important. With the process of printing, telegraph, tele- 
phone, the radio, tele-printers etc., the media of communi- 
cation have become very complex. Thus with the develop- . 
ment of mass society there is also the development of mass 
media of communication. 

4. NEWSPAPER 

Newspapers of the modem kind, particularly the dailies, are 
of very recent origin. The first successful daily was establish- 
ed in London in 1702 and it is only during the first quarter 
of the 19th century that in Europe and America daily news- 
papers of the modern kind were started. Even in the begin- 
ning of the 19th century most of the papers were mere 
journals of opinion. They printed some news in order to 
attract readers for their opinions. Most of the papers of 
those days made money by printing scandals about other 
people or by withholding them for a price. 

The modern newspaper is distinctly a product of the 
industrial revolution. Many changes came about in the 
society because of industrial revolution, particularly in 
England. The industrial revolution led, on the one hand, 
to the development of inventions which facilitated mas s 
communication, and on the other hand, the business enter- 
prises wanted- media to advertise their goods. ‘‘ It was in 
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fact the advent of advertising that made newspapers honest, 
reasonable and respectable for this commercial firm 
required a large circulation which was achieved through 
the relatively unbiased report of events” (1.425), Another 
factor responsible for the growth of modern newspapers is 
the rise of ^democratic nationalism, and the spread of literacy 
among the masses. Large numbers of people began to be 
educated in the 19th century in Western Europe and in 
U. S. They became interested in the problems affecting 
democracy. They wanted to know something regarding the 
elections and the proceedings in the Parliament. 

In India the daily newspapers were able to establish 
themselves because of the democratic movement and interest 
in public movements. 

In India as on 31st Dec. 1957, 5,932 newspapers and ma- 
gazines were being published. There were 446 dailies, 1,589 
weeklies, 517 fortnightlies and 2,351 monthlies. 20% of 
them were in English, 19% in Hindi, 8.7% in Urdu and the 
rest were below 8%. As regards circulation, the figures are 
31.49 lakhs for dailies, 30.52 lakhs for weeklies and 31.62 
lakhs for monthlies, constituting 83% of the total (19.176). 

One of the outstanding trends of the modern Press in 
India, as well as in other countries, is the increase in the 
concentration of power in a few groups of individuals who 
control the contents of the papers. With the increase in 
the circulation of the papers the cost of publication and 
the capital required increase. This leads to a small group 
who will purchase other papers, or start simultaneous issue 
of the paper in different parts of the country. For example, 
the “ Times of India ” group prints several newspapers in 
different parts of the country. They also bring out several 
magazines. Similarly the * Indian Express ’ group of news- 
papers are not only printed in different parts of the country 
but they are also printed in different languages. It is 
reported that between 191 S— 1944 while the total circula- 
tion of newspapers in U.S. increased by 60% there was a 
decrease in the total number of daily newspapers by 19%. 
It was also found that of 14 individuals representing 18 
daily newspapers, about 1%, controlled approximately 24% 
of the daily circulation (1.426). This as circulation increased 
the number of groups who control newspapers decreased. 

Another interesting feature of the newspaper is the 
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relationship between advertisement and the circulation. 
The owners of the newspapers can maintain them only 
if the circulation increases. With the increase in circula- 
tion the income from advertisement increases. It is esti- 
mated that only about 10% to 35% of the newspaper 
revenue comes directly from the readers. The remainder 
comes from the advertisers. With increase in the circula- 
tion, there is a decrease in the cost per copy of the paper, 
because there will be increase in the revenue from adver- 
tisement. A mere glance at the newspapers will show that 
a large fraction of the space is devoted for advertisements. 
Particularly cinema advertisements, and advertisements of 
manufacturers, and promoters of companies, will take a 
very large space. This leads to another feature of the 
modern newspapers. Advertisers tend to control the news 
as well as the editorials of the papers. Particularly in 
small communities a newspaper cannot thrive if it antago- 
nises the local advertisers. “ In 1947, for example, some 
businessmen in a siriall north Dakota community objected 
to a publisher’s attack on what he chose to call monopoly 
capitalism and his defence of Henry Wallace, Cooperation, 
Peace with Russia, and Government regulation of business. 
Enough of them withdrew their advertising to force the 
man to sell his papers ” (1.427). However, it must be 
realised that the metropolitan dailies like “ The Hindu ” 
or “ The Statesman ” or “ The Times of India ” have large 
circulation, as well as great financial resources. Conse- 
quently even though their revenues arise out of advertise- 
ments they cannot be intimidated by individual advertisers. 

A newspaper will have several sections. It will give 
international news, national news,' as well as local news. 
Such news will be about the recent events in which people 
are interested. Further, most of these news will be about 
prominent people of the world or country or a locality. 
There are also different sections giving the sports news, 
business and financial news, cartoons ; there may also be 
some space for weekly features like the women’s page or 
children’s page or book reviews. Many of the newspapers 
in India as well as in other countries of the world haV'e 
sections giving astrological forecasts. There may also be 
supplements to celebrate international or national events. 

In the making, of a news story many psychological features 
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are used. People are interested in learning about conflicts 
in human society. So whenever there is rioting, or indus- 
trial conflict, or war, there will be extensive reports about 
them. People are also interested in something unusual and 
thrilling. So there will be stories of corruption, robberies, 
floods and fires. The interest in the problems of life may 
lead to publication of murders, divorce cases, and others 
connected with sex. Because people are interested in new 
inventions, more space is being devoted to modern techno- 
logical process in the newspapers. 

With the increase in literacy, there will be an increase 
in the newspapers in the mofussil parts. In India, for 
example, in the olden days it was only in the bigger cities 
like Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Delhi that there were 
big newspapers. But in the recent years we have two 
trends. On the one hand, there is an increase in the news- 
papers in the Indian languages, and on the other, there is 
increase in the mofussil newspapers. In each state of 
India there are now many newspapers published in English 
and Indian languages. Because of the delay in getting the 
newspapers from the metropolitan areas people tend to 
subscribe or purchase copies of the papers published in the 
local areas. There is also the problem of news regarding 
the local events, and issues affecting the local society. 
Finally there is the problem of advertisements. All these 
lead to the support of the local newspapers. 

Due to the difference in the policies of the owners of 
the newspapers, as well as the advertisers who patronise 
them, the same event may be reported in different papers 
so as to arouse different opinions and attitudes. Among 
some of the techniques adopted are, for .example, the 
object with which the news item is printed. If the paper 
looks upon a news as important it will print it either on 
the first page or in the middle page, otherwise it will rele- 
gate it to other pages. The size of the headlines is one of 
the ways in which a paper may influence opinion by giving 
bigger headlines which will . attract the attention of the 
readers. The attitude of the people will also depend on 
the words selected for the headline. Different newspapers 
may select for headlines different words or phrases from 
the report. This will create different impressions in the 
minds of the people. Another technique is the way in 
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which the first sentence or the first paragraph is printed. 
The length of the news item will also affect the impression 
in tlie minds of the people. Finally, the editor may write 
an editorial about it and thus create a very big impression 
regarding the news item in the minds of its readers. These 
techniques could be studied by comparing two to three 
newspapers of any given day. Many of these techniques 
will be found in use giving rise to diversity in impression 
though the news story is the same. Similarly, an address 
by a public official may be summarised differently in dif- 
ferent papers even when the dignitary distributes the 
report of the speech in advance. 

Before concluding this section it will be well to remem- 
ber that while the newspapers lead to the formation of 
opinion among the people, the opinion of the people will 
also affect the editorials, as well as the ways in which the 
hews are underlined, ^by the newspaper authorities. So 
there is a constant interaction between the paper and the 
readers. Just as the people may be influenced by the edito- 
rials, the editor may be influenced by the letters to the • 
editor. That is why, the letters to the editor form a very 
important section in any newspaper. Often times, news- 
papers also make opinion surveys in order to find out the 
needs of the people so that they can introduce new sections 
or obtain news from foreign countries, or other places 
in the same country, depending upon the interests of the 
people. 

5. THE RADIO 

The radio has become one of the most important media 
of mass communication in the recent years. During World 
War I the radio was employed to reach a few key officials 
m United States and in Europe. But by the 1930s the 
radio became, in Europe and America, a giant industry 
and the most significant vehicle of communication. Accor- 
ding to the surveys, over 90% of the American families 
have at least one receiving set in their homes. There were 28 
radio stations in India in 1959 as against 6 in 1947. In 19^7 
there were only 3,954 domestic receiver sets. This went up 
to 248,274 in 1947 and 1,230,814 in 1959. While 192,172 
sets were imported as against 3,036 sets manufactured in 
India in 1947, only 4,393 sets were imported and 190,690 
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sets were manufactured in India in 1957 (19.171—175). In 
almost every country excepting the United States the gov- 
ernment has closely supervised, or even directly controlled 
radio broadcasting. In a broad way we can distinguish 
between three kinds of radio broadcasting in the countries 
of the world. At one extreme we have the totalitarian 
countries like in Nazi Germany or in U.S.S.R., where the 
government completely control the broadcasting operations. 
At the other end we have countries like United States where 
radio broadcasting is something like the printing of news- 
papers ; any private individual or organization can start its 
own broadcasting station after obtaining the necessary 
licence. After the Second Great War there were as many 
as 1,000 stations in United States using about 100 wave 
length lines. The government control is to see that there 
is no interference in reception ; but they do not interfere 
with what is broadcast. In between we have countries like 
India, Great Britain and Canada where the government 
has set up a Corporation. This Corporation is in complete 
charge of the broadcasting. The government only super- 
vises. In countries like France and Australia there are 
government stations as well as private stations competing 
with each other. Thus, there are different gradations and 
forms of the control of the government over the radio 
broadcasting. 

Most people listen to the radio for entertainment. 48% 
of Ae All India Radio is devoted to music and 4% for 
drama (19.171). In a broad way we can say that the radio 
sets are located either in the home or in a public place or 
in a car or a truck. In the recent years we have the transistor 
sets which each person can carry with him. The housewife 
listens to the radio while she is performing her household 
work. The children may be listening to the radio while 
they are reading or playing. The factory workers listen 
to the radio in their factory during leisure hours. The 
A.I.R. has special music programmes for the factory workers 
at the noon time. The other citizens assemble in the park 
or in the village common to listen to the radio programme 
after their work. Radios in the cars or in the lorries are 
not as popular in India as in United States, where the truck 
driver tunes the radio when he is driving to relieve the 
monotony of the long drive. The bulk of the radio time 
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is taken up by music, drama and other varieties of enter- 
tainment. Information and education could be broadcast 
with very great effect so that the people in general become 
well-informed. As long ago as 1935, Cantril and Allport 
published their studies of the radio (12). Their studies 
revealed many interesting features. For example, they 
found that in general, people prefer male to female broad- 
casters. They also found that people prefer standard pro- 
nounciation ; they do not like aflEectation and untrained 
voices. It was also found that neither general statements 
by themselves, nor specific details by themselves, were pre- 
ferred. The most effective combination was the general 
statement followed by specific details or illustrations. As 
regards speech, they found that the best speech was from 
150 to 160 words per minute, while as regards the duration 
the most effective length for educational and other broad- 
casts was 15 minutes. It could be longer for drama and 
variety programmes. They found that dialogue form was 
more interesting than talks. Though the entire revenue 
of the American broadcasting stations comes from adver- 
tisers, it was found that advertisers are least liked. Actually 
82% reported that they are annoyed by their advertise- 
ments. They found that direct radio advertising is not as 
good as putting the advertisement into some kind of 
programme. 

The radio is a very important means to give the news 
broadcasts in all the countries. In India, for instance, we 
get the news in ^11 the various languages of the country 
at different times in the morning, afternoon, evening and 
in the night. In United States, the world news will be 
broadcast by the same station a number of times. "The news 
of the world is given quickly, frequently and efficiently by 
radio, but many of the reports consisting of little more 
than expanded headlines, serve as a vehicle through which 
commentators can editorialise or entertain their hearers 
0-469). In this the radio news in India is quite different. 
The news broadcasts in India just give the news without 
any comments. This is a very healthy practice which the 
A.I.R. follows. 22% of the broadcast in India is taken up 
u (19.171). Further, it may be noted th^ 

the A.I.R. starts with the headline and then gives the de- 
tails and finally ends up with the headline. This kind of 
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repetition aids both comprehension and retention. The 
practice of making comments while giving the news may 
have propaganda value, but they will not be able to make 
the people take the news in an objective way and form 
their own opinions. 

As regards music, we have a very interesting phenomenon, 
which tells us something about popular tastes in any country. 
In India, as well as in other countries of the world, people 
like light music and sentimental music. Classical music is 
liked by very few people. The large majority of the 
listeners are adolescents and the youth of the country, as 
well as the large segment of the population consisting of 
the labourers, farmers and their families. Thus people 
have neither the training, nor the maturity to appreciate 
classical music. As it is well known, in India the All India 
Radio tried to cut down drastically, popular film music on 
the radio. The net result was that the Ceylon radio, the 
Goa radio and the Pakistan radio became very popular. 
Consequently, the A.I.R. is now revising its programme 
and is giving special attention to film music at certain times 
from some of its stations like Bombay and Delhi. Even in. 
United States, the tendency is the same. For example. 
Field and Lazarsfeld (13) found that most Americans with 
the exception of those who attend the College, prefer to 
listen to popular or sentimental music. At any given time 
in any country of the world only a few people will be 
interested in the best type of music. The large majority, 
because of age, or because of lack of training, will neces- 
sarily enjoy popular music. But this should not alarm the 
broadcasting authorities. Any education of taste, can be 
effective only if it is done in an unobtrusive manner ; if it 
is done directly, it will lead to resentment, or even revolt. 

Radio is a very effective means of communication since 
millions listen to the programmes simultaneously- Time, 
as well as space, is annihilated by the radio. As the cricket 
matches are being played millions of people, all over the 
country listen to the radio, to follow the comments. To 
comment on the events which are in progress, needs a 
special kind of skill. It is not everybody that can observe 
carefully and comment on it, in an interesting way, to hold 
the attention of the millions of unseen people. We have such 
comments whenever big processions or very important 
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meetings are held in the country. All these are of very 
great value in making the people understand what is going 
on in the country or in the world. Almost within a few 
minutes after the event is over, or as the event is going 
on the radio will broadcast either the actual programme 
itself or a commentary or news relay. The man who listens 
may speak about it to the other people. In that way the 
communication as well as the reaction to the radio broad- 
cast will reach a larger number of people very quickly. 
This is a very significant feature of the radio. It helps in 
the formation as well as change of public opinion. 

6. THE MOTION PICTURE 

The cinema is another powerful medium of mass commu- 
nication. In 1958, 295 films were produced in India of 
which 116 were in Hindi, 61 in Tamil (19.179). It is a 
potent instrument of entertainment, education, and pro- 
paganda. The addition of sound to the silent pictures in 
the late twenties have increased their popularity, because 
the effect of sound and sight together is much more vivid 
and lasting than that of either alone. Film helps rapid 
changes of time and place and it also promotes introduc- 
tion of many details which are not possible on the stage. 
Still, it cannot produce the same effect as the stage, because 
on the stage there is an interaction between the actors, and 
audience. The radio drama manages to ensure interaction 
by having a studio audience, but in the motion pictures 
this is not possible. Only the director and the staff can 
be the audience. So the staff have to develop the ability 
to determine the effect of the scene on the audience which 
will later view and hear the film. 

According to one estimate 22% of the cinema-goers are 
below 14 years and 56% are minors. Thus the adolescents 
form tlie great majority of the film goers. Another impor- 
tant feature is that almost 50% of movie attendance occurs 
on Saturdays and Sundays. Thus by and large, the cinema 
is a source of entertainment for the people. 

In a broad way we can distinguish between commercial 
films which are produced purely for entertainment and 
the educational films which are produced chiefly for infor- 
mation. Of course this distinction is not hard and fast. 
The commercial films also educate people and the educa- 
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tional films also have their entertainment aspect. Among 
the educational films we have the films whose main objec- 
tive is the teaching of particular skills, like the pictures 
which are produced for training programmes in the indus- 
try, and in the military, and to impart scientific knowledge 
about the human body etc. Then we have the documen- 
taries, which explain why social problems exist and how 
social institutions function. A number of documentaries 
produced by the Ministry of Films in India are of a very 
superior order winning international awards. 397 documen- 
taries and 633 newsreels had been produced till the end of 
1958 (19.182). Thirdly, we have the newsreels. Their 
aim is to help education, to make people aware of the 
importance of incidents in the country and in the world. 

Like the newspaper and the radio, the films also 
influence public opinion and are influenced by the public 
opinion. This is why films are made use of for propaganda 
purposes in order to change the public opinion. For 
example, in the non-democratic countries, film industry is 
under the direct control of the state. They produce films 
deliberately designed as propaganda vehicles. The Soviet 
pictures place a great emphasis upon the glorification of 
Russia and of communism. Similarly in the Nazi days 
there were propaganda films to glorify the Nazi Party and 
the German way of life. “ German producers developed the 
documentary newsreels as extremely effective instruments 
of psychological warfare. Films showing the march of the 
German armies across Poland, Norway, the Low Countries 
and France, for example, were cleverly utilised to impress 
anxious and wavering neutrals with Germany's strength " 
(1.504). Similarly before the war and during the war the 
Japanese films tried to reinforce the prevailing ideology 
that the people should help in establishing the greater 
East Asia co-prosperity sphere. 

In every country, films are censored. Governments 
appoint Boards of Censors which witness the films and will 
recommend cutting of some parts which, in their opinion, 
are not ethical, or are against social welfare. As early as 
1922,. the American producers and directors, set up their 
own motion picture association of America to which they 
submitted the script before it was produced, and the picture 
before it was exhibited, so that they could anticipate criti- 
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cism of the censorship regulation. At that time the film 
industry had the reputation that it was producing low 
grade and immoral pictures and that many actors and 
actresses were deviating from the social mores in the pic- 
tures. This association formed its Code to govern the 
making of motion and talking pictures. The code began 
with the following preamble : 

Motion pictures producers recognise the high trust and 
confidence which have been placed in them by the 
people of the world and which have made motion 
pictures a universal form of entertainment. 

“ They recognise their responsibility to the public be- 
cause of this trust and because entertainment and 
art are important influences in the life of a nation. 

Hence, though regarding motion pictures primarily as 
entertainment without any explicit purpose of teach- 
ing or propaganda, they know that the motion 
picture within its own field of entertainment may 
be directly responsible for spiritual or moral pro- 
gress, for higher types of social life and for large 
correct thinking ” (1.507— 8). 

The Code introduced three general principles which are 
enunciated as follows : 

(1) *‘No picture shall be produced which will lower the 
moral standards of those who see it. Hence the 
sympathy of the audience shall never be thrown to 
the side of crime, wrong-doing, evil or sin. 

(2) Correct standards of life, subject only to the re- 
quirements of drama and entertainment, shall be 
presented. 

(3) “ Law, natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, nor 
shall sympathy be created for its violation ” (1.509). 

Thus, right from the beginning, the film industry as 
weir as the general public and state have been fully aware 
of the way in which films influence public opinion, and 
thus affect social' behaviour. It is because of this, they have 
been taking continual steps to see that the film industry 
does not produce pictures which will change the public 
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opinion in favour of violence, and deceit. 

Mrs. Jones (14) analysed 100 Hollywood films released 
between April 1941 and February 1942. She found that 
among 186 major characters 126 were males and two-thirds 
of them were economically independent people, free from 
parental influence. 46% of these major characters were 
wealthy, 32% were of moderate wealth and 17% were poor 
or destitute ; she was unable to classify the remaining 5%. 
This shows that a big proportion of the major characters 
are wealthy or moderately wealthy. She also found that 
76% of these major characters were single, while 19% were 
married and 5% were divorced or separated or widowed. 
These figures thus show, what kind of individuals the 
audience wishes to identify itself with. She also made an 
analysis of the drives underlying the themes and found 
that 80% of the females and 64% of the males craved 
love. Among the other drives were fame, reputation and 
prestige involved in 26% ; health and safety of life 
in 16% ; money or material goods in 10% and devo- 
tion to duty in 9%. Thus the predominant drive in 
the pictures is love. She analysed the pictures from another 
angle in order to find out the proportions of the films 
showing the frustration or the fulfilment of those drives. 
She found that in 61% of the cases the goal sought was 
obtained. In 10% there was frustration. In 14% there 
was gratification of some drives and frustration of others. 
She was unable to categorise the remaining 5% of the cases. 
Thus, the analysis of these 10 films shows that the pro- 
ducers make films which depict the lives of the wealthy, 
unmarried individuals who are seeking love. This gives us 
an idea of the prominent drives among the audience. In 
Indian films, there are gorgeous scenes of the wealthy with 
whom the people identify themselves. The bulk of the 
cinema-goers are poor. So, there are similar trends whether 
the country is as rich as United States oi^ as poor as India. 
The poor wants to identify himself with the rich. The 
moderately wealthy wants to identify himself with the more 
wealthy persons. 

In 1933 Dale (15) analysed the contents of the motion 
pictures. Similarly Rosten(16) analysed the same in 1941. 
Doob has summarised the dominant themes in the motion 
pictures on the basis of the analysis of Dale and Rosten. . 
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As regards love the following are the dominant themes : 
love ignores all, love is noble, first love is a wonderful thing, 
mother love is sacred. 

With respect to human nature the themes are : wars are 
caused by bad people ; optimism is better than pessimism ; 
people are either good or bad. Men like to be flattered ; 
similarly women and children. Men commit crimes be- 
cause they are bad. 

As regards social goals the themes are as follows ; a 
go-getter can rise in economic and social scale if he persists. 
Luck, virtue and good are more important than skill, 
intelligence or talent. Self-sacrifice is rewarded and selfish- 
ness is punished ; the wages of sin are punishment. The 
evil that men do should be forgotten when they die. 
Revenge is justified provided it is honorable. 

As regards history the themes are : it must have been 
wonderful to be alive in pioneer days. History of one’s 
own country is glorious and without blemish ; history is 
made and changed by great men and little incidents. 

Among the dominant themes regarding ethnic groups 
are : one’s country is the greatest in the world, foreigners 
are either very dangerous or very stupid ; foreigners are 
very strange. Negros are lazy and they are always servants. 

Regarding occupational groups the themes are : police- 
men are stupid and detectives are very bright. Artists are 
queer; professors are impractical, scientists can produce 
miracles overnight (1.512— 513). 

Thus the dominant themes of the films give us an insight 
into the general stereotypes of the group. It would be 
interesting if similar analysis is made of the Indian films 
produced in several languages. 

In 1933 Peters (17) devised a scale to find out the degree 
to which motion pictures conformed to the current norms 
of the group. He took up 4 areas, the aggressiveness of the 
women characters, love making, treatment of minority 
groups and handling children by parents. He found that 
with respect to aggressiveness of womeif, the films were 
below the approval level. With respect to the love making 
the films mirrored what was approved as right and proper 
in the society. As regards treatment of the minorities, films 
were definitely better than the approved social practice. 
Similarly; it was found that in the films the standard of 
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handling children by parents was higher than that of the 
social norm. One of the persistent criticisms of the 
Indian film producers against the Boards of Censors is that 
the Censors disallow kissing and other forms of love making 
by the Indian actors and actresses in the films. They assert 
that the Board of Censors are inconsistent in their views 
because they permit western films with kissing and embrac- 
ing while they do not permit Indian producers to produce 
similar scenes. The author has repeatedly asked the 
opinion of the students about this problem and he has 
found that the students without exception approve of the 
action of the Indian Boards of Censors. According to 
students it would be revolting if the Indian actors and 
actre;sses embrace and kiss in films just in the way in which 
it is depicted in the European and American films. Accord- 
ing to them the western films conform to the western ways 
of love making and there is no harm if those pictures are 
shown. But the Indian films should show scenes of love 
making only according to the approved social patterns in 
our country. This is a very interesting phenomenon. This 
shows that there has not been much change in the Indian 
ways of love-making inspite of the influence of the western 
pictures. Essentially the group appears to be following 
its own codes and norms irrespective of the norms in the 
several countries with respect to love-making as seen in the 
motion pictures. 

7. SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE MOTION PICTURES 
A number of studies were made in the early 1930s in the 
United States about the short term effects of attending 
cinemas (18), In one study it was found that 26% of the 
boys and 14% of the girls showed more than normal move- 
ment in sleeping after seeing a film. But the effect varied 
with the pictures, age, sex, socio-economic status and edu- 
cational background of the individuals. In another study 
it was found that pictures of danger aroused more intense 
P.G.R. among children below 12, while love and sex scenes 
aroused more intense P.G.R, among adolescents of 16 years 
and older. It was also found that the older and more 
educated subjects were less liable to emotional agitation 
after seeing a picture than those who were younger or less 
educated. It has also been found that children as well as 
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adults retain more information after seeing a picture. 
Similarly studies have shown that ideas as well as attitudes 
are affected by seeing pictures relating to race, crime and 
war. Thus, what effect pictures have upon an individual, 
depends upon the theme of the picture, as well as the 
attributes of the picture, and the attributes of the person. 
So the same picture will have different effects upon people 
with varying attributes. 

There is generally a notion that cinemas increase the 
incidence of juvenile delinquency. While it is true that those 
who are juvenile delinquents visit cinemas more than the 
other . young people, it is difficult to assert whether it is 
films that have made them juvenile delinquents. Because 
these children have been breaking a number of rules set up 
by the parents they will also frequent cinemas more. On 
the other hand, there is no doubt that films help to feed 
our fantasy life. The gorgeous setting, the luxurious fur- 
niture, the fine cars, innumerable servants, all these give a 
thrill to the people who attend the films. Similarly, there 
is identification with the joys, sorrows and dangers to which 
most actors and actresses are exposed in films. The romance 
on the screen attracts the young people and there is a 
vicarious satisfaction. Like the theatre, the novel and the 
radio, the cinema is a conventionalised outlet for many of 
our unfulfilled wishes. Going to a cinema is not looked 
down upon as a social crime. It is only when an individual 
goes too frequently to a cinema, that other people may 
look down upon him, and treat him with contempt. Be- 
cause it is a conventionalized outlet, and because several 
people of varying grades of education and wealth attend 
the films, there are no evil effects. It is certainly true that 
entertainment provided in the pictures could be at a 
higher level, particularly because in the bigger cities, 
thousands go to pictures for recreation and relaxation. Any 
kind of film will attract thousands of people every day. 
This is the reason why the film producers should set up 
their own standards of making the film which are of a high 
order in entertainment as well as in instruction. But the 
popular opinion that crime in society is due to crime in 
the motion pictures cannot be substantiated. The fil ms 
depict the social life of people. They also depict the social 
stepirations of the people. So the film cannot be any more 
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dangerous or corrupt in its influence than the social insti- 
tutions and the social activities themselves. We shall learn 
something more regarding the case of Juvenile delinquen- 
cy in a subsequent chapter (See Chapter XX). 

The picture, like the news story, or the radio report, 
creates and feeds our stereotypes and myths. So what effect 
the picture or a drama will have on us depends upon the 
social problems at the given time. To give an illustration, a 
war picture will depress people during the peace time. On 
the other hand, it will rouse them during the war time. 
Similarly the war film will depress the pacifists, while it 
excites and pleases the militarists. So the attitudes of the 
individuals as well as the social incidents and the climate ol’ 
the time will determine the response to a given film. Simi- 
larly a film about organized labour may draw large numbers 
of people among the labour unionists while it may depress 
the industrialists and managers. A number of films in the 
1950s in India have been devoted to the agrarian problem 
because land reform have been agitating the people ; vast 
masses of landless labourers and agricultural tenants are 
greatly interested in this problem. So the film producer 
as a shrewd businessman exploits the social problems in 
order to make successful films. But it cannot be said that 
this is purely a matter of business exploitation. The people 
will be in a better position to understand the problems in- 
volved after seeing a picture on the plight of landless 
labourers, on the one hand, and the position of the land 
owners on the other. In this way the films dealing with 
current social problems influence the opinion of the people. 
It must be remembered that public opinion is not some- 
thing which is determined by just one incident or one 
medium of mass communication. There are so many in- 
fluences which impinge on an individual at a given time, 
that we cannot say whether the given opinion of an indivi- 
dual is based exclusively on this or that experience. The 
actual events of the life, the daily struggles, our contacts 
with other people, these affect us probably much more than 
the politician’s speech or the newspaper headline or the 
exciting film. So while realising the importance of these 
mass media of communication, we should not commit the 
error of exaggerating their importance and develop an opi- 
nion that the people are being corrupted by what we, with 
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our superior standards, look upon as demoralising. There 
are a number o£ influences. The effect of one film may be 
counteracted by another film or newspaper article or a pub- 
lic lecture or a discussion. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


PROPAGANDA 

]. The reputation of the term 

The term propaganda arouses in the English language 
emotional reactions against it. Propaganda is looked upon 
as a dishonest, misleading, underhand and unethical pro- 
cess. It is looked upon as a means employed to mislead the 
unthinking masses of the people by offering them ready- 
made opinions. Our aim in this chapter is to analyse the 
process by means of which propaganda is made use of to 
build up public opinion in a group. Thus, propaganda is 
one of the means employed in the socialization of the indi- 
vidual at a particular time in a given group. The word 
propaganda in derived from the Latin word propagare 
which means to generate or to reproduce. Every religion 
adopts certain methods in order to spread its own- faith. 
In this sense religious institutions conduct propaganda to 
influence the people to accept certain views and ways of life. 

The term propaganda acquired a bad reputation in 
English language in the 1920s and 1930s. Three reasons 
brought about this kind of effect. Firstly, the scholars 
exposed the lies disseminated by both sides during the 
wartime, using the propaganda machine. With the help 
of mass communications, made available by tlie progress 
in technology, each country deliberately spread false infor- 
mation about its own shccess and about the failures of its 
enemies. Secondly, during the same period, the govern- 
ments of Soviet Russia, Italy and Imperialist Japan set up 
their ministries of propaganda and culture, which carried 
on propaganda to make their people have faith in their 
‘ destiny ’ to control the world and to look upon other 
nations as despicable and evil minded. They also controlled 
the press, the radio and the motion picture. They punish- 
ed individuals or groups that differed in their views. Each 
country had its ovm concentration camp and prevented 
freedom erf expression and roused fear in the minds of the 
opponents to the regime. These activities led to a bad 
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connotation for the word propaganda in English language. 
Thirdly, the peoples of English speaking countries of the 
world had a faith in their democratic institutions. They 
were convinced that individuals should make their decision 
by themselves uninfluenced by any kind of fear. This also 
generated an emotional aversion to the technique of 
propaganda. 

2. Propaganda and education 

An attempt may be made to distinguish between these two 
terras so that we can understand the processes underlying 
them. As we have seen above, propaganda is looked upon 
as dishonest and misleading. But, education is looked upon 
as honest, ethical, enlightened, disinterested instruction. 
However, we have to understand that both education, as 
well as propaganda, seek to influence people. The older ge- 
neration, as well as the educational system, seek to influence 
the younger people. This is a part of the process of sociali- 
zation. Sometimes it is asserted that the difference between 
education and propaganda is that the latter is based on 
suggestion while the former is based on enquiry and think- 
ing. Though this distinctioft is quite valid when we are 
dealing with the adult population of a society, it must be 
borne in mind, that the distinction breaks down when we 
are thinking of the way in which children are being influ- 
enced. Most of the socialization of the child is based on 
suggestion. It is undoubtedly true that the aim of education 
particularly at the secondary and the college level is to 
enable individuals to think for themselves and not to be 
misled by suggestion. Education is the process by means 
of which the society ensures that the citizens listen to the 
various parties and their propaganda to arrive at their 
decisions about what is right, good and true. 

One important aim of education is to increase knowledge 
or the skill of an individual. But what sort of knowledge 
are we thinking of ? The propagandist also is communi- 
cating knowledge. What, then, is the difference between 
the knowledge that we obtain, through education and that 
pbtained through propaganda ? The knowledge that is 
imparted in the schools and colleges is knowledge that is 
held to be correct by competent men and is verifiable. Thus 
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it is very difficult to demarcate very clearly between educa- 
tion and propaganda. In Soviet Russia, as well as in Nazi 
Germany, the schools were themselves made use of for 
propaganda purposes. Lessons were written in the textbooks 
praising one particular form of government and society 
and condemning other forms. Even children’s books con- 
taining stories are made use of in Russia and China to 
propagate Communism. It may be said that the competent 
men in Russia and China look upon this kind of informa- 
tion as being very necessary, useful and true in bringing 
up children in those countries. Similarly history books in 
different countries contained a good deal of propaganda 
material. The Indian history books prescribed for the 
children during the British days, praised the work of the 
British in India and condemned the Indians who opposed 
the spread of the British influence. To give one illustra- 
tion, while the Indians called the war of 1857 the “War 
of Independence ”, the British historians called this the 
“ Sepoy Revolt ”, This is the reason why today the 
UNESCO has set up a programme to see that history books 
are written for the school children in an objective way 
showing that each country owes its progress and its culture 
not only to the great men in its own land but also to the 
influences from the neighbouring countries. Thus it is 
very difficult to draw a line between where education ends 
and propaganda starts. 

It may be asserted that the aim of education is to lead 
the people to seek for truth. This implies an attitude of 
enquiry and independence of judgment. It may be asserted 
that in this particular aspect there is variance between pro- 
paganda and education, whether the propaganda is that 
undertaken by a particular religion or by a dictatorial 
government. In this sense we find that propaganda offers 
readymade opinions instead of encouraging enquiry. In 
other words, the aim of propaganda is to bring about a 
closed mindju/’^n the other hand, the aim of education is 
to help people to develop independent thinking. This is 
the reason why both religions as well as dictatorial govern- 
ments, punish people who hold contrary views to the 
official opinion. Propaganda leads to an intolerance of 
free thinking, whereas genuine education permits and 
encourages free thinking. 
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We should not conclude that propaganda is necessarily 
dishonest, unethical or misleading. Many good causes need 
propaganda. For example, when the Public Health Depart- 
ment of a country wants to fight certain tendencies in group 
living, in order to root out certain diseases, it must neces- 
sarily adopt techniques of propaganda. For instance, 
though India, from time immemorial, has paid the great- 
est amount of attention to personal hygiene, practically 80 
to 90% of the people do not devote any attention to 
personal cleanliness. It is one of our important tasks today 
to make all the people in the country to bathe regularly 
and to wash their clothes daily and to keep their houses 
as well as the surroundings of the houses in an hygienic 
manner. This can be done only through a good deal of 
propaganda, in cities as well as villages, in schools as well 
as hospitals. Similarly when there is an epidemic of 
cholera of typhoid, it is necessary to have propaganda vans 
to go round to influence the people to protect themselves by 
vaccinations and inoculations against being infected. Thus 
in times of crisis, in times of famine and flood and epide- 
mics, propaganda has to be used in order to make the 
people understand the dangers to which they are exposed 
and the means by which they can overcome these difficul- 
ties. Similarly, during the struggle for independences tech- 
niques of propaganda were used by Gandhi and his follow- 
ers in order to awaken the illiterate, as well as the educated 
masses, to become alive to the need for Swaraj. It cannot 
be said that the propaganda in favour of freedom, liberation 
from colonialism and democratic way of life are misleading 
or dishonest. In other words, it is necessary for us to under- 
stand the value judgments and aims of the given group to 
find out whether the communication of some information is 
looked Upon as education or as propaganda. Lectures in 
‘America about the ideals of democracy would be considered 
as education whereas the same lectures in the dictatorial 
countries would be looked upon as propaganda and the 
organizers as well as the speakers would be arrested and sent 
to concentration camps. Thus, what is propaganda depends 
upon the way in which the given group views the problems 
about which the propaganda techniques are employed. In 
India, for instance, in the last few years when the Congress 
P^ty as well as the government, on platform as well as in 
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the press, delineated the essential features of Socialistic 
Pattern of Society ’’ this was looked upon as propaganda by 
the other political parties and by the sections of the society 
which are affected by these programmes oftaction. On the 
other hand, when industrialists and business men through 
platform and press speak about the need for freedom of 
private enterprise, some political parties, as well as the gov- 
ernment, look upon this as propaganda. Thus we can look 
upon this as a relative problem depending upon the social 
norms and social goals of the group at the given time. 

It is generally assumed that propaganda seeks to influ- 
ence people's beliefs and attitudes and thus ultimately 
their actions. The aim of propaganda is to influence the 
action of people by influencing their opinions and atti- 
tudes. As we have already seen there is the general impres- 
sion that the specific beliefs and attitudes that are sought to 
be influenced are neither valuable in themselves nor are 
they socially desirable. It is presumed that the propagandist 
seeks to influence the beliefs and attitudes of people 
because of some . ulterior motives and purposes which he 
has in his mind. Consequently it is assumed that when a 
person is influenced by propaganda his responses are uncri- 
tical. They are not based on reasoning and assessment of 
facts or the purposes of the propagandist. 

In contrast to these the goal of education is looked upon 
as seeking to increase an individual's knowledge. Here we 
find a contrast between propaganda and education. While 
propaganda seeks to influence people’s beliefs and attitudes, 
the aim of education is to increase knowledge among the 
people. Consequently the specific knowledge which edu- 
cation seeks to impart is looked upon as both valuable in 
itself, as well ; ; being socially desirable. It is assumed that 
action which arises on the basis of knowledge is one which 
promotes the individual, as well as the social, welfare. 
Finally it is believed that the response of an educated man 
is a critical response, that is based on reasoning, while the 
response of an individual influenced by propaganda is an 
uncritical and an unreasoned one. 

This takes us to. the fundamental problem whether there 
is any difference in the cognitive processes involved in pro- 
paganda and education. It is possible that a teacher may 
have an unconscious desire to do propaganda. As an illus- 
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tration we can give the analysis o£ the sums given in 
Thorndike’s arithmetic book by Freeman (1). Freeman 
has shown that a number of sums given in Thorndike’s 
book stress the ‘capitalistic notions regarding private pro- 
perty. wages, interest etc. Thus these sums according to 
Freeman tend to strengthen the beliefs and attitudes of 
children with respect to certain economic practices. Free- 
man asks us to imagine what would have been the opinion 
of people regarding an arithmetic book which gives pro- 
blems relating to low wages and under-nourishment of 
Negro workers in the cotton mills of the Southern States 
of America and so on. Such arithmetic problems would 
certainly lead the children to learn the arithmetical princi- 
ples as efficiently as Thorndike’s book or any other book 
on arithmetic. But there would have been the criticism 
that such a book is propagandist and is unworthy of pure 
arithmetic. 

We may also give by tvay of illustration the work of 
Myers (2) who conducted an experiment to study the 
control of conduct by suggestions. In teaching English 
letter-writing to foreign-born soldiers in the American 
army it was his design not only to teach the soldiers how 
to write letters but also to introduce specific opinions, and 
facts in those model letters which would help in the “ Ame- 
ricanization ”, of these foreign-born soldiers. Myers found 
that the course not only improved the writing ability of the 
students but it also succeeded in influencing their beliefs 
and attitudes about the American way of life. Here we 
have an instance of conscious propaganda. 

While Freeman labels Thorndike’s sums as “ unconscious 
propaganda ” we find that Myer’s model letters are “ con- 
scious propaganda What is the difference between consci- 
ous propaganda and unconscious propaganda? It is clear 
that the purposes of Thorndike and Myers were different. 
It was not the intention of Thorndike to do any propaganda 
about certain economic practices, while Myers definitely 
wanted to induce beliefs and attitudes which would make 
the foreign-born soldiers more Americanized. However, as 
regards the effect on the children or on the soldiers it does 
not differ because of the differences in the “ intentions ” 
of the authors. Consequently, as far as the psychological 
processes are concerned, there is no difference even though 
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there may be a difference in intention. The essential psy- 
chological processes in propaganda are the same as in learn- 
ing any other type of material. Whether it is in propaganda, 
or in education, whether there is conscious or unconscious 
intention, people learn certain things which influence their 
beliefs and attitudes. In this fundamental process there is 
no difference whatsoever. As Krech and Crutchfield write, 
“ Whether material or events are propagandistic in nature, 
it must be emphasised, it does not inhere in the conscious 
intent of the creator or initiator of the materials or events 
but in whether the person who applies the term approves 
or disapproves of the possible effects of the material. From 
a strictly scientific analysis, there is no way to distinguisli 
between the fundartiental processes involved in propaganda 
and non-propaganda (3.332). 

3. The need for propaganda 

Because of the unfavourable attitude induced by the word 
propaganda and the intellectual and emotional resistance 
to being misled by the techniques of propaganda we find 
that there is generally an attempt to belittle its value. 

There is a great need to adopt propaganda on a number 
of social problems as we have seen above. It is very neces- 
sary to make the people alive to the importance of a 
number of social problems. For example, in India, tuber- 
culosis is a disease which takes away many lives every year. 
Consequently the medical profession, the Central Govern- 
ment as well as the State Governments have prepared a 
number of charts and booklets to explain to the people how 
to prevent the spread of this disease and how to protect 
oneself and one’s children from being infected. This is 
very necessary in order to make the people understand the 
problem and protect themselves against being infected. 
As is well known T.B. Seals ” are now being sold by the 
post offices and other organizations in order to raise money 
for the campaign to eradicate tuberculosis. Similarly, 
there is a great need to make people understand the value 
of a number of welfare programmes that have been launched 
by the voluntary agencies and the State and Central Gov- 
ernments. A number of journals are now being issued 
like, for example, ‘^Social Welfare”, ” Yoiana ”, ” Swast 
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Hind” etc. These magazines issued in many languages, 
are very useful in describing the concrete programme of 
the various organizations and also the problems concerning 
these are discussed by individuals who are interested in 
them. Thus these journals are a great source of informa- 
tion and they are also generating a good deal of enthusiasm 
among the people, regarding these very important aspects 
for the improvement of the society. Consequently -we 
should not be misguided by the connotation of the term 
propaganda and conclude that all propaganda is misleading 
or vicious. As we have seen in the previous chapter public 
opinion involves public discussion. There must be material 
for public discussion and this is where propaganda tech- 
niques are employed by the voluntary 'agencies as well as 
by the State agencies in order to make the people aware 
of the problems. As we shall learn in the succeeding chapter 
this is the aim of conferences, seminars and group dis- 
cussions. All these are techniques which are being adopted 
by society, in ancient times as well as in modern times, in 
order to make people become aware of the problems so 
that they can arrive at their own decisions. The mischief 
consists in tising techniques to mislead the people and in 
making them accept the suggestions themselves as decisions 
without making them aware that there are other sides to 
the problem and that it is only after a discussion that 
decisions should be arrived at. Finally propaganda should 
not become coercive and prevent open-mindedness in 
people. The defect is not in propaganda itself but 
in the adoption of propaganda for the promotion of 
intolerance. 


4. Language and propaganda 

The chief medium through which propaganda operates is 
tlirough language, whether spoken or written. Consequent- 
ly we may consider briefly the importance of language as 
a major tool of propaganda. “ Propaganda (vocal and writ- 
ten) has* attained high eminence among the ‘ forces ’ that 
control man. It has been seen as a weapon of warfare more 
deadly than the atom bomb and as an instrument of peace 
more effective than the United Nations.- Among the virtues 
of propaganaa, as a control technique, have been listed, its 
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relative cheapness, its subtlety and its almost unlimited 
potentialities '' (3.316), 

It is generally assumed that words are only symbols of 
objects or actions. Consequently it is assumed that language 
is a sort of substitute for behaviour. On the other hand it 
is asserted that words are perceived in the same way as 
objects are perceived. It is this belief that is at the bottom 
of the modern educational practice that the children should 
be taught to read words as well as sentences as a whole. An 
illustration may be given. As it is well-known when we 
hear a loud noise we may be startled by it or react to it 
with fright. Here our reaction is based on the loud noise 
itself. The noise is perceived in a meaningful way and 
not as a symbol for something else. As we have seen earlier 
(Ch. VIII) we make adjustments to the words spoken by 
others or to the words which we speak ourselves. That 
is to say we adjust ourselves to words, as we adjust ourselves 
to objects. Just as a person is influenced by the objects 
around him he is also influenced by the words presented 
to him. “ When we hear a word or a sentence or see a 
word or a sentence in a newspaper, we frequently perceive 
meaning directly and immediately and we react to these 
words, phrases or sentence as we would to any other object 
in our real world'’ (3.327—8). The propagandist manipulates 
the words and he brings about vast changes in behaviour 
of individuals by manipulating words. This is responsible 
for the unique power of propaganda. But this should not 
mislead us into thinking that the basic technique in pro- 
paganda is the use of words and phrases in a clever way 
by repeating slogans. Words are perceived in a context 
with internal as well as external aspects. In other words, 
in order to understand why spe h is effective in persua- 
sion, we must understand the motives and the emotions 
of the listener. We must understand the current beliefs, 
the needs and the attitudes of the listeners. It is only when 
we understand both these aspects, namely, the influence of 
the words on the one hand, and the influence of the needs 
of the people on the other, that we can satisfactorily under- 
stand the uniqueness of this phenomenon of propaganda. 
To give an illustration certain political parties in India 
have tried to do ' a propaganda on several actions of 
the government by influencing the opinions and attitudes 
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of people. They have taken up certain problems like food 
shortage in order to develop contrary attitudes towards the 
government. For example, they have chosen to start 
“ Satyagraha ” on the Republic Day or on the Independence 
Day. In 1958, for instance, “ Satyagraha ’’ was started by 
a political party against the procession of the Maharaja of 
Mysore, who was at that time the Governor of the State, 
for going on an elephant during Dasara. It is no doubt true 
that the procession of a Maharaja on an elephant is the relic 
of feudalistic practice. .But the people as a whole did not 
pay any heed to the propaganda because their desire to 
see Mysore in Dasara time and look at the grand procession 
was more strong than the need to put down a feudalfttit 
practice. Probably the people at large did not see the 
contradiction between feudalism and democracy in the way 
in which the leaders of that political party saw it. Thus, 
mere words by themselves if they come into conflict against 
the group norms will not have any influence on the 
opinions, beliefs, attitudes and actions of the people. 

5‘ Propaganda and suggestion 

Sociologists like Tarde and LeBon looked upon suggestion 
as something that could explain many aspects of social 
behaviour. Social psychologists tried to explain the uni- 
que effectiveness of propaganda as something which arises 
out of the uniqueness of the phenomenon of suggestion. 
It was held that certain individuals were highly suggestible 
and that propaganda involves the process of suggestion. But 
a number of recent experiments show that suggestibility 
is not a trait in individuals but that it depends upon the 
situation in which people are placed or find themselves in, 
and on the needs, emotions and beliefs of the persons. In 
other words it is in differences in the immediate psychologi- 
cal fields of the people concerned that we should find reasons 
for the operation and the effectiveness of propaganda. So 
the question arises, what are the conditions in the psycho- 
logical field which lead to increase in suggestibility ? 
Prestige suggestion has been given as a supreme example 
where an individual will change his belief and attitude 
without any cTitical evaluation or reasoning. Long ago 
Bridges (4) found that when a person was asked to judge 
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the aesthetic values of different pictures, he was influenced 
by majority opinion with respect to the choice of the best 
and the worst of the pictures given. Bridges called this the 
‘‘ majority prestige effect We tend to accept as correct 
and desirable what the majority of the group in which we 
live accepts as correct and desirable. As we have already 
seen this is one of the important aspects of socialization. 
The individual is trained by suitable social incentives, of 
reward and punishment and praise and reproachment, to 
accept the ways of the group. The individual who does not 
accept the ways of the group finds himself in a very difficult 
and painful situation so that he ends up by adopting the 
ways of the group. 'This majority prestige is made use of 
as a special technique in propaganda as well as in advertise- 
ment. Advertisers generally make use of the two aspects 
of prestige suggestion. They may say the particular soap 
is used by the millions. Because everybody is using it you 
are asked to use it and very often this majority prestige 
suggestion works. The other device which the advertisers 
use is “ Expert Prestige Suggestion ”. They will say that 
the President of India has given a certificate to their product 
or that the favourite film star is using the product and 
praises its value or they may say that a famous chemical 
laboratory has tested the product and has certified. In 
propaganda also we find that these two kinds of prestige 
suggestions are made use of to influence the people. 

Dunker (5) conducted an experiment to determine the 
effect of social suggestion on food preferences. He found 
that the food was preferred when it was presented as the 
favourite food of some admired personality. Now the 
general assumption is that the object is preferred because 
of the suggestion of prestige. According to Dunker if an 
object is preferred because of the prestige suggestion there 
is a change in the perception of the object itself. The 
object is now perceived differently and it is this change 
of perception that leads to a change in the valuation or 
judgment. In India, till a few years back, tomato was not 
look^ed upon as a good vegetable or fruit. It was neither 
used in cooking nor was it consumed raw. But today 
tomatoes are being consumed in large quantities all over the 
country. People now appreciate not only the food value 
of the tomato but also its taste. Here we find that expert- 
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prestige value, as well as the mass-prestige value, are operat- 
ing. Because the nutritional experts spoke about the value 
of tomato and because the medical men advised the use 
of tomato, large numbers of people started using it and 
when larger numbers of people started using it more people 
used it. There is also another factor here that the mother 
gave tomato juice to the child. Thus the new generation was 
brought up in a different way. Thus a concrete food pre- 
ference is due to a number of reasons. We can take up 
another illustration. In India the prestige cereals are rice 
and wheat. In the southern states the village peoples 
consume other kinds of cereals like ragi, jowar etc. When 
they migrate to cities or when they become more educated 
and fashionable and try to live lilce city folk, they try to 
take rice. They may even go to the position of feeling 
ashamed to consume the other cereals with which they have 
been brought up and relish most. In the next generation, 
due to changes in the food habits of the family, the children 
may be brought up on rice and so there is no conflict at all 
between the desire for rice and the desire for ragi. Here 
again we find the influence of group suggestion, particularly 
the group with prestige, like the city people. Now the 
problem is whether it is by group suggestion or by expert 
suggestion that the individuals come to change their beliefs 
and attitudes. According to Dunker the change takes 
place on the perception of the object itself, in the value 
attached to the objects. The perception of the object is 
modified because it is presented in a new context. There 
is a change in the frame of reference. When the context 
changes there is a change in perception. In other words, 
the prestige suggestion operates on the basis of the prin- 
ciples of perception, learning and thinking. 

We may give another experiment in illustration. Asch 
and his associates (6) tried to find the influence of group 
prestige suggestion on judgment with respect to the quali- 
ties of various professions. ^They asked four groups of 
students to judge the qualities of the following ten pro-- 
fessions r accountancy, business, dentistry, engineering, 
journalism, law, medicine, music, politics and teaching. 
They asked them to rank these professions for the following 
characteristics : intelligence required, social usefulness, 
cotiscientiousness, stability of character and idealism. One 
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experimental group was told that 500 college students who 
worked on this problem on a previous occasion had ranked 
the profession of politics best, regarding all the five charac- 
teristics. The second experimental group was told that the 
500 college students had ranked politics as the lowest for 
all the five characteristics. The third experimental group 
was told that the 500 college students had ranked politics 
as the highest in social usefulness and the lowest in intelli- 
gence and other characteristics. The fourth! group served 
as a control group who gave their judgments without being 
influenced. It was found that the control group gave the 
8th rank to the politicians for intelligence as well as for 
social usefulness. On the other hand it was found that the 
first experimental group raised the politicians from this 8th 
place to the 4th place for both intelligence as well as social 
usefulness. The second experimental gTOup which was told 
that the majority of students had ranked politics as the 
lowest in all the 5 characteristics lowered the politicians 
from the 8th place as given by the control group to the 
9th place for intelligence and a rank of 8.5 for social use- 
fulness, Finally the third experimental group which was 
told that politics was ranked the highest in social usefulness 
and lowest in intelligence raised the politics profession 
from the 8th rank (control) to the 5th rank in social use- 
fulness and lowered from the 8th rank (control) to the 9th 
rank in intelligence. Thus, the various groups in this 
experiment ranked the politicians in consistency with the 
majority prestige suggestion that was offered to each group! 
The experimenters next asked the subjects “ what particular 
group or groups of politicians did you have in mind when 
making the judgment ” ? It was found on the basis of the 
replies to these questions that the term politics was inter- 
preted differently by the different groups. In other words 
the four groups were not judging the same objects. For 
example, the first experimental group said that they were 
thinking of national politics, statesmanship, politics as a 
career etc. The second experimental group answered that 
they were thinking of the political underlings, the neigh- 
bourhood politicians etc. Thus, the meaning of the term 
politics was altered by the individuals in the group accord- 
ing to the group prestige suggestion. A little later the 
experimenters interviewed the subjects and asked them 
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whether they were influenced by majority prestige sugges- 
tion. In spite of the obvious fact that they were influenced, 
most of them denied that they had ever been influenced 
by majority opinion that was given to them before they 
started ranking the various professions. The investigators 
suggest that this is not because the subjects were lying but 
because they were not aware of any change in their response. 
Because the perceptions changed, the values changed, and 
they did not realise that the perceptions changed because 
of the standard that was set up by the prestige suggestion. 

The child looks upon the parents as experts in all fields. 
Consequently it accepts as gospel truth whatever the parents 
say. It is here that we find the origins and the tremendous 
influence of expert prestige suggestion as a social factor, 
particularly in propaganda. Similarly the child by sociali- 
zation accepts the group norms and consequently whatever 
the group approves the child accepts. This is at the basis 
of the effectiveness of majority prestige suggestion. But it 
must be realised that individuals are influenced by these 
suggestions in the appropriate and critical manner only 
when there is well organized belief systems. Under such 
circumstances an expert’s opinion will be valued only in 
the field in which he is an expert. ' Similarly the opinion 
of the majority will be valued only when it concerns the 
group norms in the particular set. On the other hand 
because the belief systems of most of the individuals are 
vaguely organized there will not be marked degrees of 
differential preference-value according to the source. For 
instance, Gandhiji’s words were not only valued in the 
national and religious fields, but most of the people valued 
his opinion in every kind of activity. This is one of the 
important defects in social life. It is only when the indi- 
viduals are critical so that they accept and value the expert’s 
opinion in his own field that the propaganda will not have 
misleading effects. However, it is the general tendency for 
people to accept the hero’s words in every sphere. For 
example, Stalin was not only valued as a political leader, 
as a statesman, but also as a thinker, as an art critic, as a 
scientist, and so on, in Soviet Union till Kruschev burst the 
Stalin myth. In the same way there was the Hitler myth 
in Nazi Germany. It is because of this myth-making that 
propaganda becomes very successful when it is in the name 
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of the accepted and respected leader. Socialization at home 
as well as in the school should lead people to attach value 
to an expert's opinion only in the particular technical 
aspect in which he is an expert and not to generalise his 
expertness into other fields. It is by education that we 
should make people more and more critical about what 
to accept and what to reject in the words of the man who 
is respected for a particular value. 

Similar observations may be made with respect to the 
majority opinion. No doubt as individuals belong to a par- 
ticular gToup, the group norms have to be adhered to, but 
our tendency will be to generalise and to accept the group 
norm even in cases where it is not held or it is not necessary. 
For instance, what the group believes is very important 
with respect to certain significant features in the group life. 
But if the individual resists all change, change in any 
sphere, because it is against the group norms, then that 
individual is not acting in a critical manner. To continue 
to use pre-scientific methods of cultivation, house building, 
road making, food preparation and so on, when better 
methods are available because of progress in science and 
technology, is attaching a wrong value to the majority 
prestige. This is where the expert by trying out new ideas 
and bringing about new results and changes in the group 
as a whole can change majority opinion. 

Coffin (7) while summarising conditions of suggestion 
and suggestibility and the experimental work regarding 
this problem concludes that the relative effectiveness of the 
majority opinion or the expert opinion depends upon the 
issue that is being considered by the grouji. When the 
issue relates to social norms, then the majority opinion is 
more influential on the group. On the other hand, when 
the problems under consideration relate to personal pro- 
blems or situations without affecting or involving the social 
norms, the expert prestige will have greater influence. For 
example, in technical matters the expert opinion will 
operate more strongly than the majority opinion. But in 
a country like ours it is very difficult to draw a line bet- 
ween what relates to social norm and what is technical 
Though it is hard to generalise, it may be asserted that 
several details in the way of life are controlled by social 
norms in India. This is the reason why the expert opinion 
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is not valued or followed. For example .the methods adopt: 
ed by the Indian farmer are antedated. These are methods 
which were developed ■ thousands of years ago, but when 
the expert goes to the village, his opinion does not carry 
weight because in the problem of techniques on agricul- 
ture the social norm is more potent than the knowledge 
of the expert. This was the condition in Europe in the 
17th and 18th centuries. It, is only in the 19th and 20th 
centuries that in Europe and America, due to the advance- 
ment in science and technology, the expert opinion, is 
valued. In this the Indian agriculturist is highly pragmatic. 
Mere techniques of propaganda will not help to change him 
from pre-scientific to scientific methods of farming. It is only 
when actual experiments are conducted and he is shown 
the difference in yield between; the traditional methods of 
agriculture and the new methods of agriculture that he will 
be' convinced. It is only then that he will transfer the 
technique of agriculture from the sphere of the social 
norms to the sphere of expert opinion and follow the 
suggestions given by the experts. Mere speaking, however 
cleverly done, will not lead him to believe it. Only seeing 
will lead him to believe it. 

The Union Minister for Agriculture asserted (8) that in 
1953—54 only 4 lakhs of acres were using the Japanese 
method of cultivation, whereas in 1957—58, the acreage 
increased to 40 lakhs of acres. While the old method gave 
an average .'yield of ;20.14 maunds of paddy per acre the 
Japanese method yielded 34 maunds per acre. The Minister 
hoped that it would be possible to increase the area under 
Japanese method, of cultivation to 80 lakhs of acres by 1961, 
the end of the Second Five. Year Plan. Thus, the Indian 
farmer, is very ready to change provided he is convinced 
that the new method brings about better yields. 

Thus, whether it is majority prestige, or expert prestige, 
the suggestion will operate effectively by first changing the 
nature of the perceived object ; because the object is viewed 
in a different light, the suggestion is accepted. But there 
are also certain cases where prestige suggestion may be 
accepted because of the need of the individual to agree 
with the person who makes the suggestion. This is what 
happens where there is close identification with the indi- 
vidual who gives the suggestion. In India at the present 
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moment this is a very important factor. Gandhiji was able 
to bring about vast changes in the. social practices of the 
country because responsible highly placed individuals closely 
identified themselves with him and accepted his suggestions. 
We shall discuss more of this problem later when we are 
dealing with the problem of the Leader (Chapter XIX). 

6. Techniques of .propaganda 

We may now gather together the various techniques used 
in propaganda. We have discussed many of these in the 
earlier sections of this chapter. The problem will be 
clarified if ^v^e bring them all together in one section. 

(a) The effective propagandist will tie up the propa- 
ganda with the existing need in the group. This is a very 
important aspect of effective propaganda. When the pro- 
paganda is not related to the needs of the people, it will 
have no value, however well-planned it may be. To give 
one illustration the techniques adopted by the Communist 
Party have succeeded in certain states like Kerala in the 
latter half of the 1950s. It is in Kerala State that the 
density of the population is very high and the economic 
life of the people is very unsatisfactory because of the 
tremendous pressure on land and the large numbers of the 
educated unemployed. In other states the very same .tech- 
niques failed to make any impression on the people because, 
though the economic situation in the other states is far from 
being satisfactory, it is not desperate. It may be mentioned 
that according to the techniques of Marx, communism 
thrives best where there is a great deal of industrial exploi- 
tation. However, in India in the 1940s and 1950s among all 
the labourers, it was the industrial labourer who was the 
best paid. So in industrial centres like Bombay and Ahme- 
dabad, the Communist Party has not been able to get as 
much success with its techniques of propaganda as in the 
areas where there are large numbers of landless labourers. 
A successful propagandist must fiirst study the needs of the 
people and the frustrations of the majority of the people 
in the group. If there is no frustration in the majority of 
the group then any technique, however well-designed, will 
be an utter failure. Thus the success of propaganda, de- 
pends upon the needs and the emotions of the people. 
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(b) Secondly the success of the propaganda will depend 
upon the ambiguity of the situation ; where the beliefs of 
the people are clearly structured, suggestions will not 
succeed. It is only when the people are faced with an 
ambiguous situation which they have not understood pro- 
perly that the propagandist can enter successfully and ex- 
ploit the situation for his own purposes. This is where 
propaganda which may lead to undesirable social consequ- 
ences cannot succeed when there is a free press ; if the news- 
papers present the different views in the same paper then 
misleading propaganda cannot succeed. When people are 
able to read both sides of the matter the perception regard- 
ing the situation will be clear. Consequently exploitation 
will not be possible. 

(c) That suggestion which is in conformity tvith the 
systems of beliefs of the group will be more readily accepted 
than the suggestions which go counter to the prevailing 
belief-systems of the people. So, the good propagandist 
will first have to discover what beliefs and attitudes are 
generally held by the group. It is only when he under- 
stands the philosophy of life of the people that he can build 
up his propaganda material in such a way that it fits in with 
the prevailing beliefs. In India, generally, members of all 
political parties, including the Communist Party, will wear 
khadi. This is because for the last 40 years, since 1920, khadi 
has been associated with truth and with nationalism. So 
the members of the various political parties understand 
that they can influence the people more easily and more 
quickly if they put on khadi. In India, khadi is a symbol 
of the realisation of the truth regarding the economic back- 
wardness of the masses of the people. Similarly the religi- 
ous cry succeeds more easily in India than other kinds of 
slogans. “ Islam is in danger ” is a very powerful weapon 
to consolidate the Muslim population. Similarly in 1857 
the Hindu soldiers rallied together because they thought 
their religion was in danger as the British were trying to 
force the people to use animal fat from the cows. Even 
today any appeal which is built around “ Cow slaughter ” 
will be very effective because the Hindus have the greatest 
abhorrence for killing the cow. Just as a close study of the 
needs of the group is very important for purposes 
of effective propaganda ; in the same manner, a close 
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study of the people is also of great importance. 

(d) When a belief is attacked directly propaganda will 
be futile. So one of the techniques that is adopted is ^vhat 
is known as “ indirect propaganda. The propagandist 
will not attack the belief directly but he will try to under- 
mine it by dealing with the consequences which arise out 
of the belief. For example, in the United States, the people 
have a strong belief against conscription. They do not like 
people being forced to receive military training. But, 
in countries like France, Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, 
conscription is accepted by the people because it is in har- 
mony with the prevailing beliefs. The persons interested 
in getting the American youth to join military training 
did not attack the fundamental belief of the Americans. 
They tried to speak about the value of being trained in 
the army for a short while, how it leads to learning new 
skills, how it enlarges the educational opportunities, how 
it improves the health of the people, how it provides recrea- 
tional facilities. It is by these means that they tried to 
make the people eager to join military training. The Life 
Insurance Corporation emphasises the value of insurance 
for the education of the children, the marriage of the 
daughters and so on. It is in this way it overcomes the 
strong beliefs against insurance and all that it implies. 
Similarly, reference may be made to the methods adopted 
in ancient India for propagating practices and habits for 
a healthy life. Bathing is associated, not with health, but 
with teligion ; cleaning the house, particularly the South 
Indian custom of cleaning the entire house by washing on 
Fridays, is linked with religion. People are enjoined to 
pray befor taking food. In order to go into the Pooja 
room and to pray they must either bathe or at least wash 
their face, hands and feet. It is in this way many of the 
customs which are very hygienic are built up even today 
among the children. 

(e) Propaganda, as we have seen, involves suggestion, 
namely, acceptance of opinions without proper examina- 
tion. In order to achieve this purpose one of the best 
techniques is to get the man with prestige in the particular 
group to be associated with enunciating the plans and pro- 
grammes to be given to the group. When the most respected 
individual in the gi'oup is associated with the inauguration 
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of the campaign then that campaign can succeed in the 
group. If, on the other hand, the propaganda makes use 
of individuals who do not have the prestige in the group 
that propaganda will not have much chance of success. One 
of the reasons for the unique success of the Congress Party 
during the days of national struggle was the success with 
which Gandhi was able to get the most respected individuals 
in each state, city and town to become ardent congressmen. 
It is this which was responsible for the tremendous enthu- 
siasm of the people as a whole for the programmes launched 
by the Congress, 

Yet another technique to make use of suggestion by 
prestige, is by asserting that the majority of the people are 
in favour of the ideas and the programmes set up by the 
group. Whatever success the communists may have in 
India in certain parts of the country is due to this majority 
prestige. By going round from village to village, where 
there is a great pressure of land problem, where there is 
‘'land hunger”, this party is able to build up a strong 
following among the majority of the villagers who are land- 
less labourers. In this way the conflict between the Con- 
gress and the communists in these villages has turned into 
the conflict between the '' land-less masses ” and the “ land- 
lords ”. The Congress has succeeded in capturing the 
imagination of the people with prestige in the villages, 
who, in other words, own lands, while the communists 
have been able to capture the imagination of the landless 
labourers who are in large majority and who are highly 
frustrated people because of their pathetic economic condi- 
tion. In order to overcome this conflict the Planning Com- 
mission, the ministers, as well as the Congress Party, are 
now engaged in doing propaganda for a new concept, 
namely, the utilisation of co-operatives in order to build up 
prosperity in the villages and in order to increase the 
productivity both in the farms as well as at home through 
cottage industries. 

‘ The majority prestige is a very powerful influence to 
build up a large following. It will be asserted that every- 
body in the group is on the side of the particular party. 
This will be an incentive for more people to join and thus 
increase the followers of this particular group. This is 
what is known as the “band-wagon technique”. This 
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technique will be used regarding issues which have a 
general social import. 

(f) The group which is conducting a propaganda will 
select the suitable kind of persons to contact the masses 
and to address public meetings, as well as private meetings. 
Persons whose dress, speech, language, usage etc., ai'e the 
most acceptable to the group, will be selected. Further, 
individuals who are “ ora tor-agita tors ” will be employed. 
People who address in an uncommon way, or whose speech 
is not according to the norms of the group, will not be 
useful ; then the propaganda will not succeed. The basic 
thing that we have to bear in mind is that the individuals 
who conduct the propaganda should be acceptable to the 
group as a whole. If the individuals who do the propa- 
ganda are not acceptable, the propaganda will also be not 
acceptable. That is why great care has to be devoted to the 
selection of the right kind of people. In order to build 
favourable attitudes among the members of the group, 
which is the target group, other techniques may also be 
employed like, for example, teachers who can start very 
good schools in the locality or doctors who are very efficient 
and can start good medical relief in the area. After build- 
ing up favourable attitudes towards these individuals, be- 
cause of their services to the group as a whole, other 
techniques of propaganda may be utilised in order to serve 
their purposes. In order to build up the right kind of 
attitude towards * the government or towards the political 
party, particularly among the villagers, the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes, who are not amenable to other tech- 
niques of propaganda because of their illiteracy, poverty., 
ignorance and so on, some of these techniques will have 
to be used. 


7. Repetition 

Hitler in his Mein Kampf (9) asserted that a fundamental 
principle of propaganda is sheer repetition. He wrote 
^'Propaganda has to confine itself to little and to repeat 
this eternally. Here too, persistency, as in so many other 
things in the world, is the first and most important condi- 
tion for success This statement is both correct and 
incorrect. It is incorrect because mere repetition does not 
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have any magic potency in it to make whatever is repeated 
acceptable to the group. I£ a lie is repeated frequently it 
will not be believed, nor is a truth accepted if it is repeated 
constantly. For an opinion to be accepted the basic thing 
is that it should serve some function in relation to the 
needs of the group. Once a lie is accepted because it serves a 
certain purpose, then by sheer repetition it can be rein- 
forced, so that a myth may be built up and it is believed. 
This is ivhere Hitler is correct. For example, the Hitler 
myth itself was a big lie. That he was the most powerful 
man, and that he could lead the Germans to world conquest, 
was a big lie. It is childish to imagine that any individual, 
however great, hotvever noble, could become the unchal- 
lenged power in the world, is a palpable falsehood which 
can only work in the nursery. Then why did the Germans, 
a superior, highly intellectual nation, believe in this Hitler 
myth ? The reason for this is the needs of the people at 
that time and their frustrations. They were defeated in 
the First World War and were humiliated by the treaty 
of Versailles. They wanted to compensate for this loss of 
prestige by conquering, in a military way, the nations 
around Germany, particularly France. Hitler satisfied this 
need and so his Ministry of Propaganda was a unique 
success in Germany at that time. There is no doubt that 
repetition is a very important technique in propaganda, 
but repetition has only a secondary value. The primary 
value rests with the acceptability of the idea in relation to 
the needs and frustrations of the group at the time. 

8. Mass-communications 

The successful propagandist will make use of various 
avenues to repeat his message. Public meetings will be 
arranged in various parts of the count37. Reports of these 
public meetings will be printed in the newspapers so that 
people can read them once again. Reports of the meetings 
will also be announced over the radio, so that people can 
hear about these meetings once again. There may be radio 
commentary so that the entire programme with the running 
commentary may be relayed several times about the details 
of the proceedings of that meeting, on that day and on the 
following day. Special exhibitions may be arranged so that 
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people can see the pictures, the cartoons, the charts, the ta- 
bles of figures, the films, the film strips and so on. Newspapers 
may be asked to bring out special supplements about the 
particular issue so that throughout the country people will 
have fresh material about the particular problem to read. 
Articles may be written by experts who are interested in 
the particular problem. Pamphlets may be prepared and 
distributed either free of cost or for a nominal cost. Even 
costly books may be printed and sold at a nominal cost. 
Special literature may be brought to suit the various age 
levels so that propaganda may be done to suit the elemen- 
tary school children, the adolescents and the adults. The 
“ testimonial device ” may be used so that people can 
accept, what the person whom they respect says, and reject 
what the person they hate says. To build up a society, as 
well as to break it down, various kinds of mass-communi- 
cation may be used by the interested persons. It must be 
realised that there is nothing ‘ evil ’ in the means of mass- 
communication. It may be used by people for the benefit 
of the society or to disrupt the group as a whole and to 
demoralise it. 

9. Verbal sanctio^is and stereotypes 

Another very important device in propaganda is to make 
use of stereotypes. A person or a group may be given a 
bad label so that there is rejection without any further 
examination. During times of war the enemy country is 
pictured as consisting of evil persons. The same device 
is being used today in what is called the ‘‘ Cold War 
where each country pictures the other country as evil, 
designing and using the fifth column methods. The same 
thing is done when propaganda is conducted against the 
other political parties or social groups. The other party 
is looked upon as consisting of ‘ capitalists ' or of ' land 
owners * and ' exploiters ’ or * agitators ’ or ' communists ' 
who are interested in a violent social and political revolu- 
tion and so on. In this way attempts will be made to 
undermine the prestige of the other group by using words 
and labels which will develop in the minds of the people 
attitudes unfavourable to them. 

In a similar way propaganda may be done using stereo- 
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types in order to arouse favourable attitudes towards 
individuals or groups. In India favourable attitudes are 
built up towards a very noble man by building up stereo- . 
types in the minds of the people. Because Gandhi was a 
noble man he was called “ Mahatma.” Often times Gand- 
hi himself felt embarassed by this title. Several times he 
has expressed that he is a very ordinary man and tliat what 
he has done, any other human being could do. Still the 
use of the term ‘ Mahatma ’ was not given up. And even 
today people speak with great reverence about him because 
of the favourable attitudes which are resident in the word 
itself. Similarly Congress, as a political party, makes use 
of the Mahatma’s name, the Mahatma’s association with ' 
the party, his picture and other such devices to hold its 
control and retain the affection and admiration of the vast 
numbers in the country for the party. The communist 
party of India conducted in 1959 and 1960 “ peace con- 
ventions ” to support the ‘ peace policy ’ and ‘ non-align- 
ment’ policy of Prime Minister Nehru in his tackling of 
the China problem and to condemn the ‘ reactionary ele- 
ments ’ who are ‘ whipping up a war psychosis ’ and prevent 
‘ opposition ’ to the Prime Minister in the country. 

Thus, by the appropriate use of words, it is possible to 
build up favourable or unfavourable opinions and attitudes 
among the large numbers of any group and this will inten- 
sify and help whatever campaign the individual or the 
group is interested in. 

10. Slogans 

Slogans are also verbal devices which are used in mass 
campaigns. Beliak (10) has defined the slogans as “ Direc- 
tive phrases, as having the characteristics of brevity and 
timeliness, use the imperative, are identified with a certain 
group, and can be considered essentialy as battle or rallying- 
cries ”. Thus slogans are brief and appropriate to the time 
and situation. They are also very powerful in rousing 
individuals to action. They are very powerful because 
they attract the attention of the people and when the group 
as a whole joins and shouts the slogans, the attitudes as 
well as the emotions are reinforced. The beliefs will be 
consolidated and the people will be prepared- to do what- 
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ever the slogan directs them to do. This is the imperative 
character of the slogan. It has got a very good memory 
value because it is brief and because it is appropriate to 
the occasion ; it will be remembered by the smallest child 
as well as the most experienced professional man. In India 
Tilak’s slogan “ Swaraj is my birth right” at the beginning 
of the present century was a powerful slogan to unite the 
people and to make them develop attitudes of indepen- 
dence, courage, self-sacrifice, all of which were very impor- 
tant during the first half of the century in the struggle for 
independence. Gandhiji himself was a master in the art 
of slogan formation. In every campaign of his, he was able 
to develop slogans which galvanised the country as a whole 
and made the people determined in their struggle for 
freedom. It is impossible to over-estimate the powerful 
influence of slogans like Quit India ” and Do or Die ” 
which were coined by Gandhiji in 1942. 

The slogans are able to catch attention because they use 
the technique of alliteration. Secondly, the memory value 
is increased by simplicity, brevity and rhyming. Thirdly, 
words which are rich in meaning and which are full of 
feeling tones will be used in slogans so that any person can 
understand the slogan and be influenced by the feeling 
tones of the words. For example, the slogan “ Liberty, 
Fraternity and Equality ” which was raised during the 
French Revolution has been very powerful during the 
last two centuries and probably will continue to be very 
powerful throughout the history of humanity. Similarly 
slogans like “right to work”, “the land for landless”, 
“ the land for the tiller ” and such others, which are full 
of meaning and feeling, have very powerful influence. 
Thus, the slogan will have value only when it appeals to a 
particular need in the group. A slogan like the “ right to 
work ” will have no value in a country where there are 
many jobs and few people. It can be powerful only in a 
country like India, where there is a large amount of un- 
employment and every factory and office puts up permanent 
notices of No vacancy ”. Similarly in a vast country with 
a small population slogans like “ land for the tiller ” or 
“ land for the landless ” will have no influence whatever. 
It is only when the tillers of the land are not owners of the 
land and it is only when there is a great deal of “ land 
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hunger ” that these slogans will have any influence over 
the minds of the people. Thus a mere slogan by itself, 
however well-phrased, and however brief, will not succeed. 
A slogan can become effective only when there are certain 
crying needs in a group. Another slogan which we often 
hear in India is about potency of “ influence ” and the 
existence of “ corruption ”. These terms are of very great 
significance today because of the amount of unemployment 
in die country. There are very few jobs available. When 
a post is advertised a few hundreds may apply and only 
one man gets it. Necessarily there will be frustration 
among the rest of the people, who are fully qualified for 
this job but who are not able to get it. Unless the employ- 
ment opportunities are increased this cry of ‘ influence ’ 
will not stop. That is the reason why in the Five Year 
Plans the Planning Commission is striving to increase tlie 
employment opportunities. Similarly, because of the vast 
difference between die average man whose annual income 
is less than Rs. 300, per year, and the life of luxury of the 
well-placed political leaders, industrial leaders, administra- 
tors and others, there is always a feeling that the rich people 
are getting richer by unjust means. This cry of ‘ corrup- 
tion ’ will not cease until this gap between the average man 
and the rich man is bridged considerably. This is also one 
of the important aims of the Planning Commission. Thus 
a slogan will be effective in a group only when that slogan 
appears to solve an important and immediate problem 
' facing the group. This does not mean that solution suggest- 
ed by the slogan is a correct solution. For example, the 
slogan " land for the landless ” is not a correct solution in 
India, as the population is too large for any effective 
solution along these lines. The right solution for the 
economic ills is to industrialise so that fewer people will 
depend upon the precarious occupation of farming. Still 
this slogan can be very powerful and can succeed as a reliev- 
■ ing cry because the “ land hunger ” is so great in the rural 
population today. 

11. Motivation and propaganda 

As we have seen above the term propaganda has two 
meanings. There is the neutral connotation to the term.- 
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We find this in .the definition of the term by Newcomb 
(11.207) that it is a “ systematic attempt, by means of mass- 
communication, to influence attitudes ”, On the other 
hand, there is also an adverse view regarding propaganda 
as an attempt to control behaviour of individuals by mis- 
leading them, so that propaganda is looked upon as a 
means to disseminate falsehood. As we have noted so far 
we should be very clear in looking upon propaganda as a 
technique, a technique which could be used for the good 
of the individuals and the group as a whole, or to mislead 
and exploit the individuals and the group as a whole. So 
the fault is not with the techniques of propaganda but with 
the way in which certain individuals or groups of indivi- 
duals use these techniques for their own ends and not for 
social progress. We now proceed to study the way in which 
propaganda involves motivation. 

The propagandist (good or bad) must study the needs of 
the group; he should find out the needs which are being 
frustrated. Propaganda consists in making attempts to 
provide satisfaction to these unfulfilled needs. To take 
one illustration, the communist workers in the Telangana 
districts of Andhra Pradesh found that because the zamin- 
dari system was prevailing for centuries in the old Hydera- 
bad State, the villages were full of landless labourers. So 
to build up their own party they set up programmes to 
satisfy the land-hunger, to give land to landless people. 
They distributed ‘ title deeds ’ to the illiterate and igno- 
rant agricultural labourers of lands belonging to the land- 
owners. The Party became very powerful around the year 
1950. It was at this time that Vinoba Bhave went to the 
Telangana area to study the problem. He found the needs 
of the people. He also set up a programme to satisfy the 
needs of the people and this programme was the bhoodan 
movement by means of which he asked every person, rich 
or poor, who owns lands to give him a sixth of the property 
and he tried to distribute this land gift, that he obtained 
voluntarily from the land owners, to the landless labour- 
ers. Thus the communist groups as well as Vinoba Bhave 
used the same techniques of propaganda. But while Com- 
munists generated hostility among the landless labourers 
towards the land-owners, Vinoba Bhave generated love 
among the landed people towards the landless labourers. 
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Hostility leads to disorganization of society and murders of 
the landed people; whereas love leads to social construction 
and social progress. Thus, the technique of propaganda, 
which used motivation to make an idea or a plan accept- 
able to the people, works on the basis of a proper study of 
the. needs of the group and an appeal to their feelings and 
emotions. Whether the consequences are constructive or 
disruptive to the society is merely a matter of the outlook 
and the motives of the individuals or groups who use the 
propaganda techniques. 

We may give another illustration. The Indian Railways 
are now doing a good deal of propaganda in order to reduce 
ticketless travel in the railways and thus increase the 
-national income. They are appealing to the needs of the 
people by developing slogans like“ Railways are national ”, 

” Railway property is your property ” and so on. On the 
other hand in the smaller towns, interested parties are doing 
propaganda among the students who have to travel by train 
about 5 to 10 miles to go to school. They say '‘Why do you 
purchase a ticket? The railways are ours. So just get into the 
train and go to school”. Thus, for constructive purposes as 
well as for disruptive purposes, propaganda may be used. 

The basic aspect of propaganda is that it tries to satisfy 
the interests and the demands of the people by setting up 
necessary programmes. This has a profound effect upon 
the attitudes, as well as the behaviour> of the people. The 
techniques of mass-communication using the needs and 
emotions of the people will help to release great forces 
which vitalise the people. This is what Gandhi did from 
.1920 to 1948. He released tremendous forces in the society 
by his propaganda techniques and changed a country which 
was apathetic, to a country that was eager, for national in- 
dependence and constructive work for the welfare of the 
society. So the appeals and the persuasions arouse and 
reinforce emotions and desires. 

. . When propaganda is used to disrupt the society, the tech- 
niques of propaganda will appeal to segmentary strivings of 
the individuals rather than to the whole personality. For 
instance, the communist programmes, as we have noted 
above, by rousing hatred among the landless labourers to- 
wards the landowners, and fear among the landowners 
appeal^ only to one part of the personality. Further they 
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appeal only to the. emotions ^ and inhibit reflection and 
thought. For example, the individual who is landless has 
both the desire to own land and hatred towards the land- 
owner on the one side and he has also his basic notions of 
what is just and what is good. The propaganda techniques 
used appealed to and aroused emotions like anger and 
hatred and inhibited considerations like what is right and 
what is just. On the other hand, propaganda that is direct- 
ed towards the welfare of the group as a whole, and the 
world as a wdiole, like the concept of sarvodaya, for examplci 
will appeal not only to the needs and emotions but also 
it will reinforce social norms of the highest order and- thus 
appeal not to a part of the personality but to the personality 
as a whole. This is where we find a very big difference 
between the Congress workers before national independence 
and after national independence. The Congress worker 
before national independence was striving for the prospe- 
rity of the country as a whole, but after national indepen- 
dence the same Congress worker is working for the pros- 
perity of his party, or, worse still, of his group within the 
party. This is why the non-Congress people in the country 
have an ambivalent attitude towards the Congress Party. 
Some times they identify the Congress Party as a mere 
political party ; sometimes they identify it with the pre- 
independence nationalist movement. 

; Propaganda also appeals to the religious motives. The 
Muslim League, or the Hindu Mahasabha, for instance, set 
up slogans like “Islam in danger ” or “Hinduism in 
danger ’' and thus try to influence the beliefs, attitudes and 
actions of the people by mass-communication, by making 
them afraid that their religion, which they cherish with 
great love and respect, is now in danger of being affected 
and even eliminated because of the programmes set up by 
other groups. So, propapnda techniques make use of the 
needs of the people, their hatreds and jealousies, or their 
noble aspirations for the welfare of the humanity as a 
whole, in order to rouse the people from apathy to a strong 
interest in a particular line of activity. 

12* Experimental studies regardmg propaganda 
Several experiments have been conducted in order to study 
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the factors which influence propaganda. Studies have also 
been made regarding the effects of propaganda. We may 
review briefly, some of the important experimental studies 
in this field. Stagnor(12) found that the attitude of the 
college students shifted dramatically from neutrality to 
active participation in the war in the months following the 
attack of Pearl Harbour by the Japanese in 1941. Though 
the Second Great War started in 1939 the American people 
were strongly in favour of neutrality. They did not want 
to align themselves with the British and the French. But 
when their own fleet was attacked at the Pearl Harbour, 
there was a shift because of the propaganda and the great 
danger to American independence. There was a shift from 
neutrality to a desire for an active participation in the war. 
Stagnor(13) also found that there was a big change in the 
attitude of the American students towards the enemy coun- 
tries. They became more and more unfavourable towards 
the Germans, the Italians and the Japanese. Thus the 
American students’ attitude towards these countries were 
influenced by the war news and the propaganda. 

Hovland and Weiss (14) conducted a series of investiga- 
tions and found that by varying the source of communica- 
tion they could alter the attitude of people regarding the 
communication itself. They showed that an identical 
communication evoked different reactions depending on 
the source of the communication rather than the content 
of the communication. Thus, we have now experimental 
evidence to show that there are two internal factors which 
affect our reaction to propaganda : (a) The content of the 
communication itself may be acceptable to the needs of the 
people or may not be acceptable to the needs of the people. 
If it is acceptable to the needs of the people then the pro- 
paganda will be successful. Otherwise it will fail, (b) Over 
and above the content, thfere is also the factor of the source 
of communication. If the source of communication com- 
mands prestige then the content of the communication will 
be accepted. Otherwise it will be rejected. This is the 
difference between our attitude towards the news broadcast 
by the radio, the news printed in the paper and the news 
communicated by praiseworthy people (apta) and gossip 
communicated by the people for whom we have no respect. 

Long back Annis and Meier (15) conducted an experi- 
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ment to study the way in which beliefs and attitudes could 
be affected by means of “ planted content Three groups 
of students co-operated in this experiment. One group 
read the campus newspaper which daily brought out a 
carefully prepared editorial inducing favourable attitude 
towards an Australian Government official who was sup- 
posed to have been on a visit to United States of America. 
The second group of students read during the same time 
editorial unfavourable to the Australian Government offi- 
cial. The third group read the daily newspaper which did 
not have the “ planted content ”. It was found that those 
who read the ■ favourable editorials became favourably 
biased ; whereas those who read the derogatory account 
were unfavourably disposed. Both these groups differed 
significantly from the control group. Thus, a person who 
gets one-sided version exclusively about an individual or 
a situation, will accept it. This is the result of reinforce- 
ment. If nothing different is read or heard then the ten- 
dency will be to accept whatever has been reinforced. 

This study supports the commonsense assumption that 
when one receives a one-sided information from a person 
who is trusted the tendency will be to accept the version 
as a correct one rather than doubt it as one-sided. This is 
the general principle which was made use of by the totali- 
tarian governments in their propaganda policies. For 
example, in Nazi Germany (16) the radio as well as the 
other means of mass-communication excluded competing 
propaganda. So the Germans were getting only one 
version. Secondly, they regarded the source of the version 
namely the government as praiseworthy. The German 
Government found that it was difficult to maintain their 
reputation for praiseworthiness when they were defeated in 
battle after battle by the Allies. This bfought about a 
reaction among the people against the government. 

Some experiments have been conducted to find out what 
happens if more than one side of an issue is presented 
simultaneously. Knower(l7) presented both the sides 
regarding prohibition. He found “that those who were 
originally in favour of p rohibitio n continued to have the< 
same opinion after going through the arguments. Similarly 
those who were against continued to hold unfavourable 
attitudes towards prohibition. Thus, when both the sides 
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of the picture are presented there is reinforcement for the 
opposing stands. In other words, the arguments by them- 
selves will not affect the stand taken by the individuals. We 
can now understand why those who are favourable, as well 
as those who are unfavourable, will both tend to have the 
same opinion if only one version is presented by the govern- 
ment or the interested party time after time. Even those 
who are unfavourable will change because there is now 
nothing to reinforce their unfavourable attitude. 

Experiments have also been conducted in order to study 
the influence of propaganda if it runs against the norms 
of a group. Kelley and Volkart (18) obtained the permission 
of the authorities and conducted an experiment among the 
boy scouts. They presented a propaganda which tended to 
reduce the emphasis on traditional scouting activities like 
craft work, camping etc., and, on the other hand, emphasised 
activities within the city where the boys lived. It was found 
that those scouts who valued the Scout Movement very 
greatly were the least influenced by the communication. 
It was also found that such people listened to the commu- 
nication with patience because the scout authorities were 
present. Thus, when the propaganda material goes against 
the social norms of the group it will be rejected (19). It 
has also been found that if the content of communication 
is against the group norms the communication will then 
be perceived as “ propagandist ” or “ biased ”. It may be 
stated, by way of illustration, that the resistance to religious 
conversion as a result of propaganda is due to this fact. 
The individual will not lightly give up the group norms 
merely on the basis of the propaganda. This also implies 
that for a propaganda to succeed it must be unopposed to 
the group norms or it must appear as if it reinforces the 
group norms. 


13. Propaganda prophylaxis 

We may conclude this chapter by dealing with the practical 
social problem as to how to protect people against “ the 
power of propaganda”. The purpose of education is to 
make individuals arrive at their own decisions and not be 
swayed by what other people say. The society values an 
individual who is critical and has an independent judgment 
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and comes to his own conclusions after an objective analysis 
of the situation. The newspaper editors generally try to 
present not only both sides of the picture about the various 
social, political and economic problems in the national 
as well as in the international field, but they also try to 
get experts, who are detached and who are not interested 
parties, to analyse the situation so that’ people come to 
decisions about this problem based on the various kinds of 
material which they read in the newspapers. On the other 
hand, there are also newspapers which are called “ Yellow 
Press ”, whicli try to present only one side of the picture. 
This is the reason why in democratic countries there is full 
freedom of speech and freedom of press so that people with 
different opinions and convictions can freely express their 
views and leave it to the judgment of the people to accept 
or reject what they say. On the other hand, as we have 
noted earlier, in totalitarian countries because there is no 
freedom of speech or freedom of press, only the version of 
the ruling party will be presented and so the people are 
misled. 

It was believed that if people are taught how to recognize 
propaganda then they would become immune to the effects 
of propaganda, but this is not a correct position. This 
assumption does not take into account the basic fact of 
motivation. 

It must be realised that no propaganda can be effective 
so long as there are certain needs which are common to 
many individuals in the group. If the propaganda appeals 
to these needs, as we have seen above, it is not possible to 
suspend the judgment and try to find out the truth of the 
matter. The general tendency of the people, however 
educated they are, will be to accept something which is in 
line with their needs. For example, in the pre-Indepen- 
dence days the governmental authorities often wondered 
how people throughout the length and breadth of India 
could react to a certain news in the same manner. They 
were thinking that this was all due to propaganda techni- 
ques and so they tried to seize the newspapers and other 
means of mass-communication. But to their chagrin they 
found that those acts only reinforced the solidarity of the 
group rather than disrupt it. Similarly it was found that 
when the leaders were put into prison the movement 
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became stronger rather than weaker. All this happened 
because the people throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, in the cities as well as in the villages, were 
awakened and felt very strongly the need for Swaraj, 
national independence. This dominating need made the 
people very sensitive to the actions of the government and 
to react in an identical manner throughout the land. 

Consequently, in order to prevent the effects of propa- 
ganda, the basic thing is to study the needs of the people 
and to do something concrete to see that these needs and 
demands are satisfied. . This is one of the important pro- 
blems facing United States on the one hand, and Russia 
on the other hand. The people of Asia and Africa are 
sensitive to colonialism. So they are strongly anti-colonial. 
Since the nations of Western Europe were the colonial 
countries arid since the United States of America is sti'ongly 
associated with these “ colonial nations ” in the countries 
of Asia, Africa, as well as South America, propaganda 
against the United States works quite easily. Russia has 
now found, that the old method of merely attacking colo- 
nialism, and making people anti-colonial in their outlook, 
is not enough any more. This is the reason, why both the 
W'^estern nations as well as Russia are now very keen on 
helping the economic development of the under-developed 
countries in the world. When people are not frustrated, 
tvhen people have enough of work to do and satisfy their 
pi,rysical as well as, cultural and intellectual needs then they 
will become immune to the misleading effects of propa- 
ganda. Thus, any agency, in any group, which wants to 
do propaganda, or avert the evil effects of propaganda, will 
have to carefully study the needs and frustrations of the 
individuals in the group and do something concrete., to 
remove the disabilities of the frustration. 

One of the techniques that is normally used against 
misleading propaganda is to expose the techniques of the 
“ propagandist ”. But, so long as the needs to which “ the 
propagandist ” appeals exist, these methods of attacking 
the techniques of propaganda to show that drey are false 
will not be effective. Over and above the study of the 
needs of the people and understanding these needs there 
should also be “counter-propaganda”. The gover nm ent 
or die group should attempt to induce new beliefs and 
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attittides, rather than ‘merely to attack the “pi-opagandist”. 
So effective counter-propaganda will be in a position to 
make the ■ people feel bewildered. They will then start 
having doubts about what the other man has been telling. 
When there is doubt, there is a chance for rational decision. 
This is ^diy the various parties, the various religious groups, 
and the various countries o£ the world, try to set up their 
“ Information Services ” which try to counteract each other. 

It may also be mentioned in passing that the most 
effective way of protecting people against the evil effects 
of insidious propaganda is to encourage people to form 
independent associations where they join together once a 
week or once a month and discuss the burning problems 
of the day. If in small groups these discussions about the 
various current problems, social, national as well as inter- 
national take place, then the individuals who participate 
in these discussions will know that there are different 
aspects of the problem and so they will not be carried away 
by the techniques of propaganda. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


PREJUDICE, STEREOTYPE, 

AND SOCIAL DISTANCE 

1. We learn to love as well as to hate 

In this part we have been analysing the various ways in 
which an individual is socialized. Through socialization 
of the individual, it must be recognized, we not only try 
to develop in him affiliative tendencies towards other indi- 
viduals, groups and humanity as a whole, we also develop 
in him hostile tendencies towards other individuals and 
groups. That the society or the group in which an indi- 
vidual is brought up is responsible for building up in him 
hostile attitudes towards other groups, is the fact that has 
been laid bare by a number of studies in the last 3 or 4 
decades. The group makes individuals prejudiced. It 
makes them so prejudiced, that they are not aware that they 
are prejudiced at all. They look upon this as normal 
behaviour. This is one of the astonishing features of socia- 
lization, that through this process, any thought, feeling or 
activity can be made to appear, as if it is perfectly normal 
and even “ natural ”. As we shall see in a later chapter the 
martial groups bring up the children in such a way that to 
hate the enemy, to deceive the enemy, to destroy the enemy 
is a normal socially approved process. The individual who 
does not conform to the social norm and does not hate the 
enemy, is looked upon as a social deviate and a threat to 
the security of the group. He may be punished. It must 
be fully recognized that the group helps the children to love 
others, as well as to hate others. To put it in another way 
it must be realised that each individual learns to love others 
and similarly learns to hate others. So it is for the group 
as well as the individual to learn to love and learn not to 
hate other individuals and groups. 

2. What is prejudice 

The term prejudice is derived from the Latin noun Preju- 
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diciiim which means a judgment based on previous deci- 
sions, In English language, this word acquired the meaning 
of pre-judgment. That is a judgment before due examina- 
tion of the facts— a premature or hasty judgment. Today pre- 
judice means not only that it is a premature judgment but 
also that it has an unfavourable attitude. As Newcomb 
(1.574) puts it, “A prejudice is thus an unfavourable attitude 
— a predisposition to perceive, act, think, and feel in ways 
that are ‘ against ’ rather than ‘ for ' another person or 
group Thus we find that prejudice involves a number 

of characteristics. 

(a) It is an unfounded judgment. We arrive at a judg- 
ment without adequate facts. Many prejudices are chiefly 
because of experiences in childhood of which we are not 
conscious, so that they are not based on personal experi- 
ences at all. For example, the caste prejudices that we 
have, arise in this way — during childhood we are brought 
up in such a way that we are punished if we 
play with and bring into the house children belonging 
to certain castes ; we may be punished when we bring chil- 
dren belonging to certain castes into the dining room, pooja 
room or kitchen. In all these ways the child learns to 
develop social distance towards the members of the other 
castes. There is yet another way in which we develop our 
notions regarding the other castes. Our parents and others 
in the house tell us about the attributes and characteristics 
of the other groups. The child of an upper caste is in- 
formed that the people of the lower castes are dirty, dishon- 
est, that they eat prohibited kinds of food and so on. It is 
in this manner that the child develops stereotypes with 
respect to other castes. For example, the word siidra or 
the word asprusya bring out a number of vivid attri- 
butes regarding the members of these groups. 

We may also develop hasty judgments on the basis of 
what we read about other groups in the history books or in 
novels. We may accept the characteristics of other groups, 
on the basis of what we have read without taking any 
trouble, whatever, to find out for ourselves whether these 
descriptions that we have read are true of some individuals 
in that group or of all individuals in that group. The 
Hindu child who reads Indian History may identify him- 
self with Shivaji and develop a hatred for the Muslims. 
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Similarly the Muslim child who reads Indian History may 
develop a hatred for Hindus because they brought about 
the downfall of the Muslim rule in India. We read his- 
tory with pride and the reading of history reinforces our 
prejudices. This is the reason, why attempts are now being 
made to write history in such a way that it does not 
rouse feelings of hostility towards other groups; but mere 
re-writing of history by itself will not help. The parents 
at home must develop detached ways of speaking about the 
other groups to the children. 

(b) As we have just seen, apart from the fact that a pre- 
judice is based upon unfounded judgment or no personal 
judgment at all, a prejudice involves an unfavourable atti- 
tude towards the other group. There will be a certain 
amount of hostility towards the other group. This hostility 
may lead to discrimination against the individuals of the 
other group. For example, there are separate residential 
areas in our villages and cities for different caste groups 
and creed groups. Throughout the country we find that 
the Harijans have separate living quarters, probably a 
couple of furlongs, or even more, away from the living areas 
of the rest of the people. 

It is often said that the separation of these residential 
areas is not based on any kind of hostility. “ They claim 
that attitudes are prejudiced only if they violate some im- 
portant norms or values accepted in a culture ” (2.9). Dyer 
(3) got ninth grade children to make some statements. He 
asked adult judges to sort these judgments according to the 
degree of prejudice involved. It iv^as found that whatever 
the boy said against girls was not judged to be prejudiced 
because this was normal for an adolescent. Similarly state- 
ments against teachers were looked upon as not prejudiced 
because this was also quite normal among students. It is 
only when the children expressed some animosity towards 
labour unions or towards socially acquiesced races that they 
were classified as prejudiced. This way of looking at’ pre- 
judice implies that so long as the behaviour, as well as the 
judgment, is socially approved in the given group, then there 
is no prejudice involved. It is often held that the higher 
caste man has no prejudice against the lower caste man 
because he does not have any hostility towards him. He 
merely wants that the lower caste man should live in a 
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certain area and take up certain occupations. This is quite 
normal. There is no question of hatred or hostility towards 
the members of the group. This was also the attitude put 
forward by the Christians in Europe who had segregated 
Jews in the Ghettos. Neither the Jew nor the Gentile felt 
that this segregation was based on any hostility. Both of 
them accepted. Similarly the separate residential areas for 
the various castes in India have been accepted by the vari- 
ous groups for some thousands of years. The Harijans felt 
for centuries that living in those areas was perfectly normal, 
as did the higher caste people. Similarly, in the Southern 
States of United States and in South Africa, the Negroes are 
made to live in segregated areas. Actually South Africa 
has now made ' apartheid ' part of the legal system. Accord- 
ing to South Africans this is not based on any kind of pre- 
judice against the coloured people. There is no hostility 
whatever. This is merely a practical way of people of 
different cultures and different ways of life, living together 
in a harmonious way. It is true that so long as the segre- 
gating group as well as the segregated group, accept segre- 
gation there is no evidence of unfavourable attitudes or 
hostility. But the moment an individual of the segregated 
area wants to move into the other area there will be hosti- 
lity. Thus absence of hostility is merely based upon the 
absence of situations which bring about a conflict. Through 
custom, segregation can be practised with success, as through 
force segregation can be practised with success. Children 
can be brought up to feel that the custom or the force has 
to be accepted and so when they grow up they will not 
question it, but if they question then conflict will arise. 
Unquestioned obedience to custom or to force will bring 
about an apparent harmony in the group* But this har- 
mony is precariously based and will be upset, the moment 
certain individuals of the acquiescing groups start having 
doubts about the validity and the juj.tic€ of the custom or 
the force. As Sherif (4.648) puta4T“. . . .Social distance. is 
great when relations between gi;oups are unfriendly or 
hostile. When unfriendly interaction continues over a 
time span, this social distance is established as a group norm. 
Norms of social distance are lasting end products of parti- 
cular kinds of intergroup relations Thus the fact that 
the Harijans and other lower groups have consented to live 
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in segregated areas, is an expression o£ the long period 
through which these unfriendly interactions have solidified 
through segregation. The social norm which makes segre- 
gation acceptable, is due to the realisation of the fact that 
hostile behaviour on the part of weaker group will not lead 
to harmonious relationships. They acquiesce because they 
are helpless. Hence segregation works. But as we Jiave 
noted above segregation is based on hostility and hostility 
will not be evident in social relations, so long as the other 
group accepts the decision. It is only when they start 
reasoning and protesting that we find that hostility emerges. 

(c) Prejudices are primarily attitudes shared by a group 
as a whole. It is this which makes the prejudice seem 
acceptable because other individuals share the same attitude. 
It is reinforced in each individual. Since the other indi- 
viduals in the group share the sense of threat, it is increased 
in each person. So we do not judge die individual as an 
individual. We judge him as a member of a group, a 
rejected group ; because the gTOup is rejected each member 
of the group is also rejected. 

(d) Whenever a prejudiced person is asked, why he lias 
a certain prejudice towards another group, he will alvS^ays 
give reasons for his opinions. He speaks of the concrete 
cases when individuals of the other group have behaved in 
a typical fashion. This is how an individual’s experiences 
reinforce the prejudice. Hostile or unfriendly acts com- 
mitted by a member of the disliked group is remembered, 
whereas incidents which do not support the prejudice are 
either forgotten or treated as exceptions. The net result 
is that the prejudice survives and becomes stronger. 

3. Difference between erroneous judgment and prejudice 

What then is the difference between an erroneous judgment 
and a prejudice ? If it is a mere error of judgment a person 
will be ready to discuss the matter and rectify his judgment, 
but, if there is prejudice we find : (a) that there is an active 
resistance to all evidence that would unseat it. For example, 
when an upper caste Hindu argues that the Harijans are 
dirty, any evidence regarding certain Harijans as being very 
clean in their personal habits will not be accepted ; at the 
most the prejudiced person will treat this as an exception so 
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that he can continue to hold the view that Harijans are by 
* nature ’ dirty people and that a few exceptions will not give 
any basis to, alter his judgment. Similarly, the Hindu has a 
stereotype that the Muslim is dirty. The fact that there are 
many Muslims who are very good in their personal habits 
and the fact there are many Hindus who are very bad in 
their^ personal habits, will not alter his opinion or belief. 

(b) Secondly, there is an emotional reaction when a 
prejudice is threatened with contradiction. The prejudiced 
person gets emotionally excited when his prejudices are 
challenged. This increase in emotion and inability to dis- 
cuss the problem in a detached way is an evidence of the 
operation of prejudice in the individual. For example, 
when a higher caste man is asked to treat the Harijan as a 
human being he may retort : ‘ Will you give your daughter 
in marriage to a Harijan ? ’ Allport calls this ' re-fencing 
“ There are two conditions under which a person will not 
strive to re-fence his mental field in such a way as to main- 
tain the justification. The first of these is the somewhat 
rare condition of habitual open-mindedness. There are 
people who seem to go through life with relatively little 
of the rubricising tendency. They are suspicious of all 
labels, of categories, of sweeping statements. They habi- 
tually insist on knowing the evidence for each and every 
broad generalisation. Realising the complexity and variety 
in human nature, they are especially chary of ethnic gene- 
ralisations. If they hold to any at all, it is in a highly tenta- 
tive way, and every • contrary experience is allowed to 
modify the pre-existing pre-ethnic concept. 

“ The other occasion that makes for modification of 
concepts is plain self-interest. A person may learn from 
bitter failure that his categories are erroneous and must 

be revised. For example, he may think that Italians 

are primitive, ignorant and loud until he falls in love with 
an Italian girl of a cultured family. Then he finds it greatly 
to his self-interest to modify his previous generalisation and 
act thereafter on the more correct assumption that there are 
many, many kinds of Italians ” (2.24). 

4. Growth of prejudice 

A few decades back, it was assumed that there is a specific 
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instinct o£ pugnacity or hostility among the members o£ 
one group towards the members of another gx'oup. When- 
ever see any trait universally present among all the 
members of a given group, there is a tendency to look upon 
it as something innate ” to that group or as something 
“ natural ” to that group. With the increase in our know- 
ledge we are now finding that there may be other reasons 
for the universal presence of an attribute in a group. It 
is no doubt true that the human being, like the animal, is 
equipped to love others and also to fight when he feels that 
he is being obstructed or thwarted in his attempts to reach 
certain goals. In this sense it is true to say that human 
beings have an original equipment to become pugnacious 
or hostile. But it is not true to say that any group of 
human beings are originally equipped to become pugnaci- 
ous or hostile towards a given group of human beings. This 
is where the error arises. 

We can now see how prejudices and hostilities are 
acquired by the child as a member of his group, in other 
words, how the child learns to acquire the prejudice against 
the members of other groups. (1) Observation of young 
children shows that they play with children of other groups 
without making any discrimination whatever. Even chil- 
dren who are unable to communicate with each other 
because they speak different languages, will play with each 
other in a harmonious way or they may fight with each 
other in their play. It is only as the children grow up that 
they learn to treat the children of other groups as different 
from themselves. It is generally asserted that the children 
are able to play with the other children because they are 
unable to discern the difference. So it is asserted that as 
the children grow they become more and more capable of 
discriminating and so their behaviour towards other chil- 
dren will be different. This view presumes that the hostility 
to other groups is innate but that it takes time for this 
hostility to develop, because of the immaturity of the 
sensory experience. Qli^k. and Clark (5) conducted a very 
interesting, .e^perim this hypothesis. They took 

up 233 Negro children ranging in age from 3 to 7 years, 
and presented them with 4 dolls two of which were brown 
with black hair and two were white with yellow hair. The 
children w^ere asked to give to the experimenter, the doll 
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that looked like a white child and the doll that looked like 
a coloured child. 86% of the three-year old children, 93% 
of the 5 year old children and 100% of the 7 year old 
children were able to give the correct dolls. Thus, even 
children who are 3 years old could discriminate correctly 
and respond appropriately. Children are able perceptually 
to discriminate between the white children and the Negro 
children. Still they do not have at this age any preferences, 
prejudices, or hostilities. It is only as they grow, because 
they are exposed to certain experiences in the society, they 
learn to develop prejudices to the children belonging to 
the outgroups. 

Horowitz and Horowitz (6) interviewed some white 
children in a Southern community and found that many 
children reported that they were punished for not ihain- 
taining the proper distance toward the Negro children. 
Similarly the children of various caste groups and creed 
groups in India are taught by the parents to develop the 
correct behaviour according to the social norms prevailing 
in the group. The child of the upper caste who plays with 
the child of the Harijan group would be asked to remove 
its clothes and probably the child would be made to take 
a bath before it is admitted into the house. Similarly, the 
child, which touched either accidentally or intentionally 
the barber, may be made to have a bath before he is 
admitted into the house. Thus by admonishing, by threats 
of punishment, and actual punishment, the parents build 
up prejudices towards the other group. This is because of 
the social norms prevailing in the group ; the parent who 
does not build up prejudices in the child will himself 
become the victim of hostility among the members of his 
own group. So to protect himself from the members of his 
own group the adult has to behave according to the social 
norm towards the members of the other groups and also to 
make his children behave according to the social norms. 
This is how, long before the child is aware that he is having 
any prejudice whatever, he will have developed prejudices 
and because it is in line with the social norm of his group 
he does not consider this behaviour to be a prejudiced 
behaviour at all. 

(2) We find considerable differences among the white 
groups in their attitude towards the coloured groups. Atti- 
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tude studies as well as observations show that nationalities 
like the French, Scandinavian and Russian develop very 
little prejudice towards people with coloured skin. Next 
to them come the British. The American people of the 
Southern States have a greater prejudice against the colour^ 
ed races than the British people ; the white people in 
South Africa are the most intolerant towards the coloured 
races. They look upon them as a threat to their own sur- 
vival in the African continent. So they have to develop the 
apartheid laws in order to segregate people of the various 
races in South Africa. Thus, the degree of prejudice to- 
wards the coloured races varies with the nationality. In 
other words, it varies with the social norms of different 
groups. 

(3) Further, there are individual differences among the 
members of a group in their ability to distinguish the 
members of the various groups. Some Hindus are ever 
conscious that the other person is a Muslim. Similarly 
some Muslims are ever conscious that the other person is 
a Hindu. On the other hand many Hindus are not con- 
scious of the creed of the other people with whom they 
are mixing. They just treat them as human beings and 
not as members belonging to particular groups. Recently 
an interesting study was made by Allport and Kramer (7). 
They presented 20 pictures half of which were those of Jews 
and the other half of non-Jews, to more than 200 men and 
women college students. These students had previously 
been given an attitude test to measure their anti-semitism. 
The students were asked to classify the 20 pictures into Jews 
and non-Jews. The responses showed that those who were 
anti-semi tic made more correct judgments of the Jews than 
those with lower prejudice scores. Thus, for a person who 
is anti-semitic it is very important to learn to distinguish 
the features of the Jews and identify them. Attitude rein- 
forces perception and perception reinforces attitude. The 
person with a pre-disposition of anti-semitism becomes 
strongly motivated and develops to perceive people in the 
frame of reference appropriate to that attitude. In abnor- 
mal behaviour we find similarities to these. As is well- 
known the person with “ dirt-phobia ” notices very carefully 
the cleanliness of the object that he comes into contact 
with. Thus, the prejudiced person, as well as the person 
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with dirt-phobia, both of them look upon certain situations 
or persons as a source of threat and so they learn to guard 
themselves against the threat by learning to perceive the 
situation or persons which are threatening. 

(4) Among the various caste groups, race groups and 
national groups there are observable differences in the 
physical features. These observable features are pointed 
out and emphasised. This is how the differences gain 
prominence and the underlying unity of humanity is 
ignored. In India over and above these differences in pljy- 
sical features, we actually enhance the differences between 
the various caste and creed groups by certain cultural 
practices. For example, between the Hindus and the 
Muslims, there are diferences in dress. Similarly there are 
differences in dress between the various castes among the 
Hindus. We have also got certain decorative marks to 
distinguish groups among Hindus with different beliefs, 
like, for example, the Vaisnavaites and Saivaites. Thus, 
over and above the differences in physical features, we also 
bring about certain differences in dress and decoration 
which enhance the differences between groups. The chil- 
dren learn to perceive these differences. They also learn 
to react to these differences in the appropriate manner 
according to the social norms. In the olden days it was 
to the advantage of the Muslim to dress differently and to 
speak differently so that he could identify himself with the 
Muslim ruler and thus gain prestige. This also helped to 
build up strong ingroup feelings and cohesion among the 
various converts to Islam. But the very same perceptual 
features which strengthen ingroup feeling will also streng- 
then outgroup feelings. These remarks are appropriate 
even to the creedal groups among the Hindus. Today we 
find that with . urbanisation, the development of national 
ideas and so on, the differences in dress and differences in 
marks in the face have practically disappeared. So it is not 
possible’ to find out either the caste or creed of a man by 
merely looking at his dress or at the marks on his face. This 
leads to a decrease in prejudice so that we are not aware of 
the differences when we are socially interacting. 

(5) Prejudices also arise because of the differences in 
customs and ways of living. Broadly the differences in the 
ways of living between Hindus and Muslims were highly 
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exaggerated during the days of the conflict between the 
Congress Party and the Muslim League Party, It was be- 
cause of this that there were constant Hindu-Muslim riots 
during the 1930s and 1940s. 

Thus, the children of each group learn to discriminate 
the children and the adults of the other groups. The par- 
ents and other leaders play a very important part in helping 
the children to perceive the differences and to react appro- 
priately. It must also be borne in mind that when a group 
feels threatened by the other group, then prejudice in- 
creases. The prejudice becomes the social norm of the 
given group and all the adults and children share this social 
norm, and they will be punished if they do not share and 
conform to these social norms. This is one of the reasons 
why we find that minority groups feel very insecure and 
thus develop strong prejudice against the majority group 
and provide opportunities for the majority group to deve- 
lop hostility to the minority group. Further remarks con- 
cerning the problem may be reserved for another section 
in the chapter. It must be realised that learning to be pre- 
judiced against a group depends upon the interiorisation of 
the social norms of the given group. So long as the social 
norms continue to be of that character children as well as 
adults of the group will continue to behave in that manner. 

Prejudices affect the way in which we perceive the other 
groups, what attitudes we have towards them. It must also 
be realised that our experiences with the other groups’ will 
reinforce our prejudices and this will affect our perceptions, 
beliefs and attitudes. It will be profitable to study the var- 
ious aspects of prejudice in the following sections. We may 
start with the analysis of the opinions that we form about 
the prejudiced group, the stereotypes we have concerning 
these groups, and how there will be social distance. Finally 
we may study something about the action which riiay be 
directed towards the prejudiced group. 

Stereotypes 

that we have over- 
^ p ic tures in our heads regarding otli.ei\ groups 
Sf~peopTi7‘^''^e^^ heads L'ippmann referred 

to as ‘stereotypes’., Wneh yo'fl go to purchase a brasreup 
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or Steel cup you will find that all those cups are exactly of 
one shape and size. This is because the metal plate has 
been cast into that form by moulding. Lippmann showed 
that we have similarly standardised pictures in our mind 
regarding other people. In a broad way we can define the 
stereotype as a false classificatory concept with strong emo- 
. tional feeling tones regarding other groups of people. 
These stereotypes provide us with ready-made frames of 
reference for interpreting people belonging to the various 
groups. As we know our perception of objects is based 
not only on what we see at the given moment but also on 
our past experiences regarding such objects. That is why in 
a fleeting moment we are able to perceive and confidently 
describe the characteristics of a chair or table that is mo- 
mentarily exposed to our view. Of course we know that 
such momentary exposure may also lead us to illusions. 
When we are afraid, the rope may be interpreted as the 
snake, and the tree’s stump as a human being or as a ghost. 
Sometimes we may persist in looking upon the illusory 
experiences as real experience like, for example, when 
people do not live in a house because they are afraid that 
it is a haunted house. Similarly we find that when we per- 
ceive an individual we not only think of the present experi- 
ences but we also try to categorise him as a member of a 
group and look upon him as having all the attributes 
which we have associated with that group. Hence our 
tendency is to look upon an individual, not as an indivi- 
dual but as a member of a group. If we try to understand 
him as a member of a group we are immediately able to 
attribute mtmy characteristics to that' individual. Often 
the person to whom you are talking tries , to find out your 
religion and your caste by ascertaining your name. Just as 
the dress indicates the group to which you belong, your 
name also indicates the group to which you belong. How- 
,e!ver, in the recent years, there is a tendency for people to 
name their children in such a way that the group conscious- 
ness is not involved in it. People are not only abandoning 
the use of the suffixes which indicate caste but they are also 
naming their children with words relating not to the gods 
but to attributes or to natural objects. 

In one study the present writer (9) asked these questions 
involving caste consciousness in social relationships : 
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1. When you meet a person do you like to know his 

caste and religion ? 

2. Do you speak freely to a person whose caste and reli- 

gion you have not been able to ascertain and guess ? 

3. Do you generally ask a person his name to find out 

his caste and religion ? 

“ It is a common experience in the South to ascertain 
directly or indirectly the caste and creed of a person so that 
he can be ‘ placed There will be considerable restraint 
in conversation if clues are not available. Generally the 
name gives the whole information . . . 4/5ths of the group 
assert that they do not bother about the caste and creed of 
a person they meet. With respect to the second question 
only 34 persons out of 501 declared that they are unable to 
speak to those whose caste and creed they 'have not been 
able to ascertain and guess. On the other hand with res- 
pect to the third question it was found that as many as 132 
persons (22.3%) said that they tried to ascertain the caste 
and creed by asking the person's name. The breakdown 
showed that 29.2% of the students of the colleges in the 
smaller towns asserted that they generally ask for the name 
of an individual to find his caste and religion. The non- 
Brahmin Hindus who form the bulk of the population ap- 
pear to be the least conscious of caste and creed, probably 
because they meet a large number of their own kind where- 
as Christians and Muslims who form a minority are more 
acutely conscious of caste and creed. This is a hypothesis 
worth investigating further. Does a sense of insecurity 
based on smallness of number lead to a heightening of 
group consciousness? When a person belonging to a mino- 
rity group meets a new person he wants to find out to which 
group he belongs probably because he finds himself at 
greater ease with this knowledge than without it. If he 
can thus “ place " the other man he knows what to expect 
from and how to react to him " (9.198). 

Yet another characteristic of the stereotype is that it^ is 
group-shar^ Stereotypes are; socially standardised con- 
cepts concerning other groups. They make it possible for 
the members of the group to communicate with each other 
quickly and efficiently about the other groups. Thus we 
find social norms within any group come to include more 
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or less standardised meanings about the other groups. 
However, though these stereotypes are convenient and time- 
saving they are not accurate because they are based on over- 
categorisation and over-generalisation. They ignore the 
individual differences within the group. Often times these 
stereotypes are learnt during childhood. They are not 
based on any personal experience and even when the per- 
sonal experience is against the group-shared stereotype the 
normal tendency would be to resist the change. So there 
will not be restructuring and reframing of the stereotype. 
On the other hand when personal experiences are in line 
with the stereotypes shared with the group then they will 
be reinforced and strengthened. This is why the personal 
experience will either be ignored or looked upon as an 
exception. For example, the Hindu may say “ that Muslim 
is a fine fellow. He is not like a Muslim at all ”, or the 
Muslim may say ” that Hindu is so unique ; he is very 
broad-minded ”. Thus while recognizing that the indivi- 
dual experience is contrary to the group-shared stereotype 
there is at the same time a reinforcement of the group 
stereotype by telling that the personal experience is only an 
exception and thus it proves the rule. There will also be 
an emotional resistance to change the stereotype. The 
most cruel act in the history of humanity is the assassina- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi by a Hindu because Gandhi 
spoke of the Muslims and reacted to the Muslims contrary 
to the stereotype concerning the Muslims. So we become 
enraged when a member of our group tries to make us 
realise the falsity of our stereotypes concerning the other 
group. 

As we have noted earlier the great advantage of this 
stereotype is that with one cue we are able to understand 
something about the whole individual. For example, by 
perceiving the skin colour of an individual we will imme- 
diately come to the conclusion not only that the given 
individual is a Negro or a Harijan but that he is dirty, 
superstitious, unintelligent and so on. These attributes 
regarding personality, intelligence, morals will all be in- 
cluded in the stereotyped perceptions. Similarly when we 
learn about the nationality of a person or his occupation 
this one cue will lead us to call to our mind the full stereo- 
typed perceptions about that group. 
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In 1932 Katz and Braly(lO) gave a list of 84 traits, which 
they had obtained from the students themselves on a pre- 
vious occasion, and asked each subject to select 5 traits as 
being the most typical of the various national groups. They 
found a high degree of consistency among the students in 
assigning traits to various national groups. For example, 
84% asserted that Negroes were superstitious and 75% that 
they were lazy. With respect to Jews 79% asserted that 
they were mercenary. As regards Americans 48% said that 
they were industrious and 47% that they were intelligent. 
Thus stereotype shows that they attribute unfavourable 
traits to the outgroups and favourable traits to the ingroup. 
When we attribute desirable traits to our own group this 
is an illustration of ethno-centrism. Long ago Sumner (11) 
referred to ethno-centrism as the “ view of things in which 
one's own group is the centre of everything and all others 
are scaled with reference to it . , . each group nourishes its 
own object and affinity, boasts its superiority, exalts its 
divinity and looks with contempt on outsiders 

When we do not like the other group we attribute un- 
favourable traits to them. As Sherif remarks in fact 
stereotypes can be taken as one index of social distance. . . 
the favourableness or unfavourableness of stereotypes attri- 
buted to the different groups varies in terms of their 
position on the social distance scale (4.653). Because we 
do not dike a group we build up a social distance towards 
them and this acts and reacts on the pictures in our mind 
regarding that group. The more unfavourable the trait 
we attribute to a group, the greater the social distance and 
vice-versa. 

Do stereotypes change with time ? In 1950 Gilbert (12) 
repeated the study of Katz and Braly on under-graduates 
in the same University (Princeton). Even though there 
was a dijfference of 18 years betweeiCthe two studies it was 
found that the characteristics most frequently checked in 
1932 were also most frequently checked in 1950. But there 
was what Gilbert calls “the fading eiffect Though the 
same traits were checked there was a decrease in the per- 
centage of people checking the trait. For example, Italians 
w;ere looked upon as artistic by 53% in 1932 and by only 
28% in 1950. Similarly while 44% looked upon Italians 
as impulsive in 1932 only 19% gave the same attribute in 
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1950. While 47% looked upon Turks as cruel in 1932 
only 12% gave the same attribute in 1950. Though the 
chief stereotypes regarding the Negroes were ‘ supersitious ’ 
and ‘ lazy the traits were checked by less than half as many 
students in 1950 as in 1932. Thus we find that though 
the stereotypes remained the same through 18 years, they 
were considerably weakened. Many students did not like 
to take part in 1950 study. One person wrote “ I refuse 
to be a part of a childish game like this ... I can think of 
no distinguishing characteristics that will apply to any 
group as a whole There may be several reasons for this 
xveakening of the stereotypes. Because of the improve- 
ments in communications each group has more contact 
with and more information about other groups. Further 
the studies of the social sciences themselves may have 
brought about a change in the outlook of the students. 
Whereas the students in a previous generation accepted un- 
questioningly the stereotypes communicated by others in 
the ingroup, the younger students appear to have a very 
sceptical attitude towards stereotypes. It may also be due 
to the wider use of inter-cultural education in the schools. 
In several elementary schools in America foreigners from 
Asia and Africa are invited to meet the children and speak 
to them about their own countries, thus helping the chil- 
dren to learn about other countries and other groups out 
of their personal experiences. 

But we should not expect any dramatic changes on the 
basis of personal experiences. As we have seen above 
personal experiences may be used to reinforce the prejudice 
by being looked upon as exceptions to the rule. Lapiere (13) 
found that the stereotype concerning the Armenians in 
California was that they were “ dishonest, lying and deceit- 
ful He tried to find out whether there was any objective 
evidence to justify this belief. He found that the Mer- 
chants Association had records to show that Armenians had 
good credit. He also found that Armenians had rarely 
applied for charity from the state and appeared in very few 
legal cases. Thus there was no ascertainable basis in fact 
for this stereotype. It might have started with the early 
Armenian peddlers in that area who had these attributes 
and they persisted inspite of the actual changes in the 
behaviour of the group. We can easily find illustrations 
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like this form the castes and creeds in Indian society. As 
Allport defines it, “Whether favourable or unfavourable, 
a stereotype is an exaggerated belief asserted with a cate- 
gory. Its function is to justify (rationalise) our conduct in 
relation to that category “ (2.191). “The stereotype acts 
both as a justificatory device for categorical acceptance or 
rejection of a group and as a screening or selecting device 
to maintain simplicity in perception and in thinking ” 
(2.192). The stereotype depends upon intensity and direc- 
tion of prejudice. “ The Russian, judged at a time when 
the Soviet government and the United States were war- 
time allies, was seen as rugged, brave and patriotic. With- 
in a few years the picture changed so that he appeared 
fierce, aggressive, fanatic” (2.204). Thus as our attitude to- 
wards the other group changes, the stereotypes also change. 

Factors in the formation of ingroup 

As we have seen above prejudice is revealed in the social 
distance at which the members of one group keep the 
members of another group. In order to understand this 
problem of social distance it would be better to recall some 
outstanding features of the formation of ingroups. Each 
human being has affiliations with his family, his caste, his 
village, his language group, his religious sect, his nationality 
and so on. This membership of one’s group is basic to our 
existence. Otherwise we are purushapasus. We become 
human beings with foresight and understanding, because 
we are socialized by our parents, our relatives, our teachers 
and others. For a man, his parents, his birth place, however 
humble or exalted it is, his religion, his language all these 
are good. He is born into them. They are given to him. 
They are like the air that he breathes. He takes them for 
granted. Generally it is believed that the love of the parents, 
the neighbourhood and other groups is the result of the 
rewards. Because his family feeds him, looks after him and 
gives him security, he learns to love" them. But according 
to Allport, “ A child who has plenty of fun at a family re- 
union may be more attached- there-after to his own clan 
because of the experience. But normally he would be 
attached to his clan anyway, simply because it is an ines- 
capable part of his life. Few of our group memberships 
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seem to be sustained by the pleasure they provide. . .it takes 
a major unhappiness, a prolonged and bitter experience,- 
to drive us away from loyalties once formed. And some- 
times no amount of punishment can make us repudiate our 
loyalty. . .The self could not be itself without them” 
( 2 . 30 ). 

Thus according to Allport we adhere to our own families, 
clans, castes, linguistic groups, ethnic groups because that is 
the ground of our existence. We came from there and that 
is the basis of our existence. Even when a person feels un- 
happy or miserable in his village or in his caste group he 
does not abandon it. A few years ago when the writer was 
at Harvard University, he met a Negro gentleman from a - 
Southern American State. He spoke about the humilia- 
tions of the Negro in the South, about the handicaps, how 
his children were unable to move with the white children 
with equality. In contrast he said that his life at Harvard 
was so different. He was able to get a house in the midst 
of the white people. His children were mixing with the 
white children in the neighbourhood. This, was an aston- 
ishing experience for him. He was a teacher. When asked 
why he does not give up his state and come and live in 
Harvard, he said that he could never think of giving up his 
home. This is a typical human situation. The persecuted 
group never desires to give up the place of its birth. Parti- 
cularly so in a country like India, where it is only in recent 
years that there is population mobility. Several Muslims 
who went to Pakistan when that state was formed now feel 
miserable that they are cut off from the neighbourhood 
where they were born and brought up. In a similar way 
the Indian who migrates from one state to another state 
in pursuit of a career always speaks with regret that he was 
unable to find a suitable job in the state of his origin. It 
is true that people migrate ; but it is also true that they 
continue to have a Ipve and a yearning for the place from 
which they came. It is only the children of the next gene- 
ration that develop new affiliations and feel that they be- 
long to the place in which they were brought up. But still 
they have traces of love for the old stock or linguistic group 
from which they came. 

“In every society on earth the child is regarded as a 
rnember of his parent groups. He belongs to the same race. 
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Stock, family, tradition, religion, caste and occupational 
status ” (2.31). Thus the individual as well as the family 
tends to have a strong ingroup feeling and so he will not 
forsake the group or migrate from the area. In every city 
in India we find that new localities are springing up with 
better roads, better houses and other facilities. Still we 
find that the old families with their ancestral homes in the 
middle of the city will not move out though they may be 
owning houses in the new extensions. The very same pro- 
cess that is responsible for the ingroup formation is also 
responsible for the outgroup formation and social distance. 
In our villages and in our towns we find that the more 
prosperous and more cultured groups live around the centre 
and as we go farther and farther from the centre we find 
that the less privileged groups construct their homes until 
at last the Harijans live at the outskirts of the village or 
the town. This was the old pattern. But in the new cities 
we find that with the rapid increase in population, exten- 
sions are formed and the homes of the middle class or of 
the upper-classes may be beyond the homes of Harijans, 
This is one of the important reasons why the attitudes 
towards the Harijans have changed very quickly in the 
cities while they are quite rigid and active in the villages 
and the small towns where even to-day the Harijans are 
living at the outskirts. 

Before proceeding further it would be useful to discuss 
some of the aspects of the problem of the formation of in- 
groups. As we have just now seen in a static society like in 
the village, kinship, status, sense of responsibility etc., are 
almost rigidly prescribed. But in a mobile society parti- 
cularly in our cities, which are growing bigger and bigger, 
there is no such rigidity. Thus the nature and the compo- 
sition of the ingroup varies with the dynamic or the static 
character of the group as a whole. In a static group the 
membership of the ingroup is more rigidly prescribed and 
so the individual cannot shift his membership to other 
groups. On the other hand in a more dynamic society 
where the group membership is not rigidly prescribed the 
individual may belong to a number of organizations. But, 
membership of certain groups is essential ; for example, the 
child is regarded as a member of his parents’ groups. So 
he belongs to the same race, caste, class, religion etc., as 
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his father. When he grows old and particularly if he lives 
in a more mobile group he may escape from some of the 
memberships but not all. The boy who belongs to the 
barber’s caste would have to take the barber’s occupation 
if he lives in the village. If he takes up any other occupa- 
tion he will meet with disapproval from his own caste 
group in the village as well as from the other caste groups. 
On the other hand if he goes to a school and obtains general 
education, and also obtains some professional education 
he may not take up his caste occupation (14). He may 
become a teacher or a doctor. Thus the status of an indi- 
vidual is of two varieties : (a) there is the ascribed status 
which the individual gets because he is born in a particular 
family belonging to a particular group, (b) There is the 
achieved status depending upon the education of the indi- 
vidual, his ability, his character and achievements. As the 
society becomes more and more dynamic, the membership 
of the ingroups depending on achievement, will become 
more important and significant than the membership which 
is based upon his birth and upbringing. It may be said 
that one of the important aspects of the Indian Constitution 
is the stress on the achieved status in contrast to the stress 
on ascribed status which existed for thousands of years in 
Indian society. According to the Constitution no indivi- 
dual can be discriminated against on the basis of his caste 
group, sex and such other considerations. 

Thus, in the olden days membership of a small ingroup 
like that of the clan was the most significant. With the de- 
velopment of society, membership on the basis of clan, class, 
caste, and so on become less significant and membership of 
the race, the nation or the commonwealth becomes more 
significant. We have already seen that the ancient Indian 
concept of the ashrarnadharma has taken note of this essen- 
tial cliaracter in the development of an individual. In the 
Brahmacharyaashrama the individual belongs to the 
group into which he is born and he conducts himself so 
that his potentialities find an expression. On the basis of 
his education and training he enters into a profession, 
marries and sets up a home. He now belongs to a larger 
number of ingroups depending upon his achievement. But 
finally in the Sanyasaashrama he gives up his affiliation to 
all the various ingroups and now becomes a member of the 
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ingroup which includes the entire humanity. So, for the 
Sanyasi there ia no outgroup whatever. All human beings, 
in fact, all living beings become one ingroup and he looks 
upon them all with the same attitude, samadarsinah (Bha- 
gavad Gita, V, 18). 

However, though the human beings in different coun- 
tries and in different cultures are trying to outgrow the 
narrow limitations of the old formations, still they are 
unable to develop a world outlook. Ancient Indian thought 
itself had realised that very few individuals can rise up to 
the stature where they can look upon the entire humanity 
as an ingroup. It is not possible for a whole group which 
identifies itself and differentiates itself on the basis of 
colour, creed, or culture to develop this universalistic atti- 
tude. Consequently, the fears, loyalties and rivalries have 
now been shifted from the primitive clan level to the 
modern ideological level. So whole groups of nations and 
races join together to form an ideological block which looks 
upon members of the other ideological block as members 
of the outgroup. The notion “ if you are n^it with us then 
you are against us '' becomes strong and so the members of 
the other ideological block, as well as the members of the 
other groups which have not aligned themselves, will all 
be looked upon with suspicion and hatred. 

We have to realise the ingroup membership is not a 
permanently fixed feature. There are certain ingroup 
memberships which are permanent, but certain others are 
not permanent. For example, one’s membership within a 
family is a permanent membership. Though the individual 
may migrate into other areas he will still have affiliation 
with the village in which he was born, with the family in 
which he was born, with the group in which he was 
brought up. These affiliations may be so strong that he 
may come back and settle down in his village after the age 
of retirement. It is possible that he may be disillusioned. 
There may be a conflict in him as well as between him and 
the other members of his family. Anyway this illustrates 
the strength of the affiliation. But the other ingroup 
memberships may be given up more easily, and he may 
become a member of a new group depending upon his 
education, his interests, his wealth, his profession, his status 
etc. In fact in a city there are so many voluntary organiza- 
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tions into which he can enter as a member. Each organi- 
zation will have its own rules and regulations. If he is 
qualified he can become a member of these new groups or 
he may himself start a new group and get likeminded 
people to become members of this new group. So there is no 
end to the possibilities of change of membership. But the 
basic thing is that the ingroup feeling, the sense of belong- 
ing, is a highly personal matter. One may be a member 
of an ingroup socially but psychologically he may feel that 
he is not a member of that ingroup. For example, a man 
may belong to a caste group but he may not like to look 
upon himself as a member of that caste. He may repudiate 
the entire caste system with all its implications. -Similarly 
a man may belong to a professional group, but he may not 
like the work that he is doing, and the other colleagues in 
that profession. His interests may be in other directions. 
This may lead to a clash between his membership of a 
particular profession and his personal interests. For example, 
by profession a man may be an engineer but by interests 
he may develop affiliations with some artistic or economic 
or scientific groups. Such an individual will work as an 
engineer but his whole interest .may be with a non-engi- 
neering group. He may have to face a number of struggles 
because of this conflict, or he may develop a series of com- 
promises so that he avoids being a victim to the conflicts. 
Thus the ingroup membership is not permanently fixed. 

Nor is it necessary that an individual should have direct 
acquaintance with all the members of the ingroup. He 
may know intimately the members of his family and some 
others in the ingroup. He may know his classmates and 
his school fellows by personal contacts or merely by name. 
Other members of the ingi-oup, whether it is of caste or 
class or nation, he may know only indirectly. Thus per- 
sonal acquaintance and intimate relationship are neither 
necessary nor possible in all the ingroups, particularly when 
these ingroups become very large as with respect to caste, 
class, creed, nationality, race and so on. 

Thus, the feeling of belongingness to an ingroup depends 
upon symbols and upon hearsay. No one can have direct 
knowledge of all the members of one’s group. Still one 
feels a certain belongingness to one’s religion and so there 
are, close affiliations. Consequently when a stranger from 
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another state or another country who belongs to the same 
religion writes to one, he may be received with great affec- 
tion though probably that is the first and only occasion that 
these two members ever meet. Similarly, the child identifies 
himself with his family merely on the basis of hearsay. He 
may not have seen his parents much less his grand-parents 
and great grand-parents. The Hindu, when he offers 
oblations to his forefathers at the shraddha cereihoiiy, he has 
to recall the names of his father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather and offer symbolic food to these pitrus, though 
he may never have had any personal contact with any of 
them. In this way the shraddha ceremony tries to make 
an individual feel that he belongs to a family with certain 
noble traditions. This makes him a member of an ingroup 
with a past and with a future and thus makes him develop 
a certain attitude of responsibility to preserve it by good 
behaviour, by bringing up his children properly so that the 
fair name of his family is perpetuated and enhanced. Simi- 
larly, one cherishes one's caste membership on the basis of 
the symbols and the hearsay. The words he hears provide 
him just as authentic a ground for his life as do his daily 
experiences. By symbols one learns family traditions, 
patriotism and racial pride. Thus ingroups that are only 
verbally defined may be nonetheless firmly knit ”(2.31). 
The ingroup is powerfully influenced by verbal definitions. 
These verbal definitions may be based upon tradition or 
they may be only created, because of the needs of the indi- 
viduals or of the groups. For example, the U.N.O. is a 
verbally defined group whose ideals are believed in by the 
members who value their membership of that organization. 
It can be strong and powerful only so long as the members 
have faith in the verbal definitions. Otherwise the U.N.O. 
may go the way of th^ League of Nations. In India, for 
instance, the caste group is purely a matter of traditions. 
It is upon the basis of certain conformities that groups are 
identified. It is because the members cherish these tradi- 
tions that caste continues as an ingroup formation. The 
Harijan is as proud of his caste, as the Brahmin is of his. 
It is only when a person renounces caste for other kinds of 
affiliations that the influence of caste membership may grow 
weak. To give another illustration, inspite of the distance, 
inspite of differences in languages and beliefs, the people 
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of India look, upon the whole country as one because every 
child learns the names of all the rivers, of the hills, and the 
places of pilgrimage in this vast land. Thus though there 
was diversity in the political and administrative fields, though 
there is diversity in language, still there is an underlying 
basic unity so that from times immemorial whether a 
person lived in Kashmir or Kanyakumari he felt that he 
was an Indian. 

The ingroup membership thus, is based upon the sense 
of belonging, the ‘ we ’ feeling. When all the individuals 
look upon themselves as members of that particular group, 
there is the development of the sense of belonging. How- 
ever, we should not mislead ourselves that this ingroup 
feeling is the same in all the members. History has shown, 
personal experiences show, that any group can be pulled 
down effectively only by the members of that same group. 
The bitterest enemy is not a member of the outgroup, so 
much as a member of the ingroup. It was the Greeks who 
gave hemlock to Socrates, it was an American who shot 
Abraham Lincoln, it was a Hindu who shot Gandhi. So, 
the mere fact of ingroup membership does not imply that 
there is an undifferentiated uniform feeling of affiliation 
to every member of the ingroup. The greatest hostility is 
between the people who love each other. No two people 
can become more bitter enemies than the husband and 
wife, or the brother and brother or sister, or the parent 
and child. So the mere fact of ingroup membership does 
not imply that there is freedom from jealousy and rivalry 
.within the group. The thief in a gang is more frightened 
that a member of the gang may betray him, than that a 
member of the police organization may discover him. 
Similarly the labour union which is on strike is more afraid 
of sabotage from within, than of being crushed from with- 
out. Every, country today is more afraid of the fifth column 
within, than of the enemy without. 

So we should not mislead ourselves into thinking that 
all the members of an wgroup. perceive each other in tlie 
same way and have love for each other. Bfivalries arj| 
jealousies may lead to a good deal of hostility among the 
members within the group. 

Sherif and Sherif(15) have introduced the concept of 
Reference Group in order to explain differences within the 
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group. They have defined the reference groups as “ those 
groups to which the individual relates himself as a part to 
which he aspires to relate himself psychologically Thus, 
within the ingroup there is a reference group which is 
warmly accepted by the individual and with which the 
individual wishes to be included or a reference group 
may be outside the ingroup. For example, many educated 
Indians look upon the British, the Americans and other 
Western nations as a reference group. During the days 
before independence the ideal of a highly educated Indian 
was to send liis child to England so that he could study there 
and become a small “ Englishman For example, Nehru 
had his high school as well as college education in Eng- 
land. Similarly, Aurabindo Ghosh had his entire educa- 
tion from the elementary stage to the college level in 
England. He became thoroughly Indian in his outlook 
after he returned from England and has written many 
books expounding Indian culture. Even after indepen- 
dence, there is a great deal of eagerness on the part of highly 
educated Indians to send their children to the convents 
conducted by the Westerners or by Indian Christian mis- 
sionaries. As a matter of fact in many cities many convents 
have been established in the post-independence years be- 
cause of this need. Similarly our large programmes of 
industrialisation are based on the American or the British 
model. So, the outgroup itself may serve as a reference 
group. Similarly a certain section of the ingroup may 
serve as a reference group. In many parts of the country 
the Hindus of the other castes look upon the Brahmin caste 
as the reference group ; particularly in the South, there is 
a double attitude towards the Brahmin group among the 
other castes : they want to imitate them and at the same 
time they are hostile to them. Similarly in the North, par- 
ticularly in the cities like Lucknow and Delhi or in Hydera- 
bad the reference group were the Muslims. The Hindu 
would look down upon the Muslim but still imitate him in 
dress, customs and manners. Consequently we cannot agree 
with Sherif and Sherif that a reference group always implies 
a warm acceptance which serves as a model. It need not 
necessarily lead to warm affiliations. As Freud pointed out 
long ago there may be an ambivalent attitude towards the 
reference group, or a complete identification. Many castes 
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in the South have tried to elevate themselves by adding the 
word Brahmin to their caste name and by putting the sacred 
thread and reciting the gayathri at the dawn and in the 
evening. Such groups not only have the Brahmin group as 
the model but they also have love and admiration for them. 
There are also non-Brahmin groups which have the Brahmin 
group as a model and at the same time are hostile to them. 
Among the former there may be, what Kurt Lewin has 
called, “self-hate” because they want to be like the members 
of the reference group, they may develop a hatred and con- 
tempt for their own ingroup, their own caste. They may 
suffer from serious conflict because they would like to be 
incorporated with the reference 'group but they are forced 
to live as members of their own caste group and so they may 
tend to dislike the members of their caste groups. To an 
extent we find this among the educated Harijans in India. 

“^Social distance 

As we have noted above prejudice is revealed in social 
distance. It is the distance at which members of a preju- 
diced group hold another group and its members. The 
concept of social distance was first used by the sociologist 
Park (16) when he was describing the observed fact that the 
relative intimacy and understanding between the members 
of the different groups vary. In 1924 Bogardus(17) deve- 
loped a scale to measure social distance. He asked the 
respondents to indicate to which of the following steps they 
would admit members of the various groups in United States: 

1. to close kinship by marriage, 

2. to my club as personal chums, 

3. to my street as neighbours, 

4. to employment in my occupation, 

5. to citizenship in my country, 

6. as visitors only to my country, 

7. would exclude from my country. 

Thus Bogardus devised a list of statements which represent- 
ed the varying degrees of social intimacy or distance. He 
asked the subjects to indicate the classification to which they 
would willingly admit' members of a given group. It has 
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been found that throughout the United States people belong- 
ing to different racial groups have given a remarkably simi- 
lar picture of social distances for the national ethnic groups 
which compose the population of United States. Americans, 
irrespective of their ethnic group generally asserted that the 
English and the Canadians were the most acceptable people 
as citizens, as neighbours, as social equals, and as kinsmen. 
In other words all the various American groups have the 
least social distance to the English and the Canadians. On 
the other hand all of them agree to put at the other extreme 
the Hindus, the Turks and the Negroes. In between these 
two groups the Southern and Eastern European nations are 
placed. Now this general pattern of the social distance 
appears to be unaffected by factors like space and time and 
race in the United States. Students from all parts of the 
United States give substantially the same picture of the 
group of the various races. It has also been found that this 
social distance persists through time. Bogardus(18) 
obtained the first measure in 1926 and the second measure 
in 1946. The respondents varied in age from 18 to 35 years 
and varied in profession, though the people from the skilled 
and the professional people were somewhat over-represented. 
He found “ the population groups to which the great near- 
ness was expressed in 1926. . , maintained this role for the 
most part ind946. . . likewise the groups which were placed 
at the greatest distance in 1926 maintained this position 
with only one major exception, the Chinese in 1946. It is 
likewise true that the groups which occupied the middle 
positions in the scale in 1926 were accorded similar positions 
in 1946”. Hartley (19) and Spoerl (20) also found similar 
results in 1946 and 1951 respectively. Thus, we find the 
operation of the concept of reference group with respect to 
social distance in United States. Individuals irrespective of 
their race, income, education and occupation have the same 
pattern of social distance. The only dift’arence is widi res- 
pect to the position given by the minority ethnic groups to 
themselves, for example, the Jewish individuals would give 
the Jews a high place but for all the other groups they would 
give the same pattern as the reference group, namely, the 
JVhite Protestant majority. In the same way- an Italian or a 
Greek would place his group very high but would put all 
the other groups according to the prevailing pattern. Thus 
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the members of an ethnic minority tend to fashion their at- 
titudes in conformity with the members of the dominant 
majority. Only the conformity does not extend to the point 
of repudiating his own ingroup. Consequently he places his 
group high up while retaining the rest of the pattern. 

^ In 1951 the present writer (21) used a modification of 
Bogardus’ social distance test among the students in Mad- 
ras^State. The respondents were asked to indicate to what 
extent they would admit Brahmins, Christians, Harijans, 
higher caste non-Brahmins, lower caste non-Brahmins, Mus- 
lims, Parsis and Sikhs to the following social relationships: 

1. to kinship by marriage, 

2. to take food in your own dining room, 

3. as an intimate personal friend, 

4. as a guest in your house, 

5. as your neighbour, 

6. as an acquaintance. 

They were asked to indicate their preferences regarding 
each group as a whole and not with reference to any parti- 
cular individual of that group. It was found that 107 sub- 
jects out of 591 (18.1%) indicated that they would admit 
any one of the groups mentioned to any degree of social 
intimacy (10.8% women and 21.7% men),'^ 80% of the 
students indicated varying degrees of social distance and 
1.9% (11) did not give any response. 

On the basis of the number of times the various groups 
were admitted to the various social relationships the social 
distance was calculated. The greater number of “ Yes ” 
responses for the group the nearer is the relationship to it 
and the smaller the number of “ Yes ” responses the farther 
the group. On the basis of the distribution of the prefer- 
ence responses the following table (see next page) has been 
drawn up indicating the social distances existing among the 
groups examined. 

We find that each group ranks itself as the first in the 
order of preference. We further find that in general the 
higher caste non-Brahmins are given the relatively higher 
position by all the four groups. As regards the Brahmins 
we find that the respondents who are not Brahmins have 
given them a low position so that in the total preference 
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2. The figure shows the relative positions of the differ- 
ent groups according to the number of times they 
have been preferred. 
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they get only the third position. On the other hand the 
Christians get the second position in the group as a whole 
because they are given high preference by the Brahmins, 
non-Brahmins as well as Muslims. All the groups, except 
the Christians, give a lower place to the Harijans, than to 
the lower caste non-Brahmin group. We find that Mus- 
lims are given the last place by the Brahmins as well as the 
non-Brahmins, with the exception of the non-Brahmin 
women, who have given the-fifth place to the Muslims. On 
the whole we find that the Parsis, the Muslims and the 
Sikhs are placed at the lower end of the scale. On p. v324 
social distance is given graphically. The method adopted 
was : first preference and the last preference wer^ fixed at 
the two ends and the intermediate groups were put in bet- 
ween. This helps us to see how the outgroups are spaced 
far away from the ingroup in each case. We find that the 
next preferred group after the ingroup is far away in every 
case except among the non-Brahmin men who give a rela- 
tively close place to the lower caste non-Brahmins. This is 
the case, among the higher caste as well as the lower caste 
non-Brahmins. 


Hostile action 

So far in our analysis of prejudice we have seen that there 
are two factors operating. We first took up the cognitive 
factor and showed how there will be a set of beliefs con- 
cerning the group towards which there is prejudice. We 
found that on the basis of the traditions in the group as 
well as on the basis of personal experiences certain stereo- 
types developed and we have seen that the beliefs expressed 
in these stereotypes are very persistent and that they resist 
any kind of a change. 

Secondly, prejudice manifests itself in an attitude unfa- 
vourable to the other group. This is of the essence of social 
disttoce. The prejudiced group keeps the other groups at 
varying distances depending upon the intensity of the un- 
favourableness of attitude towards that group. Here also, 
personal experiences generally do not alter the social 
distance. Further, the group pressure will be so great that 
it is very difficult for an individual to give up social distance. 
If he gives up social distance, then he may himself be vie- 
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timised by the group. This is why for thousands of years 
the social distance towards the Harijans and the lower caste 
Hindus have persisted inspite of the attempts particularly 
by Buddhism, Vaisnavism and Saivism and other such relh 
gious groups to discover saints among the Harijans and the 
lower caste Hindus. Still social distance as well as the 
stereotype regarding this group have persisted and are 
active even today in the villages, inspite of the articles of the 
Constitution which are against- the practice of any kind of 
discrimination. 

We can now proceed to study the third aspect of prejudice, 
namely, action. Over and above the beliefs which are 
enshrined in these stereotypes and the attitudes which are 
manifest in social distance, under certain circumstances 
there will be hostile action towards the prejudiced groups. 
As we have seen above neither stereotypes nor social dis- 
tances necessarily lead to hostile action. Thus prejudice 
does not inevitably lead to hostility. It may just stop with 
a certain belief regarding the outgroup or a social distance 
towards them. 

Allport has given five steps to describe the range of 
activities that issue from prejudiced beliefs and attitudes : 
antilocution, avoidance, discrimination, physical attack and 
extermination (2.14). While one may agree with the last 
three items it is a matter for doubt whether antilocution, 
expresses greater hostility or avoidance. The present writer 
would put avoidance first and antilocution second. The 
five degrees of action arising out of prejudice may now be 
briefly described. 

1. AVOIDANCE 

Prejudice leads to social distance. Social distance not only 
creates a certain distance towards the group but when it is 
extreme it may lead to avoidance. Thus avoidance may be 
looked upon as the extreme expression of social distance. 
As Allport himself notes “ the bearer of prejudice does not 
directly inflict harm upon the group he "dislikes. He takes 
the burden of accommodation and withdrawal entirely 
upon himself ” (2.14). Thus, when we dislike a group we 
may try to withdraw from the group. This is a mild 
expression of hostility towards the other group while at the 
same time it is a manifestation of extreme social distance. 
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However, this is a civilized way of expressing dislike. As 
we have seen above, the right kind of socialization should 
enable an individual to have a love towards all the various 
human groups. But if there is any failure in socialization 
so that this standard of conduct and feeling is not reached 
it is possible that the individual may entertain a prejudice 
against a group. Avoidance is the least harmful expression 
of that prejudice because it involves no harm or injury to 
the members of the other group. 

2 . ANTILOGUTION 

When we have prejudice against another group, we tend 
to speak against that group, particularly when we meet 
like-minded individuals. It is possible that we may speak 
against the others even when we meet strangers who have 
nothing to do with either of the groups. In the opinion 
of the present writer this is a more hostile action than 
avoidance because there is injury done to the other group 
by decrying that group in season and out of season. The 
Muslim League for instance not only formed itself into a 
political ^oup against the Indian National Congress but 
started speaking against the Congress as well as the Hindus 
who formed the majority in India. We find a similar 
tendency even in the social relationships of individuals. 
When two friends have some kind of misunderstanding, 
they may merely avoid each other for some time, but if the 
hostility is greater, th6n they may start speaking against 
each other with other mutual friends. 

3 . DISCRIMINATION 

When the hostility is greater there may be discrimination. 
For example, the members of one group may prevent the 
members of other groups from employment. In some of the 
southern states of India we find such discrimination being 
practised among the various caste groups. So long as our 
cities and towns were small, and so long as there was not 
much pressure of the populations, the division of housing 
area worked satisfactorily. But with the increase in popu- 
lation the discriminatory practices became more pronounc- 
ed. For example, because there was housing shortage and 
because the members of the Brahmin caste had houses in 
the good residential areas of a town or a city the other caste 
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groups realised that there was a practice o£ discrimination. 
The present writer asked this question ; “ To which of the 
following communities would you let your house if it fails 
vacant : Brahmins, high caste non-Brahmins, lower caste 
non-Brahmins, Harijans, Muslims, Christians ? ” (9.195). 
It was found that 43.6% of the Brahmins (188), 54.5% of 
the non-Brahmins (290) 61.1% of the Muslims (36) and 
48.1% of Christians (77) asserted that they would let out 
the house to any one. As against this 36.3% of Brahmins, 
34.1% of non-Brahmins, 16.7% of Muslims and 6.8% of 
Christians asserted that they would let out the house only 
to the members of the same community. Tliis practice of 
discrimination in the letting out of houses is one of the 
important reasons for generating caste tensions between the 
Brahmins and the other caste Hindus in the last few decades. 
This has lead to discriminations in employment. In many 
of the southern states of India there has been an attempt 
to reserve employment opportunities in the Government 
services to a very large extent among the non-Brahmin castes. 
This has extended also to the educational facilities. In the 
same investigation the following question was asked : 
“ Should admission to colleges be on the basis of caste and 
creed ? ” “ As we have already seen certain sections of the 
community took to western education right from its incep- 
tion in the middle of the last century. But other sections 
for various reasons did not take to education at all or to 
education in the western style. This led to a great dis- 
parity in the educational level of the various sections. 
After the first world war all sections began to feel the need 
for education. Since the professional colleges and science 
colleges were few, while a large num^ber sought admission, 
it was found that the backward castes could get admission 
only when there was special reservation for them. But this 
idea militates against the notion that caste and creed should 
not be considered in pursuing a course of studies. Thus 
there is a conflict between the principle of equality and 
ideal of social justice. As this investigation was underway 
the Indian Constitution was amended in order to give 
power to the State Governments to take steps to regulate 
admission to the colleges so that the backward castes and 
creeds should get their due share ” (9.198). 

In response to this question it was found that the majority 
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of the group as a whole were against admission to the 
colleges on the basis of caste and creed. Only 17.3% of 
the group favoured it. The caste and creed breakdown 
revealed that 97.4% of the Brahmins, 65.9% of the non- 
Brahmins, 78% of the Christians and 55.6% of the Muslims 
were definitely against caste and creed being the basis of 
admission to the college. On the other hand 1.6% of the 
Brahmins, 24.1% of the non-Brahmins, 20.8% of the Chris- 
tians and 36.1% of the Muslims were in favour of caste and 
creed being the basis for admissions. The rest of the groups 
either favoured that caste and creed should be the basis for 
some time or did not give any response at all. Thus, pre- 
judice reveals itself in discrimination so that members of the 
other groups are prevented from employment, housing 
facilities, educational facilities, political rights and so on. 

4. PHYSICAL ATTACK 

There may be violence against the members of another 
group or against their property when there is heightened 
emotion. For example, during the 1930s and 1940s constant- 
ly there was violence and destruction of life and property 
because of the physical attacks in the communal conflicts. 
Similarly we find that in the 1940s and 1950s student-groups 
have been indulging in violent acts against the University 
property or the public property. 

5. EXTERMINATION 

This is the most extreme expression of hostility leading to 
a total extermination of the group as a whole. The Germans 
under Hitler tried to exterminate the Jews in Germany. 
Similarly during 1947—48 before and after partition in 
India the Hindus wanted to exterminate the Muslims and 
the Muslims wanted to exterminate the Hindus. This is 
the most violent expression of hostility. 

The point that we have to bear in mind is that prejudice 
against a group or against an individual may lead logically 
from avoidance and antilocution to physical attack and 
finally to extermination. This is why indulging in attack 
against the group has to be restrained. If it is not restrained 
the continuous attack against a group will lead ultimately 
to physical action against the group and finally to extermi- 
nation. So, the only way of ensuring against violence is to 
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prevent antilocution and antilocution can be prevented only 
when there is positive resistance to hatred in the minds of 
individuals. It is difficult to practise love for other people 
and the humanity as a whole, but it is not so difficult to 
train ourselves not to hate other individuals and groups. 
If we do not hate we will not speak against them and if we 
do not speak against them we will not physically attack them. 

Methods of 7’educing prejudice 

Prejudice, thus, arises out of the formation of unfavourable 
attitudes. So the problem of controlling prejudice resolves 
itself into the problem of the change of attitudes. In a 
previous chapter we have discussed this problem about the 
change of attitudes. We may close this chapter by making 
a brief reference to some of the important features regard- 
ing this problem. In India prejudices towards castes, ling- 
uistic groups, and occupational groups, have been of very 
long standing. There have been attempts right from the 
days of Upanishads and Buddha to control prejudice in the 
social relationships. Several methods were adopted and are 
being adopted in order to control prejudice. We may 
briefly refer to some of these in this section and determine 
the value of these methods that have been employed. 

It must be remembered that prejudices are formed over 
a long period of time in the life of an individual as well as 
in the life of a group. Prejudices are traditional and they 
are socially transmitted. Consequently the prejudiced 
attitudes are a part of socialization of the individual. This 
is the reason why a prejudiced individual hardly looks upon 
himself as prejudiced. He looks upon his behaviour as a 
normal “ natural behaviour. It must also be realised that 
prejudices are internalised social norms and so they have 
an anchorage in the ego system. This is the reason why it 
is very difficult for an individual to give up his prejudices. 
Because of this long process in the formation of the prejudice 
in the group as a whole as well as in the individual we find 
that any piecemeal attempt to control prejudice cannot have 
much of a success. Because attitudes are not formed in 
a piecemeal way attempts to change them through discrete 
information or specific exposure to this or that item have 
been highly unrewarding on the whole’' (4.675). It must also 
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be borne in mind that changes in attitude will take a very 
long time to be efEective in the individuals as well as in the 
group as a whole. A lack of realisation of this may intensify 
the prejudices rather than decrease them. For example, the 
Harijans, particularly the educated Harijans, are feeling 
that the prejudices against the Harijans are yet surviving. 
On the other hand, the non-Harijans are feeling that all the 
old traditions are crumbling and that there has been too 
rapid a change. Thus there are differences in social percep- 
tion between the two groups. While one group is thinking 
of the rapidity of change the other group perceives this 
very same situation as a very slow change. This is analogous 
to our perception of time. When we are waiting anxiously 
minutes look like hours. But when we are happily engaged 
in a social activity hours look like minutes. 

It is often asserted that if there are more contacts between 
the members of two prejudiced groups familiarity will bring 
about friendliness and appreciation of each others’ values. 
But this is only superficially true. Increase in the number 
of contacts may reinforce mutual appreciation or mutual 
hostility. So it does not depend merely on the frequency of 
contacts. It depends upon the conditions under which the 
contacts are established. Even when the conditions are very 
favourable it is possible that the prejudiced individual may 
look upon the other individual as an exception and thus he 
may not permit any change in his attitude towards the group 
as a whole. Often times we hear remarks indicating that a 
particular person is a very good person and is not typical 
of the group at all. Remarks like though he is a “Brahmin” 
he is a fine fellow or though he is a “ Harijan ” he is a very 
enlightened person are quite frequent. 

In India attempts have been made to reduce prejudice by 
increasing the opportunities for education and employment 
for the socially handicapped groups. These measures have 
brought in their trail social injustice. When one social 
injustice is set right it is possible that another social injustice 
might be perpetrated. In the southern states of India 
.while the non-Brahmins are getting facilities in admission 
to the colleges, as well as in recruitment to the services, this 
is operating against the Brahmin community. Because the 
children of various caste groups study together there is a 
greater tolerance today. But this should not mislead us into 
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thinking that all prejudices are eliminated. While the ope- 
ration of prejudice in one area may be eliminated it is pos- 
sible that prejudice may continue to operate in other areas. 
For example, the child of a higher caste may mix freely 
with the children of lower castes in the school, in the restau- 
rant and in other places. But when he goes home he may 
behave in a prejudiced way.^ This is because he is now 
accepting two sets of social norms. He behaves in school 
or college in a liberal way because that is the social norm 
at the campus. But when he goes home he may act in a 
prejudiced way because that is in conformity with social 
norm at home. We may refer to another aspect of the 
problem. In the last two or three decades in the southern 
states many castes and creeds started their own free hostels 
because the members of the lower castes realised the value 
of education in uplifting the caste. They readily came 
forth witii donations, so that facilities are offered to the 
children of that caste to get themselves educated. But this 
has brought about a greater prejudice to the outgroups. 
Particularly in the recent years the state itself has supported 
starting of a number of hostels for the Harijans. While 
the Harijan youth are getting facilities to get themselves 
educated, they are prevented from mixing freely with the 
youth of the other communities. Consequently attempts 
are now being made to see that there are no communal 
hostels, or at any rate no communal hostels are started by 
the state funds. The regulations are made so that about 
10—20 per cent of the hostel admissions are reserved 
for the general community irrespective of caste and creed. 
This measure in the long run will bring about an improved 
attitude in the social relationships of caste and creed groups. 

One of the important methods adopted to establish and 
perpetuate social distance is to have segregated residential 
areas. Attempts are now being made to see that there are 
no segregated residential areas. While living together in 
one residential area may lead to a reduction of prejudice, 
it must be realised that it may also lead to an increase in 
prejudice. So the person of a handicapped group who gets 
the housing facility in an area with social prestige may have 
to face a good deal of suffering before his family is accom- 
modated and assimilated socially. Prejudices take a long 
time to die. 
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Attempts have also been made to eliminate prejudices by 
means of social legislation. In the Constitution itself it was 
laid down that in India no individual should be made to 
suffer on the basis of caste or sex. Mere social legislation 
itself will not succeed in reducing or eliminating prejudices. 
It must be realised that legislation has a very limited success 
to start with. Legislation can become socially effective only 
when it becomes a part of the social norm. The legal norm 
which is not a social norm will be an utter failure. But it 
must be realised that a piece of legislation like the removal 
of the disability of Harijans has a long history behind it. 
Apart from what people like Buddha, Ramanuja, Basaves- 
wara and other social leaders had done in this country, the 
work of Gandhi prepared the way for the social legislation. 
However, for this social legislation to be effective there must 
be voluntary groups which take up this task and educate the 
public, so that the prejudices between the castes and parti- 
cularly towards Harijans is eliminated. 

Consequently we find that the only way of controlling 
prejudice is by bringing about changes in the social norms 
themselves. Prejudices against the Harijans will go only 
when such prejudiced behaviour is socially condemned. In 
other words, there should be a difference in social norm. 
What was the social norm, should now become something 
against the social norm. When a Harijan becomes an admi- 
nistrative officer his social prestige automatically goes up. He 
is a highly educated man. He is a man with an influential 
and respected appointment. He is now a man with a big 
income. All this will make him a person with high social 
prestige. On the other hand when people become conscious 
of his caste, they may have a double attitude towards this 
individual. The Harijan Administrative Officer should now 
understand the conflicts in the minds of the officials as well 
as the citizens. So he should not be sensitive to some of 
these expressions and manifestations of the conflict in the 
rninds of the others. By ignoring them and being insensi- 
tive to them he will help the peo]^e to have a greater admi- 
ration for him. If, on the other hand, he becomes very 
sensitive he may find that he gets into more trouble and his 
life may become, miserable. As Sherif puts it, Lasting and 
consistent changes in attitudes- toward outgroups can be 
expected (1) when individuals become psychologically relat- 
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ed to a new reference group with differing norms toward 
outgroups or (2) when the norms established in the indivi- 
duaFs present reference group are changed '' (4.674). This 
is where Gandhi had a very great insight into social beha- 
viour and thus was able to succeed in bringing about a 
reform which resisted for thousands of years. The Congress 
Party ^vhich was nationalist became the reference group for 
the country as a whole. Leaders coming from various castes 
with high prestige because of their wealth and education 
and because of their renunciation and sacrifice shed all their 
prejudices against Harijans and treated the Harijans as 
iDrothers and respected members of the community. Identi- 
fication with this reference group was able to transform the 
behaviour of the other groups, and this is one of the impor- 
portant reasons why we find that in the cities and towns of 
India untouchability, and other discriminatory practices 
against the Harijans are practically dead. It must, however, 
be realis6d that the members of the higher castes particu- 
larly the Brahmins, are now very liberal in their outlook 
towards the Harijans. On the other hand it is the members 
of the intermediate caste groups that are hostile to the 
uplift of the Harijans. The intermediate castes have two 
sets of prejudices. They are prejudiced against the Brahmins 
because they want to become equal in status with them. 
They are prejudiced against the Harijans because by this 
means they want to get social prestige for their own caste 
group. Very often we can feel superior only when we look 
down upon others as our inferiors. The disturbances in the 
Madras State in 1957 when there was a big conflict between 
the Thevars and Harijans is illustrative of this tendency. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELF 

Self as an integrating concept 

We can conclude this section on socialization with a brief 
chapter devoted to the problem of the development of the 
self. In the recent years the problem of self has come into 
the forefront in psychology because of the realisation of the 
need for an integrating concept to deal with individual’s 
experience and behaviour. As Sherif puts, it “ Without an 
integrating concept it is impossible to account for the con- 
sistency of the person and the day-to-day continuity of this 
consistency in his social and other relations ” (1.597). We 
can outline the way in which the self develops in the social 
setting as a result of socialization, and the .way in which an 
individual feels helpless if there is a disruption in his ego 
system due to changes in social relations. We can also 
briefly describe some of the effects of ego-involvements in 
relation to social relationships. 

Self, the result of a long process 

Recent work in social psychology, child development, as 
well as the study of the. abnormal behaviour show that the 
self is the result of a long process. All the various expe- 
riences of the individual in relation to other persons, 
objects, groups, institutions and values lead to the deve- 
lopment of the self. Further, self is not a simple unit. As 
Snygg and Combs pointed out, “ Although we speak of the 
phenomenal self in the singular it should not be supposed 
that the phenomenal self is a unit function ... it is composed 
of all meanings which the individual has about himself and 
his relation to the world around him ” (2.78). An individual 
identifies himself with his family, religion, caste, country 
etc. and he speaks of my family, my flag, my office, my ca^te 
or he asserts I am an Indian, I am a Mysorean, I am a Ben- 
gali, I am a Muslim and so on. All such expressions 
reveal his ego attitudes. “ What the person considers him- 
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self consists of interrelated ego attitudes. His personal 
goals, aspirations, expectations, stem from his ego atti- 
tudes” (1.580). As we have already seen an attitude brings 
about a consistency of behaviour. These ego attitudes bring 
about a consistency. There is a certain relationship among 
the various attitudes of an individual. As Murphy puts it 
“ Empirically the organism's wants, and therefore its atti- 
tudes are legion ; and its awareness of these, whether vague 
or clear, is an awareness of a cluster of selves spatially and 
temporally overlapping and fusing with one another, drop- 
ping old phases, adding new ones ” (3.489). Thus, the ego 
or the self is a developmental formation and it involves a 
number of attitudes towards other persons, objects etc. It is 
a developmental product. This is why there are cultural 
variations. 


It is not a unitary structure 

This view of self also helps us to understand why on cer- 
tain occasions there may be conflicts in an individual and 
probably a breakdown. We find that constituent parts of 
the self are functionally interrelated; it is not a unitary 
structure. Integration of self is a slow, long and difficult 
process. The ancient Indians asserted that many births are 
necessary before an individual is well integrated. Thus 
the concept of reincarnation in Indian thought is a recog- 
nition of the difficulty of integration of personality. . The 
self is not a finished product at birth but is something 
which develops and how it develops, what its constituent 
attitudes are, depend upon the family in which the indivi- 
dual is brought up with all the social norms of the group 
to which the family belongs and the education and the expe- 
rience of an individual. The ancient Indian thinkers used 
the concept of samskaras to explain this aspect of the pro- 
blem. . To develop an integrated personality, an individual 
will have to overcome a number of tendencies which are as 
it were ingrained in him due to the social norms of the 
group in which he has been brought up. Thus the self 
system in an individual is only a sub-system. It is not the 
entire individual. There are many biogenic motives in an 
individual which he has to incorporate with the social norms 
of the group in which he has been brought up, and the 
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ideals which he learns to cherish because of his individual 
growth. As Freud has show'n an individual's motives are 
in part unconscious. It is only as a result of a very great 
endeavour that it is possible for the person to integrate all 
the various biogenic and unconscious aspects of his perso- 
nality with his self. 

Three stages in the growth 

In a broad way we may say that there are tliree stages in 
the growth of an indhidual. The child starts at birth with 
a ninnber of biogenic motis'es like any other organism. 
The infant and child obtain satisfaction of all these bio- 
genic motives. But unlike the other organisms the child is 
brought into social relationships wdtii the mother and the 
other membei'S of the family for the satisfaction of these 
biogenic motives. This involves the second stage in the 
growth of an individual. The satisfaction of the sarious 
biogenic motives wall have to be in the context of the social 
norms of the group in which he has been brought up. This 
is what gives the cultural variations from group to group. 
Thus, the biological infant who has the same needs iries- 
pective of the group in which he is born, with grow'th be- 
comes a child who is definitely a member of the particular 
gi'oup because of the social norms which lie has assimilated 
by growing up or by being brought up in the particular 
cultural group. Many individuals are unable to assimilate 
all the social norms of a given group. Informal as ivell as 
formal' rules and regulations and law’s will have to be 
brought into force to make an individual conform to the 
group codes. The individual has to learn to fulfil his sta- 
tus and role expectations in the group. Thus, the second 
.stage of the development of an individual is itself a very 
long and difficult process. It becomes more difficult if the 
cultural level of the'group is of a high order ; it is a more 
easy task when the individual is a member of groups with 
simpler cultures. It is the recognition of this fact that has 
lead to the existence of various groups in Indian culture 
which are at different levels of cultural development. Pro- 
bably the present programmes of universal education and 
special facilities given to the backward castes as well as to 
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the rural areas may bring about a greater cultural unifor- 
mity throughout India. There is the third stage in the 
development o£ the individual where the individual tran- 
scends the culture o£ a particular group in which he has 
been brought up so that he becomes a genuine human 
being highly integrated and can feel perfectly at home in 
any cultural group. Such a man with a highly integrated 
personality m\] be free from the defects of ' ego-ceniricism ' 
as well as ‘ ethno^ceniricism. \ He will neither be selfish and 
petty-minded in his behaviour towards other individuals and 
groups and institutions, nor will he be entertaining delu- 
sions about the uniqueness or the superiority of the culture 
of the group in vvihch he happened to be born and brought 
up. Such an indiv^idual will in the true sense of tJie term 
be universal in his outlook so tliat he is unaffected by time, 
space and cultural peculiarities of the group in which lie is 
Ixu'n and brought up. Ancient Indian thinkers spoke of 
this stage in die growth of an individual as the stage of 
attaining the nioksha or liberation from ego-centricism as 
well as from ethno-ccntricisin. 

The formation of self 

During the present century a number of detailed observa- 
tions have been made regarding the manner in which the 
child develops (4 and 5). Secondly, Freud and other psycho- 
analysts have made very detailed clinical studies of the way 
in which individuals l^ve developed ^6, 7 and 8). Thirdly, 
Gesell, Piaget and others (9, 10 and 11) have conducted 
studies on the development of children. As a result of all 
these various studies we have now a fairly coherent picture 
of the development of the self. We can attempt to give a 
picture of the development of the self on the basis of these 
studies. 

It is now well established that the ego or the self is not 
innate. The child is bom as a biological organism without 
any self. Self is a product of growth, a result of bio-socio- 
interaction. As we have seen above the self does not 
develop merely through the maturation of the organism 
outside the social environment. Itard, Kamala and Amala 
did not have any self corresponding to that of the children 
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of the same age who have been brought up in the human 
society (see Chapter IX). As Piaget puts it the infant in 
the earliest piiase of his life lives in the state of ‘ undifferen- 
tiated absolute Freud has also drawn our attention to 
this. The momentary physiological needs of the child are 
very dominant. When he feels hungry or when he feels 
pain he starts shouting and it will stop only when his needs 
are attended to and satisfied. It is only with growth that 
the child realises that his wishes and whims can be satisfied 
only when he conforms to the society. 

It is only with grotvth that the child differentiates between 
his body and its parts and the other objects. It is only 
through manipulation of his onm hands and feet and other 
objects around him that the infant and the child differen- 
tiates between what is his body and what is not. Before 
long the infant discovers that there is a difference between 
hitting or biting external objects and hitting or biting parts 
of his orvn body. Further the child learns to differentiate 
between the individuals who care for him and the other 
individuals. Because his mother or grand-mother is res- 
ponsible for his gratifications as well as his frustrations he 
responds to them in a selective fashion. Before long he 
recognizes his mother more or less and extends his arms to- 
wards her. In time he is able to diffei'entiate between the 
various persons in the family on the basis of the differential 
treatment, facilitations' and resistances which he receives 
from them. He finds out who receives him warmly and 
who ignores him or rejects him. Tlffse feelings and recog- 
nitions of acceptance and rejection serve as landmarks in the 
development of the self. These are incorporated into his 
self and they leave a permanent mark on the individual as 
clinical studies have well established. The child who expe- 
rienced indifference or rejection will grow up to be a 
man with suspicion, bitterness and aggressiveness or 
withdrawal. 

By the time the child is two years old he learns his own 
sex and he finds that certain attributes and activities go 
along with being a boy or being a girl. This leads to iden- 
tification with the conception of one’s own sex ; otherwise 
there will be difficulties in ego formation. The boy who 
behaves like a girl or the girl who has an ambition to be 
a boy will be maladjusted when they grow up. 
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The ififluence of language 

All these aspects of growth are accelerated and facilitated 
by the acquisition of language. It is because the child 
learns to spea^ and understand when others speak to him 
that he is able to place himself and other people in the 
family as well as in the neighbourhood into certain cate- 
gories with certain values. This is how he imbibes the 
stereotypes about his own family and his ingroup as well 
as the stereotypes about the outgroups. It is again through 
language tliat he learns to value his toys, his family, his 
school, his village and so on. Further, language helps liim 
to extend himself from the present to the past. It is 
through language and particularly in a Hindu home, be- 
cause of certain rituals and ceremonials connected with 
ancestors, that the child learns that his family had a long 
past and he has glimpses, through the verbal communica- 
tions, of the dead grand-parents or great-grand-parents. 
Similarly it is through language that the child learns that 
the present consists not only of his experiences at the mo- 
ment but also of the objects and individuals and events 
which are outside tlie pale of liis experience. So the present 
is not confined to the actual experience. Particularly today 
with radio and otlier means of mass communication, the 
individual is aware of the happenings in various parts of 
the country as well as various parts of the world at the 
very moment the events are happening. Finally, it is 
through language again that the cliild learns about the 
future. He forms a more or less clear picture of wliat he 
wants to be. He is impatient that he is unable to go to the 
school like his elder brother or sister. He is impatient that 
he is unable to go to the office or factory like his father. All 
these help to develop a picture, more or less clear, of what 
he wants to be when he grows up. Thus it is that social expe- 
rience enables the individual to learn about the past, present 
and future and to develop a consistency in his behaviour. 

Internalization of external rules 

In his study of the way in which the children acquire the 
rules of the game, Piaget (11) has shown that the child first 
accepts the rules whicii are handed down to it from the 
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elders. This is what he calls heteronomy. He conforms 
to these rules as external rules. But he may not follow 
these rules very sacredly. He may yield to his desires and 
overlook the rules of the games particularly wlien he is not 
exposed to social pressures. Thus, the rules are at this 
stage external. They are not yet interiorised as ego-atti- 
tudes : with growth the child learns to interiorise these 
standards. This is a major step towards autonomy. He 
now enters into group relations r\dth others not on the basis 
of external rules but of internal rules : rules which are part 
of his self. We can see the resemblances here in the behavi- 
our of adults. For many adults the police regulations are 
external. They conform to them because of the fear of 
the punishment but when they are sure that they will not 
be detected they rvill throw overboard the traffic rules as 
well as the laws governing property and laws governing 
injury to other human beings. When an individual 
matures, these rules will be interiorised. He conforms to 
these rules not because they are external but because they 
become an internal necessity. This is the difference between 
the man who conforms to rules on the basis of fear of 
authority and the man who conforms to the rules by having, 
made these rules his own. Similarly in religion also we 
find that most of the individuals in a society look upon 
religious observances as external, as based upon authority. 
It is only very few individuals that look upon these religi- 
ous rules as autonomous, as issuing from within, so that they 
live according to these rules, not because of external pres- 
sures, fear of authority, or the fear of society and the neigh- 
bours, but because they are convinced that these rules and 
regulations are their orvn, or part of tire self, autonomous. 

Perceptual and conceptual levels of self 

Studies have shown that the earliest ego attitudes are 
formed in relation to one’s body and its parts. The child 
first differentiates its body and the parts of its body from 
the other objects. Thus, to start with, the notion of the 
self is on the perceptual level. What is mine and what is 
not mine is based upon the perceptions. With growth the 
child attains the conceptual level. The ego attitudes will 
now pertain to the family, the school, the creed, the club 
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and vSO on. The child, with growth, differentiates between 
the ingroup and the outgroup. He is able to find out the 
differences in attributes betw^een the ingroup and the out- 
group. Thus WQ find the paradox : the child’s notion of 
himself is universal to begin tvith, undifferentiated ; tvitli 
differentiation he is able to recognize the difference between 
his body and the other bodies and objects. With further 
growth he is able to differentiate between his group and 
the outgroups. It is only with a good deal of further effort 
that he will !)e able to outgrow this conceptual ingroup- 
outgTOup difference and reach a higher conceptual level 
wliere he looks upon the whole human society as an ingioup 
so that again he reaches a stage of non-differentiation. As 
^ve have already seen (Chapter IX) in the ancient Indian 
concept of the ashrwmas we find that there is a clear recog- 
nition of this gradual process of ascent in the self so that 
finally according to the Indian concept the smiyasaaslirama 
is the highest where the individual looks upon himself, not 
as a member of this or that group, but as a member of the 
humanity as a whole irrespective of time and space. 

Disruption of the self 

Occasions may arise wlien there is a disruption of these 
stabilised modes of relatedness. The various ego attitudes 
which are related to each other may undergo a break-down 
either because of some internal states of fear or certain 
frustrating experiences. Under such circumstances the con- 
sistency in behaviour may disappear. Beliaviour may 
become variable. There will be a loss in his conceptual 
level and the level of integration. Consequently the indivi- 
dual is no^v tied up with stimulus situation or as the ancient 
Indians put it, with the functioning of the indriyas. That 
consistency w^hich the individual had achieved through 
the inter-relationships of the various ego attitudes, 
particularly the integration which he had achieved in 
his self, is no\v lost. Consequently there is a regression 
to the child level of behaving. Similar change takes place, 
for example, in an individual, who becomes an alcoholic. 
His behaviour becomes childish. Similarly the behaviour 
of an individual with a serious brain injury is also childish. 
Thus, under circumstances like brain injury, or consume 
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tion of alcohol, or ego break-down due to frustrations, the 
individual’s behaviour regresses to the childish level. For 
example, during times of famine parents may sell their 
children to obtain a little food for themselves. Under 
acute privation a woman may lead the life of a prostitute 
in order to get some food. We have all seen the childish 
way in which the beggar pleads for a little money or a little 
cloth or a little food. He has absolutely no self-respect. 
He behaves like a little child, or even worse, like a puppy 
which cringes for some food. In a similar way studies of 
the behaviour of people who have been exposed to pro- 
longed unemployment have also shown the break-down of 
some of the ego attitudes. He may be ready to take any 
kind of work, even a criminal assignment, in order to gra- 
tify his hunger. This is the reason why we find that the 
modern governments take steps to see that unemployment 
relief is provided so that the unemployed person and his 
wliole family do not suffer from an ego break-down. The 
state accepts the responsibility of providing the bare neces- 
sities of life to every single individual in the state. 

With tlie formation of the self there are various kinds of 
relationships built between the individual and other per- 
sons, groups and objects. When all these relationships are 
functioning smoothly tliere is a sense of security in the 
individual. On the other hand when the bonds relating 
the individual to other persons or groups are disrupted, the 
individual experiences an acute sense of insecurity. When 
the mother threatens to withdraw the love to the child, 
when she threatens to. go away from the house, the child 
develops an acute sense of insecurity. Similarly an adult 
may develop a sense of insecurity when he finds that the 
bonds M^hich tied him with his relatives, with his friends, 
with his colleagues in the office or factory are disrupted. 
As we have already seen the child who does not find affec- 
tion in the home seeks it by becoming a member of a gang. 

Thus, one of the major goals for the striving of an indi- 
vidual is to find a place for himself in a group. Modern 
researches in child development have shown that the ex- 
perience of anxiety appears only after the ego formation. 
As Sullivan puts it, “With the appearance of the self system 
or the self dynamism the child picks up a new piece of 
equipment which we technically call anxiety” (12.9). To 
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begin with, the infant has only two sources of unpleasant 
experiences namely pain and fear. After the ego formation 
it has a third source of unpleasantness, namely anxiety. An 
individual feels anxiety when there is a failure in his rela- 
lationships with the other people or in his undertakings. 
He experiences anxiety even when tliere is a potential 
failure which threatens his sense of adequacy and his sense 
of self esteem- Thus, the sense of security and the feelings 
of anxiety and guilt are very closely interrelated witli the 
formation of the self and the relation of tlie self to the 
social gx-oups. 

Piaget has shown that there are tliree stages in the deve- 
lopment of the child with respect to playing marbles. The 
first stage is mere autism. All the fun consists in merely 
making and seeking bright objects move about. By the 
time the child is about 6 to 7 years old, he understands the 
rules of the game, but he looks upon these rules as absolute 
rules which are given from outside. For example, when 
Piaget asked, “ Where do tlie rules come from ? ” the 
answer was “ God ” or “ the City Fathers made them 
The child asserts that these rules are the only rules accord- 
ing;to which the play should be conducted. This is the 
stage of absolutism or heteronomy. At a later stage by tlie 
time the child is 11 to 12 years old he understands the 
social relativism of rules. When Piaget asked “ if everyone 
does it, will it be a real rule or not ? '5 the child of 11 
answered, “ If they do it often it may become a= real rule ”. 
When» he was asked : “ Why are there rules in the game of 
marbles?’* he replied, “So as not to be always quarreling 
you must have rules and then play properly When 
asked : “ How did these rules begin ? ” lie replied, “ Some 
of us came into an agreement and made them ” (i 1). Accord- 
ing to Newcomb (13.308) this is the stage of reciprocity. 
Sherif (1.597) calls this the stage of autonomy. Newcomb 
(13. Ch. 9) gives a picture of the development of the self in 
terms of these three stages. The new born child has some 
drives and these drives obtain relief. When the child is 
hungry he cries. When he is fed he stops crying and either 
plays for a while or sleeps. At this stage of autism the child 
merely experiences drives and immediate relief from drives. 
He does not take into account the reality considerations like 
the physical nature of the objects or the social regulations 
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and customs or the possibility of greater satisfaction through 
delayed or indirect means. The infant and child at this 
stage are moved by the drives or what Freud called the 
‘ Id ’ or ‘ wishes ’ or what the ancient Indian thinkers called 
the Iridriya needs. The child also finds the mother and 
other persons always associated with the experience of reliel: 
from drives. So he perceives tlie mother as an aid or an 
obstacle to drive-relief. Because the mother gives him 
comfort, her mere presence is a matter of relief. So the 
child who is crying may stop crying as soon as he perceives 
the mother ; he may start smiling and cooing when he per- 
ceives the mother. According to Newcomb, the child, at 
this stage of autism though he responds and interacts with 
other human beings, has not yet acquired the social roles. 

With further development tliere is a gradual break from 
this autistic stage. . The child discovers that he meets with 
resistance to his autistic demands from the otlier people. 
He finds that there are variable conditions intervening 
between the drive and the relief from the drive. For 
example, after a certain stage he cannot obtain his food by 
mere sucking reactions. He has to learn to drink milk or 
fruit juice, or water, from a tumbler. Similarly he perceiveS'- 
that a toy gives satisfaction when he manipulates it witli 
his hands or xvith his mouth. This leads him to demand 
the toys. But this demand of the toys also involves inter- 
action witli the mother and the other human beings. Thus, 
from the old position of the immediate relief from drive, 
the child now gets into a stage of realising the importance 
of variable conditions which intervene between the drive 
and the relief from the drive. Secondly, the child is now 
able to make more discriminations. He can distinguish 
between human beings who converse with him and play 
with him and the other objects. Among the human beings 
he is able to discriminate between the mother who comforts 
him in distress, and the brother, or father, who play with 
him and amuse him. He also finds that the mother, when 
she gives comfort, also prevents him from a number of acti- 
vities. Thus, the child's life becomes more complicated now 
and gradually he learns to take into account reality consi- 
derations. He learns that some tilings have to be done and 
some other things cannot be done. So what should be done 
and what should not be done are gradually learnt by the 
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ciiiid around the age of 3 to 5 years. The child of tliree 
may insist upon playing the same game or liearing the same 
stories. He forbids others to use his toys. He will not 
allow anybody else to sit on the mother s lap or put his 
head on the mother's lap. He is very absolutistic at this 
stage. Newcomb writes, '' But such forms of absolutism 
soon come to include socially shared notions of right and 
^sT'ong as well as merely private musts and mustmots uni- 
que to himself. These musts and must-nots whicli he 
shares xvith others are instances of interiorising social 
norms. They also correspond very closely to what Freud 
called the super-ego " (13.305). This process of interioris- 
ing social rules \diich starts at about the age of 3, goes on 
throughout one’s life. However old, however wise, a man 
may be, he will always find that there are new experiences 
and new situations Tvhicli make him alter somewhat, r In 
other words there is always scope for self-development. 

It is at this stage that the child begins to practise the 
prescribed role. The child takes a number of roles in his 
play. He takes the role of a postman, the policeman, the 
milk man. He takes the role of the mother, or the father. 
He tries to sweep the house, to read books and newspapers, 
to cook the food, and do innumerable activities inside the 
lioiise, as well as outside the house. This is not mere imi- 
tation. In imagination he becomes other human beings 
and talks as they talk. He may hold conversations within 
himself. He sets up his own shop and he sells sweets to 
himself and consumes the imaginary sweets and obtains 
** real gratification This is a very important step in the 
development of self consciousness. As George H. Mead 
wTote, The individual experiences himself as such, not 
directly but only indirectly from the particular standards 
of other individual members of the same social group, or 
^from the generalised standards of the social group as a 
whole to which he belongs. . . He becomes an object of 
himself within a social environment or context of experi- 
ence and behaviour in which both he and they are involved” 
(14.158). This taking the role of another person or putting 
one self into the other is sometimes referred to as '' social 
intelligence This role-taking involves anticipation. When 
the child is playing the role of another he is responding to 
the anticipated behaviour of others. Such an anticipatory 
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response is made possible by growth in the child with respect 
to time perspective. When the child hears the footsteps 
of the father he rushes to receive him and the whole ritual 
of taking up the child, kissing it, tossing it into the air, all 
these have to be gone through. The father must immedia- 
tely go to his room, sit on a particular chair and start chang- 
ing his clothes. The child helps in the same process. If 
there is any little delay or alteration he starts protesting. He 
becomes indignant. He insists upon the father doing the 
things according to the particular schedule. Thus the child 
is able to relate events separated by periods of time. Second- 
ly, the anticipatory response is facilitated by the develop- 
ment of language. When the child enacts the role of 
another he is anticipating the standard role of other people. 
This helps in his ordinary interaction with the other people. 
This is the way in which he interiorises the norms in the 
behaviour of other people. This helps him to guide his 
own behaviour in terms of the other people. By this pro- 
cess the behaviour of other people becomes predictable. 
When the child is interacting witli his mother he is not 
only responding to her behaviour but he is also responding 
to his own version of her behaviour as he has anticipated it. 

As the child succeeds in learning to take the role of his 
mother and other members of the family he. also succeeds 
in learning to take his own role. In anticipating the beha- 
viour of other people he is learning to modify himself ; the 
^role that he takes thus as his own role will correspond more 
or less closely to the role that is prescribed by others for 
his position as a child. In this manner children interiorise 
the adult norms concerning the role of the children. The 
child, by acquiring his own role is also learning to respond 
to the anticipated response of the other people. 

Reciprocity is the last stage according to Piaget and 
Newcomb in the development of the child. This stage 
involves the recognition of the reciprocity between oneself 
and other people. It involves the recognition of different 
perceptions in the behaviour of other people as well as in 
one's own behaviour. Consequently this stage depends 
upon the ability of the individual to make further differ- 
entiations and finer discriminations. In the absolutistic 
stage the child makes certain anticipations of his mother's 
behaviour. He becomes perplexed and resentful if the 
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mother behaves in a different manner. Resentment occurs 
when our anticipations prove to be inadequate. Similarly 
there is also a fixed ^Tew about himself, about the way in 
which he does things. This also proves inadequate when 
he meets, other children, and other people in other places. 
Many children as ^vell as many adults are unable to grow 
beyond the stage of absolutism. For them there are certain 
immutable ways of behaviour. This leads to a lack of 
adjustment and lack of growth in the individual. It also 
leads to personal unhappiness as well as social conflicts. 
Such an individual will be continually disillusioned be- 
cause he finds that his absolutistic standards are not ade- 
quate. But he is not prepared to recognise this ; it is due 
to inadequacy on his part rather than a lack of consistency 
in other people. 

When, the individual realises that his anticipations of 
others’ behaviour are inadequate, that the behaviour of 
other people involves many contingencies, he is compelled 
to learn a more complicated set of anticipations. The 
apparently inconsistent behaviour of his mother will be 
partly resolved if he succeeds in putting himself in her 
position at the moment. If he succeeds in doing this he 
will be able to recognize that the behaviour of other people 
is not something which is fixed and invariable but that it 
is dependent upon a number of conditions, some known 
and many unknown.. This is the essence of the ancient 
Indian conception of adrishta. This concept of adrishta is 
a recognition that it is not possible “to see ” (drishta) all 
the conditions in one’^ behaviour due to a number of cir- 
cumstances. This concept has become degraded into the 
same old concept of absolutism, that it is all fixed by un- 
known agencies. Full development of an individual is pos- 
sible only when he realises that it is impossible to successful- 
ly anticipate the behaviour of another individual under all 
circumstances. Consequently he must be prepared for some 
inadequacy in his anticipations. He should not feel frus- 
trated that the behaviour of other people is not according 
to his anticipations and develop a resentment against them. 
This is also a recognition that the causal relationships 
underlying behaviour are not simple, that a multiplicity of 
conditions influence the given behaviour. 

Another aspect in the growth of the individual is the 
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change in the way in which he Tegards certain kinds o£ 
behaviour. By the process of interiorisation what was 
merely a means to an end will now become an end in itself. 
^Vhile in the earlier stage he was behaving in the proper 
way in order to avoid the mother’s disapproval, now he 
behaves in that way for its own sake. This is what happens 
when the social norm is interiorised. Instead of waiting 
for the mother or father to say “ you should not do this ”, 
he is now in a position to tell Iiimself “ 1 should not do 
this ”. Consequently even wiien the individual is alone lie 
behaves in the ” proper ” way. Because lie lias now learnt 
to interiorise the social norm. 

Yet another significant development that takes place in 
this last stage is the attribution of attitudes to other people. 
He is able to realise that other people are predisposed to 
do certain things, to observe certain things, and to feel in 
certain ways, because they have certain needs and certain 
motives. If the child is able to attribute attitudes to other 
people correctly he ivill not only be able to anticipate the 
behaviour of other people correctly, he will also be able 
to guide his own behaviour in the social situation more 
successfully. In this manner the individual comes to attri- 
bute attitudes to himself. He develops a number of atti- 
tudes all of which go to make up his self. The stage of 
reciprocity involves the recognition by oneself, that one’s 
anticipations are due to one’s own attitudes, and that there 
may be a need to change one’s own attitudes. It also 
implies the recognition that the behaviour of other people 
is due to their wants and motives. It is a recognition, that 
if our anticipations about others’ behaviour is not adequate, 
it is because we have not taken into consideration certain 
wants in the other people. When an individual reaches this 
stage he will have very few occasions, if at all, to become 
frustrated. He will be able to develop and possess a stable 
personality. 

It must be realised that these three developmental stages 
of autism, absolutism and reciprocity do not occur stage 
by stage and inevitably in all individuals. 

“ Development is slow and gradual with many reversions 
to earlier stages. A child of four, for example, may have 
some remnants of autism, many characteristics of absolut- 
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ism and occasional moments of reciprocity. Ten. or twenty 
years later, he may still have far to go in pei'ceiving others 
in terms of reciprocity. The direction, however, is clear, 
even though the development is uneven and always incom- 
plete "(13. 3-10^311). 

Self jjencpiioit 

It is obvious that a person’s behaviour in any situation 
depends upon the way in which he perceives the situation. 
To us the significant thing is that in almost any situation 
individuals are likely to include themselves as part of the 
situation they are perceiving. Generally the protection 
and enhancement of one’s own self is a very strong motiva- 
tion in human beings. Consequently we find that a person’s 
behaviour depends not only on the situation in which he 
finds Jiimself, but also upon the way in which he views 
himself, and what self-attitudes he has. If his self-percep- 
tion enters very largely into the situation, his behaviour 
may be to that extent inadequate. As Freud put it, the 
individual’s behaviour is now determined more by his 
wishes " than by “ reality Adler also showed how the 
feelings of inferiority affect our behaviour and our attitudes 
towards the society as well as towards the family situation 
and work situation. Nexvcomb distinguishes between the 
self that is perceived as a means and the self that is per- 
ceived as an end, as a value. 

When the individual looks upon his own capacities, his 
training,, and his temperament as enabling him to succeed 
or fail in a given venture, the self is perceived as a means, 
as an instrument to achieve the goal. On the other hand 
if the preservation and enhancement of the self itself be- 
comes the goal then the individual’s behaviour will be con- 
ditioned by these self-attitudes. Generally, it is the indivi- 
dual, who feels that he is Jnadequate, or that the group to 
which he belongs is inadequate, that looks upon the self 
as a value \o be defended. This is the essence of ego-centric 
and ethno-centric behaviour. Always the individual is 
conscious of himself as a value and of his group as a value. 
When the self is perceived as a value, as an end in itself, 
then the behaviour of that individual is bound to be in- 
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adequate and lacking in adjustment to the situation. New- 
comb differentiates between tlie two concepts of ‘ self ’ and 
' ego ’ on the basis of the way in which the self is perceived 
as a value or as a resource. When the individual perceives 
his abilities, his training, his achievements as a means, then 
the term self could be used. ' Self ' as the more inclusive 
concept refers to the individual as perceived by that mdi- 
vidiial in a socially determined frame of reference. A 
person’s self represents his own side of his perceived rela- 
tionships to others. ‘ Ego ’ refers to a more restricted kind 
of self-perception, namely, the self as a value to be protect- 
ed and enhanced ” (13.328). Thus egoistic behaviour is 
motivated by the preservation and enhancement of the self. 
On the other hand, the non-egoistic behaviour is 
more objective, taking into account the realities of the 
situations. 

Modification of self 

The self perception depends upon the expectation of the 
members of the group to which one belongs. When our 
behaviour is inadequate there is the informal mechanism 
of social control by means of disapproval, frowns, avoidance 
and so on, other people make us realise that we have to 
realise our notion about ourselves. When there is differ- 
ence or lack of correspondence between our notions of 
our self and how others look at us, there will be resentments 
and frustrations. We may attach more value to ourselves 
while the people around us are unable or unwilling to 
concede this. Often times an individual becomes misan- 
thropic and bitter because he is mot valued by others as he 
values himself. In order that social behaviour is smooth 
there must be a correspondence between our perceptions 
about oui^elves and other’s perceptions about ourselves. An 
individual who is rigid and absolutistic will refuse to change 
his notion of himself on the basis of the way in which other 
people are reacting to him. This may lead to a fireak-down 
in the personality. It may even lead to psychosis. Thus 
we find that an individual who is realistic is constantly to 
modify his notion of himself and also he has to modify his 
notion of the other people. Otherwise he will have to face 
frustrations and break-down in personality. 
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The image of the self 

Each one of us has a more or less clear picture of our self. 
The self of an individual depends upon the pai'ticular 
pattern of the ego*attitudes which go to make the self. It 
is this which gives a consistency to our reactions from day 
to day. The'picture in our minds of “ourselves” is closely re- 
lated to and dependent upon what others think about us 
and expect us to do. So our picture of ourselves 
is intimately related with and dependent upon what others 
think about us. This is where we find that there is a very 
close interaction between the individual and the immedi- 
ate group in which he lives and works. He lives up to 
what others think of him and expect him to be. This is 
where we find that our self-respect depends upon the res- 
pect which others give us. If others do not respect us under 
ordinary circumstances most of us will have no respect for 
ourselves. It is only the highly mature individual, or the 
liberated individual, whose self-respect is not dependent 
upon or conditioned by the respect of others towards him. 
This is why people are generally very sensitive to what 
others say and do to them. Without our knowing it our 
little actions and words will affect very deeply the interper- 
sonal relationships. Intense jealousy and hatred arise out of 
casual, apart from intentional, expressions of indifference 
or rejection. This is one of the reasons why we should 
deliberately make the children cultivate respect for other 
people. When he respects others, they respect him, and 
when others respect him, he respects himself. Thus there 
is a chain reaction and this chain reaction is of immense 
significance both with reference to the development of the 
self and also the interpersonal relationships between the 
members of the group. 

Ego-involvement 

Sherif and Cantril have given a detailed description of 
this process (15). According to them an individual is ego- 
involved when one or more of his ego-attitudes determine 
his experience and behaviour. The concrete act of beha- 
viour depends upon the external stimulus factors as well 
as the internal stimulus factors. When an ego-attitude 
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enters as an internal factor to determine a person’s beha- 
viour then his behaviour becomes ego-involved. Conse- 
quently the behaviour of a person who is ego-involved is 
different from the behaviour of a person who is merely 
moved by the biogenic motives or by social incentives. His 
behaviour becomes more highly selective and more effective 
because it is ego-involved. Because these attitudes eater into 
behaviour his behaviour becomes more consistent. This is 
why the individual becomes more integrated. Like every 
organism, the human being has to satisfy the biogenic needs 
like hunger, sex, and sleep, but in an individual who be- 
longs to a cultural group, these needs will have to be satis- 
fied according to the social norms of that group. A man 
of the higher socio-economic status will not go and eat in 
a cheap restaurant. When he purchases the clothes he 
selects only certain kinds of material. Thus, ego-attitudes 
enter into the way in which he satisfies his needs. We just 
do not eat anything when we are hungry. We eat only 
certain things in certain places and in the company of 
certain people. According to Sherif and Cantril this is not 
a mere matter of social conformity, yielding to social pres- 
sures. They assert that this is due to the ego-attitudes 
which become motives in themselves which have to be 
satisfied. The individual’s notion of his honour, his code, 
his class, his caste all these may enter into the way in which 
he satisfies the needs. As Sherif writes, “ When we satisfy 
our hunger or our sexual desires in ways or directions 
which are out of step with our ego-attitudes we are quite 
in conflict. We feel ashamed and guilty ” (1.584). Gene- 
rally the motivation arising from ego-attitudes is more 
strong than mere id-considerations. It is only in case of 
ego break-down that a normal human adult will yield to 
id considerations. 

As Sherif and Cantril pointed out, when an individual 
is not ego-involved, he becomes more stimulus-bound ; like 
the little child or like the animal he reacts to the sensations. 
As the ancient Indian thinkers put it, the individual will 
be bound down by the indriyas. He sees certain things, 
or hears certain things, and he reacts to them either by move- 
ment, or by manipulation, or by vocal reactions. It is only 
when the individual builds up his self that his behaviour 
becomes more and more internally directed rather than 
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being dependent on the external stimuli. 

Under ordinary routine conditions o£ life our reactions 
will be neutral and not ego-involved. It is only under 
conditions of ' stress ’ that we become ego-involved. Expe- 
rimental investigations have shown that there is a big differ- 
ence between the way in which a person reacts under 
routine conditions and under stress conditions. One of the 
important educational problems today is to make the 
students become involved in their studies throughout the 
year rather than only a couple of months before the exami- 
nation. A mature person, a person who takes a great 
interest in the work that he is doing, will never look upon 
his work as routine work. He becomes ego-involved. "It 
is only then that he becomes efficient in his work and that 
he gets satisfaction not only in the work that he is doing 
but generally with his life as a whole. He looks upon life 
as, worth living. Of course it must be realised that the 
ego-attitudes do not operate in isolation. How a man 
works depends not only on the ego-attitudes but also upon 
his intelligence, temperament and other characteristics. But 
the significant thing is that there is a difference in our 
work when we are ego-involved and when we are not. 
“When the individual is ego-involved, he ‘tightens up’; 
he becomes less subject to variations in the stimulus field ; 
he deals with situations and tasks more in terms of his 
own claims and pretensions ” (1.589— 90). 
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CHAPTER XVI 


KINDS OF GROUPS 

Experiments on togetherness situations 

In part II we attempted to study the way in which indivi- 
duals interact with each other when they come together. 
In part III we have seen how individuals are socialized 
and made typical members of a group. Part III has assu- 
med that an individual is born into a fam ily whi ch i s a 
unit of a group organization . We have tried to show how 
new members of an already existing group learn to assimi- 
late the norms of the group and how they learn to iiccept 
the status and roles pertaining to the group. We have 
tried to show how the child learns the group norms as well 
as the role of a child in a family through a series of rewards 
and punishments. In this part we shall study how the 
groups themselves are formed and how the individual as a 
member of the group behaves in a group. We shall study 
what influence the group has on an individual’s behaviour. 
This study will also help us to obtain a more adequate 
understanding of the learning processes involved in the 
socialization of an individual. 

The word '' group ” has many meaning s. As. w Jiave 
already seen, one of the chief defects of sociai^iences is 
t^he use of termTm "daily ^ scientific work. A nmn- 

ber of controversies have arisen because the word “ group ” 
KasTeeh understood in different ways by different people. 
In a broad way, there is^ the more general meaning of the 
word group and the narrower and the more specific mean- 
ing of the word group. We use the word when we are 
referring to any aggregatiofT W^(5ngfegatioh pU huma n 
beifigsV ’When we see a number of individuals moving on 
the road in the ev&ihg in a city we call , it a group. Simi- 
l^Iy the people who are sitting in a bus or in a railway 
cofhpaTtment“ are' called^ gro The pilgrims who, are 
walking towards a town or a city to participate in a religious 
festival will also be called a group. On the other hand the 
members of a caste, the members of aTTiibrthe members of 
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a state are also called groups. Since we use the same word 
t6"fefer to various kinds of groups there is bound to be 
misunderstanding.! We also use the term group when we 
are dealing with mere classifications. |yhen we conduct a 
sample survey and interview a number of people of varying 
age, sex, education and socio-economic status we speak of 
them as groups. Actually these people have no relation- 
ship whatever wifh' each other. They may never come 
together but still the social scientist when he makes an 
analysis calls them groups.l/Thus the term group is used 
in the following three kinds oFcdhtexts; (a) Where a num- 
ber of persons are sitting together or walking together; 
here the essential thing is the physical proximity of a num- 
ber of people' coming together at a given time with or with- 
out any common purpose, (b) We__also, use the term group, 
for mere classifications when, we speak of tax-evaders, 
black-marketeers and so on as groups. These people may 
h^ye no relationship with each other but because they have 
a common characteristic we put them together and classify 
diem as a group, (c) Finally, ive use the term group for the 
members of an organization with a definite structure, people 
Who' have a loyalty and a sense of belonging to the given 
group. In this part we will be dealing only with the first 
and the third kinds of groups becattSe' they involve social 
interaction. They affect the behaviour of the individuals 
in groups in more or less specific ways. We will not take 
into account the groups of the second variety which are 
merely nominal groups without involving any kind of social 
interaction. 


The concept of the “ Group Mind ” 

Before we proceed further it would be useful to refer 
briefly to an old controversy regarding the concept of 
‘group mind’. Long ago the French sociologist Lebon(l) 
used the concept of group mind to explain the various 
charactefistics of crowd behaviour He asserted that when 
individuals come together as members of a crowd, they are 
in the grip of a ‘ collective mind ’ and consequently dicir be- 
haviour is very different from iheif behaviour as individuals. 
Terms like the ‘group mind 'I’ ‘ folk mind the ‘mob 
mind ’, ‘ collective consciousness ’ an‘d so on are used to ex- 
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plain why individuals behave in a peculiar way when they 
are memhers of a crowd. Lebon said that when a person 
is a member of a crowd his conscious personality disappears 
and it is his unconscious personality, moved by the collective 
mind, or the group mind, that is responsible for his 
behaviour.^ 

On the other hand we have McDougall (2) who uses the 
same term group mind as a concept to lexplain the beha- 
viour of individuals as members of highly sdiable enduring 
groups like the army or the churchj] He used the concept 
of group mind in oi'der to explain the behaviour of indi- 
viduals in such highly organized well-integrated groups. 
Among the outstanding characteristics of such groups he 
spoke of the continuity of the group, the self consciousness 
of the group with respect to its nature, composition, func- 
tions etc. ; interaction of the group with the other groups 
with different ideals, purposes and traditions and the orga- 
nization within the group involving differentiation and 
specialisation of functions. 

Thus, the same concept of a group mind is made use of 
to explain the peculiarities of behaviour of the individual 
in a mob as well as in a highly organized group like in the 
army. Similarly, attempts have been made to explain 
peculiarities in behaviour of other groups like racial groups 
(3) and caste groups. Allport (4) has exposed the fallacies 
in this kind of analysis of behaviour. The concept of the 
group mind, a mind over and above the minds of the. indi- 
viduals in that group, is not necessary to explain the beha- 
viour of the individuals forming the group. We should 
then speak, not only of a British mind, but also of an 
English mind, or a Londoner’s mind, in order to explain 
the differences in the social behaviour of these various 
groups. Similarly we will have to speak of a Bengali mind 
or a Punjabi mind or a Kerala mind and probably also of a 
Brahmin mind or a Harijan mind. In fact in any given 
town or city we will find differences in the behaviour of 
people living in the different areas. So we will have to speak 
of the mind of each area in the town or the city or even 
of each road or part of a road in a city. Thus, the whole 
problem reduces itself into absurdity. There is no doubt 
that there are differences in the behaviour of individuals 
forming different groups. There is also no doubt that an 
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individual behaves in a different way when he is a member 
of different groups. For example, the student behaves in 
a disciplined manner when he is in the class room or in 
the library, but his behaviour is quite different on the 
playground or in the cafeteria or when he is in the hostel. 
But to seek to explain these differences with the assump- 
tion of a group mind hardly takes us anywhere because we 
will have to invent a number of group minds to explain 
specific types of behaviour, not only of a group of indivi- 
duals, but of the same individual as a member of different 
groups. In the recent years this concept of group mind 
has been completely abandoned. We speak more in terms 
of “ group behaviour ” rather than in terms of group mind. 
We explain differences in behaviour in terms of differences 
in the situation, differences in status and roles, differences in 
social norms and so bn. We also realise now the significance 
of the interaction between individuals who are members 
of a group. Group behaviour is not a mere sum of the 
behaviour of individuals in a group since it is dynamic. 
Each individual influences the other individuals and is in- 
fluenced by the other individuals. A number of field 
studies as well as experiments have been conducted in the 
last few decades which are of immense value to the study of 
the behaviour of individuals in group situations of various 
kinds.,vln the following chapters brief summaries of the 
work done will be given and an attempt will be made to 
determine the characteristics of behaviour in the various 
kinds of groups. We can study the experimental results 
with respect to differences in behaviour of individuals when 
they are alone and when they are together with other indi- 
viduals. Next we may study the way in which informal 
groups are formed and how they disintegrate. We can 
study the behaviour of individuals in these informal 
groups. We will also study some of the techniques that 
have been developed to study the behaviour of individuals 
in small groups. Next we can analyse the behaviour of 
individuals in well-ox'ganized formal groups. In view of the 
fact that there are factions in our villages as well as in the 
towns, we may try to study why these factions arise and 
how we can help the individuals to become members of 
more integrated groups and overcome the disastrous effects 
of intergroup conflicts. We can next study the behaviour 
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of individuals, when they are members in an audience 
situation and when they are members in the unorganized 
crowds. Finally we can study the problem of leadership 
and try to show the way in which the leader affects the 
behaviour of individuals in the group and how his own 
behaviour is affected by the responses of the members of 
the group. 


Behaviour in iogeiherness situation 

As we have seen above Lebon drew attention to the fact 
that there are differences in behaviour of individuals when 
they become members of a group. Laboratory experiments 
were started long back to study the way in which being with 
other people affects various psychological processes like 
attention, associafion, memory and so on. Allport (5) got 
the individuals to work by themselves in ' alone situation ' 
and put 4 or 5 people around a table and got them to do 
the same work in this ' together situation each working 
independently. The time was constant for each person in 
the two situations." He made comparisons in terms of the 
quantity of work and the quality of work. He tried to eli- 
minate the effect of competition by having all the, subjects 
finish the work at the same time. He also prohibited 
any comparison or discussion of the results among them- 
selves. He gave instruction that when they ai^e in together 
situation they were not to compete with each other and 
that there will not be any comparison of the results to deter- 
mine who has done more. Allport reported that the majority 
of the subjects showed improvement in speed and quantity 
of work in togetherness situation. He called them “ social 
increments ”, He further found that the increase was 
greater for simpler tasks than for more comphSteOnteT 
lectual tasks. He found that the slower individuals impro- 
ved their speed more than those who worked fast. As 
regards reasoning tests Allport reported that there was a 
lowering in the quality of work in the together situation 
even though the quantity increased on the whole. Finally, 
he found that in judging odours individuals avoided ex- 
treme judgments of pleasantness and unpleasantness when 
they were in the together situation. In other words. Allport 
found that the unpleasant odour was judged as less unplea- 
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sant and the pleasant as less pleasant in the together situa- 
tion in comparison with the alone situation. We may 
recall that Sherif found similar results in his study of the 
auto-kinetic phenomenon where in the together situation 
individuals shifted their judgment toward a common 
standard or a norm. 

The other results of Allport particularly regarding social 
increments have not been completely substantiated by 
other investigators. Dashiell (6) repeated Allport’s work. 
He got the subjects to work simultaneously in separate 
rooms and to do the same work independently in the to- 
gether situation sitting around a table. He did not find 
consistent increases in speed in the together situation. 
This was further checked up by modifying the conditions 
a little. Each individual was usually made to work alone 
at different times. It was found tliat when an individual 
worked alone his work not as much as when several 
individuals worked simultaneously in separate rooms and 
when several individuals worked simultaneously at the 
same table in the presence ot each other. This experiment 
conclusively showed that there was competition at a con- 
ceptual .level when individuals were working in separate 
rooms at the same time. Physical presence of the other 
individuals is not necessary to bring about the element of 
competition. He also got the individuals to compete with 
each other in the together situation and he found that 
there was a big difference in speed W'hen people competed 
with each other in the together situation in comparison with 
their working without competition in the together situation. 
In another set of observations he got two people to watch 
the man when he was working alone. Here also he found 
that there was a difference in speed between working alone 
when others are observing him work, and working alone 
by himself. Thus, Dashiell showed experimentally that the 
element of competition as well as the element of observa- 
tion by other people increases the speed in working. * 

As we have already seen prestige suggestion operates on 
the work as well as judgment of individuals. Moore (7) 
demonstrated that mere presenting of the majority opinion 
to an individual is effective in changing his opinion even 
though the other individuals are not present. As we have 
seen, the political propagandist tries to influence the judg- 
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ment as well as behaviour of individuals by asserting that 
most people think that way or act in that way. Saadi and 
Farnsworth (8) found that subjects tended to accept dogma- 
tic statements very readily when they were attributed to 
people whom they liked. On the other hand there was 
resistance when the dogmatic statements were attributed to 
a disliked person. Thus, in our work, as well as in our 
judgments, we are affected by the opinion of the majority, 
opinion of the expert, the opinion of the people whom we 
like and so on. 

Asch (9) used a number of variables in order to study 
the influence of other individuals in together situations. 
He varied the size of the majority, the number of indivi- 
duals disagreeing with the majority, and the structure of 
the task. The subject had to judge the length of lines by 
matching a given lirte to one of the three lines recorded on 
a card. The experimentor had planted 8 people who un- 
animously made an error. It was found that the naive 
subject was greatly affected when he found that the majority 
in the group differed from him. When an unstructured 
situation was given so that the differences between the 
stimuli did not provide an objective basis for discrimina- 
tion, the subjects were influenced significantly by the erro- 
neous judgments of the ' planted ’ majority. On the other 
hand when there were clear cut differences in the stimuli 
and when the majority made obvious errors the subject 
was not influenced. However, he felt greatly disturbed 
when he had to disagree with the “ majority He felt 
relieved when the situation was explained to him at the 
end of the experiment. This experiment shows that the 
majority opinion was accepted when the stimulus situation 
was unstructured. On the other hand, when the stimulus 
situation was clear, there was no tendency to accept the majo- 
rity opinion, though of course, the individual felt bewilder- 
ed as to who was right, he or the majority. This is the typical 
situation when an individual in a group disagrees with some 
of the superstitious beliefs and rituals. Asch also tried to 
study the influence of the size of the majority on the judg- 
ment of the lines of the subjects. He found that when one 
person was planted the subject accepted the errors communi- 
cated by the other subject a few times. It increased to 12.8% " 
when there were two people to mislead him. It further in- 
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creased to 28.5% when there were three people to mislead 
him. It was found that further increments from 4 to 15 peo- 
ple did not lead to further increase in errors. Thus the size 
of the majority is an influence only up to a point. Beyond 
that point, increases in numbers does not affect. The same 
thing also happens in life. Though advertisers are fond of 
speaking of “ millions ” actually when we see that the 
product is used by two or three of the people whom we 
know or whom we respect then we may change to that 
brand. ■’ - 

Barenda (10) repeated Asch’s work with children from 
7—10 years of age. It was found that the' children tended 
to err in the majority direction more frequently than the 
adults. It was also found that the children were not so 
much upset by the absurd and obvious errors of the planted 
subjects as the adults were. This indicates that the child 
perceives his relation to the other people somewhat differ- 
ently from the adults. 

Thus, when other people are observing or doing the 
same task the effect on an individual’s experience and 
behaviour varies depending upon the factors which are 
operating at the given time. 

Uniformities of behaviour in small groups 

Bales (11) and his co-workers at the laboratory of social 
relations at Harvard University have tries to study the 
problems of communication when small groups of persons 
ranging from 2—10 people attempt at problem-solving and 
decision-making. They have attempted to develop stan- 
dardised methods of observing, recording and analysing 
data of the processes of interaction and communication. 
“ One of our basic assumptions is that there are certain 
conditions which are present to an important degree not 
only in special kinds of groups doing special kinds of pro- 
blems, but which are more or less inherent in the nature 
of the process of interaction or communication itself, when- 
ever or wherever it takes place” (12.146—7). The subjects 
are asked to consider themselves as members of the staff 
of an organization which has been asked to consider the 
effects of a case of human relations in a factory and advise 
the authorities as to why the people involved in the case 
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behave in that particular way and advise them about what 
they should do. Each subject is given a summary of the case 
material. After each person has read it, the summaries are 
collected by the experimenter. Thus, actually when they 
are discussing the case, different kinds of problems of com- 
munication arise. Firstly, there is the problem of informa- 
tion. Though the individuals possess facts relevant to the 
situation, there is some degree of ignorance and uncertainty, 
because they have jtist read only the summary of the case. 
They do not have all the facts, and they have not made a 
detailed study of the problem. It is only through the pro- 
cess of interaction they will be in a position to arrive at a 
definition of the whole problem and understanding of the 
whole situation. Secondly, there are problems of evaluation. 
Different members will possess somewhat different, values 
to start with. They are asked to advise the authority about 
the course of action. In arriving at a common value judg- 
.raent it is necessary for the group to arrive at ^ this only 
through interaction. Thirdly, there will be the problem 
of control. Directly or indirectly each member will try to 
. influence the other members in arriving at a group decision. 
The members face a number of alternative decisions or 
solutions, some satisfactory and some unsatisfactory. Conse- 
quently they will be influencing each other. This will also 
involve problems regarding status, leadership and so on. 
In the opinion of Bales these problems of orientation or 
opinion evaluation and control are relevant and characteris- 
tic of a wide range of interactions. 

The group has accepted to perform a task and it has also 
accepted to reach a decision. In order to achieve this the 
individuals in the group have problems of communication 
as well as organization, which arise in the course of inter- 
action. They have to communicate information as well as 
opinions and suggestions to each other. They have also to 
maintain social-emotional organization. Various kinds of 
solutions occur. These are checked up in terms of opinions 
that they have, and as a result of discussion, the individuals 
converge into some sort of a satisfactory solution. Thus 
there is a good deal of give and take as the individuals of 
the group discuss this problem and arrive at a solution. 

Bales tried to categorise the behaviour of the individuals 
as they discuss the problem and arrive at a solution. He 
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Social 
Eimotisnal 
Area : 
Positive 


Task 

Area: 

Neutral 


Social 
Emotional 
Area : 
Negative 



1, Shows solidarity, raises other’s 
status, gives help, reward : 

Ai 



2. Shows tension release, jokes, laughs, 
shows satisfaction ; 


3. Agrees, shows passive acceptance, | 
understands, concurs, complies : ^ 


4. Gives suggestion, direction, im- | 
plying autonomy for other : 

B i 

5. Gives opinion, evaluation, analysis, 
expresses feeling, wish : 


6. Gives orientation^ information, re~ 
peats, clarifies, confirms : 


7. Asks for orientation, information, 
repetition, confirmation : 

C< 

8. Asks for opinion, evaluation, 
analysis, expression of feeling: 


9. Asks for suggestion, direction, 
siblc ways of action: 


10. Disagrees, shows passive rejection, 
formality, withholds help: 


11. Sh-'ws tension, Si^sior help, with- 
draws out of field : 

1 

12. Shows antagonism, deflates other’s • 
status, defends or asserts self : 



KEY 

a Problems of Communication A Positive Reactions 

b Problems of Evaluation B Attempted Answers 

c Problems of Control C Questions 

d Problems of Decision D Negative Reactions 

e Problems of Tension Reduction 

f Problems of Reintegration 

The system of categories used in observation of interac 
tion in small groups and their major relations from Bale 
( 11 . 9 ). 
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found that the whole process of interaction could be cau 
gorised into twelve categories and that the problem are£ 
could be defined into the following four areas : positiv 
reactions, attempted answers, questions, negative reaction 
(see chart). 

Thus, the individuals may show solidarity or antagonisn 
tension release or intensification, agreement ’"bV disagrei 
ment, give suggestions or ask for them, give opinions ani 
evaluation or ask for them, and finally give information an- 
clarification or ask for them. Thus, in the process of con 
munication there will be instrumental-adaptive task area 
where information, suggestion and evaluations of these ar 
made or sought. But when a group discusses a problem i 
is not a pure intellectual matter, it is also a social-emotiona 
problem. We may like or dislike the information, sugge; 
tion and evaluations; more than this, we may like or dislik 
the individuals who give the information, make the sugge 
tions and offer evaluations. Thus there may be either a pos 
tive or a negative attitude. Bales has found that competen 
observers with hard training are able to correlate from 0.7 
to 0.95 in their categorisation. The observers will be si 
ting in another room and observe through a one wa 
mirror so that they are not seen by the participant; 
Besides, categorisation of the behaviour they also not 
down who speaks to whom. In a general way Bale 
and his co-workers have found that in any small group c 
2 to 8 participants 25% will be positive reactions 11*) 
negative reactions of the social-emotional area and 57); 
giving information etc., and 7% of asking information et( 
Thus, two thirds of the behaviour in such situation pertai: 
to question-answer area while the other one third pertain 
to the positive or negative social-emotional areas. It was als 
found that while there was some difference between th 
successful groups and the unsuccessful groups, the diffe; 
ence was not very much. For example, there was a highe 
rate of suggestion with 8.2% for the successful group £ 
against 3.6% for the unsuccessful group. Disagreemer 
was about 4% in the successful groups as against 12.8% i 
the unsuccessful groups. The work of Bales has shown ths 
in the unsuccessful groups some individuals will tend t 
disagree with the others and show antagonism. It W£ 
found that antagonism is shown by attempts to bring dow 
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the status of the other people or by attempts to defend or 
assert oneself. It was also found that the disagreeing indi- 
viduals may show signs of tension, as it happens at our 
Legislature and Parliamentary meetings ; individuals may 
withdraw altogether by a “ walk out ” and thus show their 
dissatisfaction with what is going on at the meeting. As 
we have seen above when the individuals are conscious of 
their own status then self attitudes become the ends to de- 
fend or to assert. Such individuals, because they are pre- 
occupied with themselves and their status, are unable to 
think of the problem on hand. On the other hand if indi- 
viduals in the group can be led to think of the task on 
hand there will be a greater proportion of positive reactions 
in the social-emotional area. 

Bales and his co-workers also found that groups with 
no designated leader genei^ally tend to have more equal 
participation than groups with designated leaders of higher 
status” (12.153). It was also found that in any group gene- 
rally there will be one individual who does about 40 to 
50% of the talking. When the size of the group is more 
than five it was found that in general about 3 people will 
do 80% of the talking while the rest of the people will do 
only 20%. Thus the man who is able to recall the rele- 
vant information, give a number of alternative sug.gestions 
and make evaluations of the information and suggestions 
of his own as well as of the other people, such a man emer- 
ges in the course of interaction as the prominent person 
of the group. This leads to the formation and differentia- 
tion of status. '' Efforts to solve problems of orientation, 
evaluation and control, as involved in the task, tend to lead 
to differentiation of the roles of the participants, both as to 
the functions they perform and their gross amounts of parti- 
cipation .... Both qualitative and quantitative types of 
differentiation tend to carry status implications which may 
threaten or disturb the existing order or balance of status 
relations among the members ” (12.158). Thus in addition 
to thinking and reacting to the task on hand the members 
of the group have also the problems of their social and em- 
otional relationships to solve. When there are personal 
anxieties or antagonisms, then the basic solidarity of the 
group is impaired. These emotional problems arise more 
and more when the problems of evaluation and control 
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become more prominent in the interaction. The social- 
emotional problems lead to a kind of status struggle and 
this may lead to an increase in the rate of negative reac- 
tions, It was also found that when the status struggles are 
satisfactorily solved, then behaviour of categories 1, 2, and 
3 will rise to the peak. There will be, not only a good 
deal of agreement, but there will also be an increase in the 
jokes and laughter reactions. This leads to the satisfactory 
solution and group decision. 

Gradations from togetherness situation to group situation 

As we have seen the togetherness situation has very elemen- 
tary social properties. It is just the presence of other 
individuals, whether they are observing us or doing the 
same tasks. We do not have any group properties here. All 
the various individuals do not feel themselves as members 
of a group. For example, when various individuals like 
the pensioners, go to the bank or the treasury on the last 
day of the month to collect their pension, they are just in 
the together situation. But if they meet each other month 
after month they may gradually form into a group. They 
may have interactions with each other which may lead to 
some kind of social norms and possibly also some kind of 
status relationships. It is possible that when a new man 
joins, the other members may have a different attitude to- 
wards him and probably after a few meetings, the new man 
may be assimilated and may feel that he belongs to that 
group. As Sherif writes, “ In the course of repeated inter- 
action over a time span among individuals with common 
motives or problems, togetherness situations become group 
situation. The appearance of a group is marked by the 
formation of structure (organization) and a set of norms. 
As individuals become group members in this process, 
differential effects of interaction process become more pro- 
nounced and more predictable in direction and degree’' 
( 13 . 181 ). 

We find a similar situation arising in the overcrowded 
third class railway compartment. When a passenger wants 
to get in all the people in the compartment join together 
as a group and prevent him from getting in. If somehow 
the new man manages to get in, he will in his turn, join 
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the rest and prevent somebody else from getting in. Thus 
an aggregate of strangers in the railway compartment may 
pass on from the together situation to the group situation 
when other passengers try to entrain. 

In the next chapter we can study the way in which groups 
are formed and how they function. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


FORMATION OF GROUPS 
Properties of the groups 

Experimental work as well as field survey work in the last 
few years have shown that two attributes are universally 
found in a group. A group includes only persons who 
share some norms and values about something. Further a 
group also contains people with interrelated social roles. As 
Newcomb writes, Thus a group consists of two or more 
persons loho share norms about certain things with one 
another and whose social roles are closely inter-locking ^'' 
(1.492). As we have seen earlier in the togetherness situa- 
tion neither of these properties is present. That is why 
we cannot call people sitting in a bus or people walking on 
a road as groups. They are merely in the togetherness 
situation. It is an ‘ aggregate * of people rather than a 
‘ group ’ of people. We have also seen that an aggregate 
of people may form themselves into a group,/ For example, 
during the rainy season due to heavy winds a tree may fall 
on the road. This may lead to an obstruction of the traffic. 
People going on the road in bullock-carts, or cycles, or cars, 
or in the bus, will all stop at the point. At this time it is 
mere aggregation of people. There will be interactions. 
This may lead to some kind of a group action to push the 
fallen tree, or to go to the neighbouring village and get 
men with their axes to cut the tree, and make way for the 
traffic to move on. Here we find that the aggregation when 
it is seized with a task, will lead to suggestions and counter- 
suggestions so that certain social norms will develop and 
also certain status differentiations, and finally to some group 
actions. Of course the group may be merely for the few 
minutes till the way is made clear. The members of this 
fleeting group may never meet each other in their lives but 
still at that particular time, to do that particular task, there 
is the group formation with the properties of the group. 
Because of the problem on hand and because of the social 
in tei action there will be on the one hand certain social 
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values which are shared in common and on the other hand 
some kind of a reciprocity between the various individuals. 
According to Sherif, “ A jroup is a social unit which con- 
sists of a number of individuals wto stand in (more or less) 
defined ' status and role relationships to one another and 
which possesses a set of values, or norms of its own, regulat- 
ing the behaviour of individual members, at least in matters^ 
of consequence tb the group (2.144). 

Groups are products of mteraction 


Thus, groups are products of interaction. This is generally 
overlooked when we are dealing with groups which are 
already well established like the family, the church, the 
state and the political party and so on. But, when we are 
studying informal groups we will see the processes under- 
lying the formation of groups. This will help us not only 
to understand the properties of the group but also to under- 
stand the way in which the individuals find their place as 
members of the group. We can see these processes operat- 
ing when a number of individuals are faced with a problem 
for which they do not have any ready-made solutions or 
established ways of behaviour. It is under such circum- 
stances that we can see the way in which a group is formed. 
In the recent years a number of studies have been made on 
informal groups of adolescents in street corners. Further 
experimental studies have also been made in order to find 
out how a number of people who were brought together 
form themselves into a group. Thus we must distinguish 
between the informal groups and the formal groups. 


Formal and informal groups 


We are members of a number of formal groups. We are 
citizens of our country with its own Constitution. We 
belong to a particular State with its own governmental 
organization. We also belong to our family which has its 
links with several generations which could be identified 
and our family is a unit of our caste and creed. We may 
also be members of our college organisations. Probably 
we may be members of a number of other social service 
organizations or cultural organizations. Now all these 
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organizations have been existing for some years or even 
centuries. Each group has got its Q>vn rmmis and as mem- 
bers of those organizations we have a particular status with 
other individuals having a similar or other kind of status. 
In the third part of this book, we have seen how each 
person is socialized as a member of each one of these groups 
and how we accept the beliefs of the groups to which we 
belong and conform ourselves to the opinions of the parti- 
cular group. We have also seen how we develop attitudes 
which are in consonance with the other members of the 
group to which we belong. Thus, in these formal groups 
most of the norms are pre-ordained. These norms are 
defined independently of the person who occupies the posi- 
tion. The President of an organisation, the Secretary of 
an organisation, the Head of the State, the Chief Minister, 
all these people occupy certain positions with defined 
characteristics. 

On the other hand we are also members of a number of 
informal organizations. We develop friendships and the 
friends as a group meet in a very informal manner. For 
example, when the college association arranges a tea party 
we meet as members of a formal group but within this 
formal group we have our own informal group. We sit 
with our close friends at the tea table. If, by force of 
circumstances we are unable to sit with our friends, and 
if we have got to sit at another table, we feel a little un- 
comfortable. The other members also may feel uncomfor- 
table. Still all of us are members of one formal group, of 
a particular association. Thus, there is a close relationship 
between the informal groups and the formal groups. A 
formal group has a number of informal groups within it. 
Similarly every informal group is linked with some formal 
group. In the formal group our roles are specified. We 
have' to behave according to the expectations of the group. 
On the other hand, in the informal groups we can develop 
our own roles congenial to each person. For example, at 
a tea party the members around each table will behave 
in a very free way indulging in a number of c jokes and 
laughter. Probably the time has come for the meeting to 
start. The President of the organisation may make a 
so-und and call the meeting to, order. Suddenly all the 
members will become quiet. Their attention is directed 
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towards the main table at which the President of the orga- 
nization is sitting and now the whole group becomes formal 
and starts its business. We have relatively more freedom 
as members of the informal group whereas we are constrain- 
ed to behave in a particular form as members of the formal 
group. 

Since the 1920s sociologists (3, 4, 8c 5) have made a number 
of studies about the small informal groups. Elton Mayo 
(6) of the Harvard Business Group studied the beha- 
viour of small groups in industry. The sociologist Mor- 
eno (7) studied role relations in small groups. Kurt 
Lewin and his associates (8) Sherif (9) and Bales (10) 
and others have conducted experiments on small groups. 
We have now considerable literature about the behaviour 
of individuals in informal groups. 

As we have seen above formal groups may have long 
history involving several generations. Informal groups are 
more transitory. But, it must be realised, that several large 
organizations have had their beginnings in informal groups. 
A number of worldwide organizations today like the 
Masonic Club or Rotary Club or Lions Club, the Congress 
Seva Dal, even the Indian National Congress itself, all 
started as informal groups. With time and because of the 
purposes which these informal groups were fulfilling they 
became formal groups. The Mysore State Adult Educa- 
tion Council, which is a vast organization today, started as 
an informal group with a few enthusiastic students and 
teachers in the Mysore University Union in the 1930s. Sec- 
ondly the interaction in these small groups is very intimate. 
There is face to face relationship and communication. On 
the other hand in the more formal groups the communica- 
tion may be only through mass media. It may be a, state- 
wide or countrywide or worldwide organization. . So we can 
learn about what the other people are doing only through 
mass media like the newspaper or special newsletters and 
so on. Yet another feature which distinguishes the informal 
group from the large organizations is the difference in 
flexibility. As the association becomes larger it becomes 
more and more inflexible. It is not easy to bring about 
new changes. A vast machinery has to be moved in order 
to bring about even a slight modification. For example. 
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any change in the law of the state would involve probably 
about a year’s work or more. On the other hand in the 
small groups there is considerable amount of flexibility. 
The state, for example, may be faced with a critical situa- 
tion and SO it has armed itself with the power of passing 
an ordinance which may be later on made into an act 
after the Legislature considers it. We have already seen 
how in the formal groups there are compelling structural 
properties. Each individual will have his own status and 
role clearly defined. In the informal group the status and 
roles are in formation. So there is a possibility of change. 

We find informal groups starting automatically among 
the children of the nursery school, among the chil<^iren in 
the village, streets. There are small friendship groups and 
play groups. These groups may develop structural proper- 
ties with time. Several of the football teams started as 
small informal groups and have now developed themselves 
into large organizations. In the schools and colleges we 
find a number of informal groups, cliques, and friendships. 
We find similar informal factions in the slum areas in the 
cities, and in the villages, in which the adults participate. 

We may now describe briefly the importance of the study 
of the small informal groups, the interaction and the reci- 
procal relationships of the individuals in the small groups. 
We can observe them and specify the problems as well as 
the activities of these small groups. This helps us to study 
the way in which the group is formed and how it is stabi- 
lised. We can also study the changes in these informal 
groups and how they disintegrate. We can understand the 
process of group formation as well as the process by means 
of which the individuals affiliate themselves and identify 
themselves with the groups. We can specify the conditions 
under which the group is formed and its effects upon the 
individuals. Thus the whole process of group formation 
can be brought within the scope of actual observation. 
Apart from this methodological reason for the study of 
these small groups, as we have seen above, informally orga- 
nized groups are very important in social life. They prevail 
at all ages of the life of an individual and they are there in 
all groups. Consequently it is a very necessary aspect of 
social life. 
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The essential properties of the small informal groups 

Before we discuss the essential properties of small informal 
groups it is necessary to bear in mind some basic conditions 
underlying group formation. As we have seen above when 
two or more individuals come together there is interaction. 
It is on the basis of this interaction that the group may 
be formed. Secondly, this interaction should involve com- 
munication. Thus interaction and communication are the 
basic conditions for the formation of a group. But it must 
be realised that these are not sufficient conditions for the 
formation of a group. Neither mere interaction nor mere 
communication by themselves are necessary and sufficient 
conditions for the formation of the group. We can now 
proceed to study the essential properties of small informal 
groups. 

Sherif has • indicated that four properties are essential in 
the formation and functioning of small informal groups. 
These four pi'operties are : (1) common motives conducive 
to interaction among individuals, (2) differential effects of 
interaction on participants, (3) formation of group struc- 
ture consisting of roles and hierarchical statuses and (4) 
standardisation of values or norms which regulate the 
relationships (2.151). ' 

1. COMMON MOTIVES 

Informal organization of groups can arise only through the 
interaction of individuals with, common motives. The boy 
in a street corner may learn on the basis of interaction and 
communication that there are common motives. It is this 
which leads to the formation of a group which may endure 
for a short or a long time. The village boys who have 
brought their cows for grazing may join together to 
organize a game of marbles or they may join together to 
invade the neighbouring garden and steal some fruits. 
Food, recreation and entertainment underlie many of the 
informal group formatiohs. Similarly the students in a 
hostel may form themselves into a small group when they 
know that their neighbour has got a basket of food from 
his home or a jar of pickles. They may invade his room 
and make him share his food with them. This may even 
lead to further activities like a boy writing to his home to 
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get packets of food for the whole group. Similar activities 
are reported to happen among the prisoners. In the villages 
and sometimes even in cities, the common threat of burglars 
may bring about an informal organization of night watch- 
men who will go from street to street in the night. The 
whole group is involved and excited over their duties. Par- 
ticularly individuals facing some uncertainties or insecurity 
in their social ties will somehow meet each other. In a 
political party groups may be formed because of certain 
threats or deprivations. They may organize themselves so 
that they can even pull down the leader of the Legislative 
party who is the Chief Minister. “ Therefore ‘ common 
motives conducive to interaction * necessarily imply that 
the individuals perceive, even though dimly, that others 
also face the same, problems and that cooperation with them 
has some relevance for the problem, even if only that of 
providing mutual solace (2.154). It is possible that the 
cooperation may not lead the group to achieve its ends. If 
the group is confronted by obstacles which it is not possible 
to overcome then it will disintegrate. It is only when it 
succeeds that the group becomes strengthened and continues 
to exist for a longer time. The “ ingroup feeling may 
develop. This in turn may lead to new motives and new 
goals. The sense of belongingness may provide a sense of 
security and importance. The boy who feels neglected in 
his home, the boy who feels that his mother or sister is 
preferred to him by his parents, may now feel a sense of 
security and importance in this new group and he may 
continue to be a member of the group to satisfy this new 
motive which has arisen. He may develop loyalty to the 
group and this may lead to new activities by the group. 

It is a familiar fact that a number of well established 
organizations came into existence first as informal groups. 
Recently several colleges, liberal as well as professional, 
have beem started in India on the basis of such informal 
groups. Retired engineers who have not been able to get 
their sons admitted into an engineering college or retired 
medical men or retired teachers in a similar situation may 
call for an informal meeting and when they find that several 
individuals are ready to respond and cooperate they may 
join together and form themselves into a committee and 
start colleges. Similarly new religious movements were 
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Started because of the sense of dissatisfaction of the few with 
the defects of the existing religious organizations. So we 
find that deprivations and threats serve as common motives 
to bring together a number of individuals so that they orga- 
nize themselves to achieve those goals. As we have seen, 
once a group is formed other goals may be set up and so the 
group becomes an enduring institution. On the other hand, 
if the members feel that the group is not satisfying the pur- 
pose then the group may disintegrate, 

2. Differential effcts- of intercommunication of 

MEMBERS 

When individuals interact with each other they perceive the 
other people as unique individuals with certain abilities or 
disabilities. As Asch puts it, the final outcome “ of inter- 
action with others and of the perception, of their actions, 
motives and emotions is that we come to know persons as 
having particular unique individualities ” (11.205). The 
individuals in the course of their interaction understand in 
a more or less definite way the intellectual and character 
qualities of each other. This leads to differences in attitudes 
towards each other. It is possible that due to a sense of 
belonging and a sense of security certain new aspects 
which, neither the individual, nor the members of the family 
of that individual had ever suspected, may now come to full 
light. Unsuspected characteristics of planning, ingenuity, 
perseverance, capacity to endure suffering for the benefit of 
the group as a whole, may all emerge. It is in this way 
that informal groups bring ou^ the hidden talents and 
aspects of our personality./ This is why there is a difference 
in the behaviour of the individual in the gang as compared 
with his behaviour at home. Parents are often astonished 
and similarly teachers when they find that the youth show 
evidence of new characteristics when they are in a new 
group. It is possible that these new experiences may or 
may not lead to a perseveration in the individual. It is 
possible that the individual may accept that kind of beha- 
viour only in that particular group and this may not be 
transferred to other situations of his life. This is why we 
find that parents as well as teachers are very sceptic about 
the informal gangs and they take active steps to prevent 
the formation of such groups. 
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3. FORMATION OF GROUP STRUCTURE 

When individuals with common motives interact with each 
other for a fairly long time, then a group structure will 
emerge. The differential effects of interaction will bring 
about certain expectations and if those expectations are 
fulfilled by the individuals then there will be hierarchical 
status within the group. One individual may become the 
leader of the group because of his talents and his courage. 
He may assume leadership and the group may accept him 
as a leader. If the individual succeeds in leading the group 
to undertake some cooperative work then his position as a 
leader becomes stabilised. This also leads to role-taking 
by the various individuals. ^fWhen the individuals coope- 
rate with each other to attain a common goal this coopera- 
tion leads to differentiation of functions and coordination 
of efforts. Each member will do something which he is 
capable of doing efficiently. For example, when half a 
dozen boys gather together and go for a picnic each will 
take his own role. One may get a few stones and set up 
an oven and get some firewood and start the fire. Another 
may take on the role of a cook, a third may become an assis- 
tant to the cook, the fourth may clean up the whole place 
and get some leaves to eat with. In this way there will be 
role-taking by the different individuals which leads to co- 
operation and successful attainment of the goal. To quote 
Sherif, “ In its broadest sense, group structure refers to a 
more or less stabilised system of inter-dependent relation- 
ships (status and role) among individuals according to 
their respective contributions to interaction toward a 
common goal. These relationships are interdependent and 
reciprocal, linking a given individual to every other indi- 
vidual in the group in certain definite ways (roles). In 
terms of the individuals’ respective contributions in various 
capacities relevant to the tasks, prol^ms, or goals signifi- 
cant in the interaction process, reciprocal expectations are 
stabilised for each member in relation to other members. 
These stabilised expectations for behaviour in the group 
define the roles of the group members ” (2.162). Thus, |he 
differences in ability and character bring about differeirces 
in expectations. This results in status formations within 
the group, as well as in the taking up of definite roles. 
When this group structure emerges, and the group forma- 
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tion is successful, there will be solidarity in the group. 
Each individual may be proud to belong to the group and 
he may cheerfully undertake the assignments and get 
intensely ego-involved in them. 

4. FORMATION OF GROUP NORMS 

Side by side with the group structure the group norms will 
emerge. These norms will regulate the behaviour of the 
individuals. Gradually certain approved ways of behaving 
will develop and the members who conform to these ap- 
proved ways may be rewarded while those who do not 
conform may be punished. Recognition and praise, or 
ridicule and scorn, will reinforce these group norms. 
Norms may also develop regarding the behaviour of the 
members of the group towards those who are not members. 
This will lead to social distance. The group norms develop 
because of the expectations which arise out of interaction 
of the members of the group. 

For mere togetherness situation to develop into a group 
situation, the interactions among the individuals must con- 
tinue for a fairly long time. So, time is a very important 
condition for the formation of the group. Further, the 
group formation occurs after a series of episodes. When the 
individuals join together at varying intervals and engage 
themselves in the group activities then the group becomes 
knit together. So, pursuing common goals successfully on 
various occasions leads to stabilisation of the group. 

Status stabilisation in informal groups 

Sherif and his co-workers (2.182ff) produced two groups 
experimentally and studied the status-stabilisation in these 
two groups. They found certain characteristic ways in 
which the statuses stabilise themselves in the course of in- 
teraction over a period of time. They found that those 
members who contribute effectively towards the goals of 
the group emerge into the fore^ound. Thus from a situa- 
tion where there is no status difference, gradually through 
the process of interaction they found that the individual or 
individuals who, are very active by their words and deeds 
assume the leadership status. The group as a whole accepts 
these individuals as- leaders. At the other end those who 
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are quiet participants assume the bottom position* In the 
course of time the members who are in the middle assume 
varying positions in the hierarchy so that after a time, after 
a series of episodes of successful working to attain the goals 
of the group, statuses stabilise themselves and the group 
structure takes shape. They also found that there is a good 
deal of struggle for the “lieutenant” position near the leader. 
The figure on page 384 gives the stabilisation process for 
two groups studied by Sherif and his co-workers. We find 
that there are some common features in the two groups 
particularly with respect to the emergence of the leader and 
the members in the bottom position at the first stage and 
the development of the positions of the sub-leaders a little 
later on and the finalisation of the middle and the^ lower 
middle statuses in course of time so that every member has 
a particular status and position in his own group. (See 
figure overleaf). 

We can now proceed to study the actual way in which 
the group structure as well as the group norms are deve- 
loped. As illustrations we can take up the field study of 
Whyte (5) and the experimental studies of Sherif (9) Bales 
(10) and others. 

YyWhyte's study of the street corner boys 

He studied the formation and function of informal groups 
in the slum areas of a big city. The children, the youth 
of the slum area, are looked down upon by the families 
who live in more respectable quarters in the city. They 
live in very poor homes. They are not looked after by the 
parents because probably both of them will have to work 
from dawn to dusk to get the wherewithal to support the 
family. These children do not go to schools nor do they 
have work. Whyte studied the unemployed and money-less 
young men who were around 20 years of age. They gra- 
vitated towards each other to obtain recreation, entertain- 
ment, recognition and security. Their sense of deprivation 
of biological as well as psychological needs leads them to 
meet and interact with each other. In the course of inter- 
action there is the group stabilisation with hierarchical 
arrangements of the statuses. In the group studied by 
Whyte there was a conflict between the leader and the lieutc- 
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nant. When the lieutenant was able to defeat the leader 
several times the lieutenant became the leader. The whole 
o-roup centred around him. Whyte found that the man 
who is able to plan escapades and entertainments, who is 
physically strong and shrewd becomes the leader. It was 
also found that once a hierarchy is formed the member of 
the group with the higher status has to lead a more strict 
life because there are several expectations placed upon 
him. For example, the leader has to be very generous in 
spending money when he is in the group. On the other 
hand, he had to observe very strict rules in securing money 
for himself. This is a typical phenomenon in all groups. The 
higher the position of the leader the greater the need for 
self-discipline. Unless he is strict with himself he cannot 
be strict with others. Unless he observes the social norms 
scrupulously he cannot punish the others for deviation 
from the norms. Whyte found this in the informal groups 
of the street corner boys. Similarly, thieves have very 
strict codes among themselves, and the leader of the thieves, 
like the leader of the respectable citizens, must have greater 
self-discipline. It was also observed that the group activi- 
ties usually originated from the leader of the group. Fur- 
ther the leader encouraged suggestions from the other 
members which involved activities in which the leader 
himself excelled. On the other hand, he would discourage 
the suggestion which involved activities in which he did 
not excel. This is again a very important observation re- 
garding inter-relationships between the leader and the 
followers and the types of activities in which the given 
group engages itself. This is how the leader is able to 
enhance his authority and prestige because he gets the 
group to undertake activities in which he is very good and 
so can lead the group to success, Whyte also observed that 
the group structure involved a system of mutual obliga- 
tions. Each individual expected something from the other 
members and responded to the expectations of the other 
members. This generated a sense of loyalty and group 
solidarity. It is in this way that the group was not only 
well-knit as an ingroup it also developed a certain set of 
norms which regulated activities of the group as well as 
the behaviour of the individual members within the group. 
Whyte also found that there were all kinds of frictions 

25 
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within the group fox status. When the members with high 
status did not fulfill the 'expectations or when the indivi- 
duals pursued goals which were not conducive to the goals 
of the group, there were frictions and conflict between the 
members. This might lead to a disintegration of the group. 
Whyte also found that the conflict may arise from outside 
when the group is unable to withstand conflicts with the 
other groups or with the society at large, there would be 
friction and mutual bickerings, fault finding etc. Another 
major factor of disintegration of the group was when a 
member of the group got a job or got married. When a 
member got a job he was unable to devote his whole time 
for the group activities as previously. So among these un- 
employed youth, as individuals obtained employment, the 
group would disintegi-ate. This indicates in a negative 
way the function and significance of the informally orga- 
nized gang. It serves a very significant purpose so long as 
the young man is unemployed and is unmarried. In other 
words because the young man has no work to do, no res- 
ponsibilities and hence no sense of importance, no social 
recognition, he gravitates towards the street corner gang, 
which gives him satisfaction for all these needs. It is in 
this way that the informal group provides the members 
with a feeling of importance, belongingness and security. 
On the other hand when these needs are achieved by em- 
ployment and by marriage he gives up the membership of 
the group. So merely telling the boy or the young man 
not to join the street corner gang, or speaking about the 
evils which arise out of this membership, will not lead him 
to surrender his membership. It is only when opportunity 
is provided for the individual to obtain what the street 
corner gang gives that it is possible to dissuade him from 
being a member. This is as far as the individual is con- 
cerned but as far as the group is concerned the best way is 
to get the ^oup to undertake activities which are in line 
with the social norms of the group as a whole and which will 
also provide for the needs which the individuals feel that 
they are deprived ofy This is the way in which in several 
modern cities by means of seva dais, scout groups, sum- 
mer camps, recreation centres and so on these informal 
groups of unemployed young men are given due recogni- 
tion and are encouraged to undertake activities which will 
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earn for them satisfaction and respect from the society as 
a whole. 

In the particular group that Whyte was studying he found 
that the group disintegrated when the leader, who was the 
“ soul of the group ”, gave up something in which the whole 
group was very enthusiastic. The leader announced that 
he would stand for election in a political party. The whole 
group was enthusiastic about this. Suddenly he' announced 
that he was withdrawing from the elections. The boys had 
no knowledge of the circumstances which led to the leader’s 
withdrawal. Their faith in him was completely shaken up. 
They suspected that the leader withdrew from the elections 
after making a bargain with the rival. This was a big shock 
because they never expected this behaviour from the leader. 
The intensity of the shock experienced is proportional to the 
level of expectations. This led to the disintegration of the 
group and the leader who was so powerful in knitting the 
members together became a powerless individual. He lost 
his ‘ magic The members did not care for him. Whyte 
found that before long a new group with a new leader was 
formed, probably with new purposes and programmes, of 
action. This is the characteristic feature of group beha- 
viour ; disintegration with the loss of leadership is a tem- 
porary matter ; in a short while new groups will be formed. 

Experimental production of group structures and attitudes 

On the basis of the field study such as that of Whyte regard- 
ing the spontaneously organized small groups some social 
psychologists have developed a hypothesis which they have 
tried to test by means of experimental studies. We can now 
summarise the work of Sherif and his co-workers (2.301ff) 
who conducted an experiment to produce conditions condu- 
cive to the formation of groups. They;^ tried to test the 
hypothesis whether individuals who have^ no' established 
relationships with each other themigyer jnto’ a 

interact in activities, 
with common goals. To test this hypothesis Sherif and his 
co-workers brought together 24 boy^of about 1^ years of 
age who were as homogeneous as possTBTe with respect to 
age, sex, education, religion, socio-economic status etc. 
They also took care to see that there were no previous 
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bonds of friendship or hostility among these individuals. 
Clinical tests were made in order to see that there were 
no “ problem children ” in the group. The boys came 
from Protestant American families of lower middle class 
with similar education. The experiment was started in 
summer in an isolated camp site. The nearest town was 
eight miles away. The study was made in 3 stages. We 
shall in this section summarise the results of the first two 
stages. The results of the third stage will be given later on. 
The first stage lasted for three days. The individuals were 
given maximum freedom to choose their friends, their 
activities, their rooms in the camp and so on. Thus this 
period was planned to study the techniques of spontaneous 
or informal group-formation among these boys who had not 
known each other previously. The four participant 
observers who noted down the behaviour of these indivi- 
duals found that there was spontaneous formation of clusters 
and emergence of leaders in specific situations. At the end 
of three days socio-metric choices were obtained during 
informal interviews. It was found that the clusters were 
from 2 to 4 boys. 

Observations of the second stage was started by deliberate- 
ly splitting up the group into two groups. The friendship 
groups developed at the first stage were deliberately split up. 
The second stage lasted for five days. The two groups 
chose two different bunk houses where they lived and they 
went for hikes and other parties in opposite directions. It 
was found that at the beginning some boys showed resent- 
ment at being separated from their new-found friends. It 
was, however, later found that these two groups developed 
well-defined ingroup organizations. It was further found 
that the most popular person became the leader. It was 
also found that in each group there was another person or 
persons who were quite powerful though they were not 
popular. But these powerful persons yielded to the overall 
leadership of the popular person. As the group structure 
was formed members developed positive attitudes towards 
each other and norms were stabilised. Each group chose 
its own colour, its own group name, its own signs and so 
on. It was also found that each group had it own methods 
of praising and punishing. At the end of this stage 
socio-metric choices were again obtained in infor ma l inter- 
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views. This revealed that there was a big difference between 
the choices at the end of the first stage and the choices 
at the end of the second stage. With the two groups of 
the second stage as the frame of reference, it was found that 
while at the end of the first stage 35% of the friends came 
from the ingroup and 65% from the outgroup, at the end 
of the second stage 90% were chosen from the ingroup and 
only 10% from the outgroup. Living together as an in- 
group 'for five days considerably changed the friendship 
formation among these 24 boysi^In the third stage which 
lasted for five days the two groups were pitted against each 
other and it was found that during this stage negative 
intergroup attitudes were developed. 

The results of this experimental work confirm the hypo- 
thesis derived from the field studies of the small groups 
by sociologists. 


Social factions 

We can now proceed to a study of the relations between 
groups. Historians, sociologists and psychologists have 
always been interested in the study of intergroup conflicts. 
Wc can differentiate between two kinds of group inter- 
actionsj (a) Interactions between two^iflfeent^giG^ 
for example, the Hindu s and Muslims , the white and the 
coloured people, the Brahmins and non-Brahmins, the Ma- 
harashtrians and Gujeratis and so on ; (b) there are also 
conflicts between two sub-groups wit hi n an ^ingroup^ We 
have the notorious faciiohs in the villages, group formations 
within the political parties and group formations within 
associations. In this section we shall attempt to study the 
basic principles involved in intergroup conflicts and hosti- 
lities of these two kinds. 

As we have seen above a group is a social unit with 
individuals who stand in more or less defined interde- 
pendent status relationships with one another and which 
possesses explicitly or implicitly a set of norms which regu- 
late more or less the behaviour of the individual members. 
By the term “ intergroup relations ” we refer to the rela- 
tions between two or more groups. As we have seen these 
groups may be within an ingroup. There may be group 
identifications within the group itself. The main thing is 
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that the individual should be conscious that he is a member 
o£ a particular group, that he reacts with another individual 
whom he regards as a member of the outgroup. However, 
it must be realised that these groups which we studied are 
not isolated and independent social units like the tribes 
studied by anthropologists. They are sub-units within a 
large group or within the nation. Consequently the pro- 
perties of these sub-units are determined by the nature of 
the larger social units of which they are a part. It will be 
profitable to study the relations between small groups so 
that we can study the behaviour and attitudes of specific 
individuals in a concrete fashion. Just as in the last section, 
here also we shall study first the results obtained by socio- 
logists in their field studies and then proceed to study the 
results obtained by psychologists using experimental 
methods. 

As we have seen above the study of intergroup behaviour 
has its roots in the work of historians. Several factors 
have been singled out and emphasised in accounting for the 
intergroup behaviour. For example, some have empha- 
sised the cultural differences as very important factors. 
Differences in national character have been stressed as a 
very important reason for bringing about intergroup con- 
flicts. Others have placed major emphasis on the role of 
leadership. The significance of individual motives and 
frustrations with the ensuing displaced aggressions have' 
also been emphasised by some scholars. In a broad way 
we may say that intergroup behaviour is the outcome of 
(a) internal factors like motives, attitudes etc., in the indi- 
vidual members and (b) external factors like the situa- 
tional, the organizational, the socio-economic etc. It must 
further be realised that all these various factors are opera- 
tive as interdependent factors in producing social conflicts. 

Factions in Indian villages 

Oscar Lewis and Dhillon (12) have made a study of the 
factions in a northern Indian village, using the field study 
method. They tried to find out the prevalent motives and 
the prevalent habits 'of the villagers. They also tried to 
find out the significant characteristics of leadership and 
group action in the villages. The village faction is a very 
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Strong group with constructive and positive functions. It 
may be a kinship group. It affords its members help and 
protection, while it is hostile or merely indifferent to the 
other factions in the village. Age and birth are very impor- 
tant bases for leadership in the village. These factions unite 
temporarily when the whole village is faced with a crisis, 
or when the whole village has to cooperate to start a 
school or some such constructive work. It is also found 
that with increase in education, leadership basis is chang- 
ing. Mere considerations of birth and age are no longer 
realistic. Leadership today is depending more on educa- 
tion and the possession of requisite knowledge and skill. 

This study has further shown that factions are neither 
the unmitigated evil, nor are they unchangeable, as it is 
generally believed. It was found that factions are cbnstantly 
changing. 

It was found that a private interview is almost impossible 
in a village. This is one of the characteristic features of 
social behaviour in a village that when two people are 
talking others become interested in the conversation. So 
there is no question of privacy in the village. There is 
common participation. It was also found that the factions 
operate across village lines. They include other villages 
around. In a village of 150 families with a population of 
1095 there were six factions among the 78 Jat families, two 
among the 20 Chamar families, two among the ten Bhangi 
families. It was found that from 1915—1930 there were 
only three factions among the Jat families. It was only since 
1930 that the faction groups increased. It was further 
found that the faction is primarily a kinship unit, the mem- 
bership being on the family basis and- not on individual 
basis.. There is the proverb “ the enemy of your enemy is 
your friend”. That is the way in which the families got 
related to each other. The factions operate as more or less 
cohesive units on ceremonial occasions, in court litigations, 
and in local, state or national elections. The families did 
not visit each other if they belonged to different factions. 
Further there is vicious gossip about the members of the 
rival factions, but direct attack in public is rare. The 
study also revealed that those factions, which are relatively 
neutral and which have friendly relations with all the 
groups, are the most influential in the village. All the 
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various factions cooperate on major occasions like funerals, 
building village works or cleaning the village pond. Another 
unique feature is that they present the appearance of unity 
to the outsiders. For example, if two men of hostile fac- 
tions have their daughters married in the same village each 
man will visit both the girls so that the people of the other 
village get the notion of harmonious relationships. The 
authors have drawn a sociogram among these six factions of 
the Jats. They further found that these factions are his- 
torical, tracing their hostilities, some to a 100 years, and 
some even to 200 years. Consequently the authors state 
that the faction is a basic aspect of the traditional village 
social organization like caste or gotra. The members of 
the factions help each other and this is one of the basic 
factors leading to the stability and perpetuation of the 
faction. 

The villagers themselves are aware of the reasons which 
bring about factions and quarrels. There is a popular say- 
ing among the villagers that factions revolve round 
“ wealth, woman and land Disputes over house sites 
and irrigation rights, quarrels regarding inheritance of 
land, adoption of sons, quarrels over sexual offences, and 
quarrels which lead to murders, these cause and accentuate 
the factions. It was further found that the number of 
factions increased very sharply since 1939. Factors like the 
rapid rise in population, the gradual weakening of the joint 
family, the increased education and the increased vertical 
economic mobility are held to be responsible for the num- 
ber of factions. The authors hope that these very factors 
may ultimately lead to the elimination of factions based 
on kinship, particularly education may lead to friendships 
which are of the non-kinship variety and ultimately to 
leadership which is of non-kinship variety. Because caste 
and kinship are of the very core of the village social organi- 
zation, the village community is not a cohesive unit. Kin- 
ship leads to close affiliation with the other villages because 
the loyalties are primarily to. one’s own family and to one’s 
own caste group. There is no loyalty towards the village 
as such. Another feature is that the decision-making 
process is left to the ‘ caste panchayat. ’ This is why the 
‘ village panchayat ’ is not in an effective position. Further 
in the caste panchayat the leader has really no freedom to 
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make any decision for the group as a whole. According 
to the social norms of the caste panchayat, the leader has 
to convene the group, consult, and then arrive at a deci- 
sion. This implies that the leader by himself cannot make 
a decision and cannot expect to get the full support of the 
group for the decision that he has made. This is where 
the caste panchayat democracy is different from the modern 
constitutional democracy where the group delegates its 
authority to the individual who is selected to represent 
it. The theoretical assumption behind the modern 
democratic system is that an individual is capable of inde- 
pendent thinking and arriving at his own decisions. On 
the other hand the faction leader or the caste panchayat 
leader is essentially a spokesman for the group of the fami- 
lies but has little authority to make independent decisions 
or to exercise power over the group. 

This study also reveals that there is no such thing as a 
village-wide leadership. There are no outstanding citizens 
who are popular in the villages as a whole or respected as 
the village heroes. This is due to the fact that there is a 
constant effort to play down individual differences. Accord- 
ing to Oscar Lewis and Dhillon, this playing down of indi- 
vidual differences is one of the crucial values in the village 
culture. Probably it may be generalised that this is a cru- 
cial value in towns and cities as well. There is constantly 
the effort to minimise rank and status differences. Recog- 
nition is not given to any outstanding achievement because 
no achievement is looked upon as outstanding. This is 
why, probably, we find that till recently the biographies of 
outstanding men of India of the 19th and 20th centuries 
have been written by foreigners rather than by Indians. 
An Indian is looked upon as outstanding if he achieves 
reputation in foreign countries. There is a comnaon 
saying in Kannada “ The medicinal plant in the backyard 
of one’s house has no value The second condition which 
leads to the recognition of an individual’s achievement is 
based on supreme sacrifice (tyaga). It is only under these 
two conditions, foreign recognition and genuine sacrifice, 
that there is a status difference. Otherwise any outstand- 
ing achievement tends to be played down. There is yet 
the emphasis for ascribed status. There is respect for the 
position itself rather than for the individual’s achievement. 
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what is popularly recognized as the sthanabala. The 
man who gets that position will be respected not because 
of his merits, not because of his achievements, but simply 
because he is occupying that position. Yet another aspect 
of the leadership pattern in the villages and probably of 
the towns and cities as well, is the stress on age. The inves- 
tigators found that most of the leaders of the several factions 
in the village studied, were over 40 years. This implies 
once again the strength of the ascribed status rather thin 
achieved status. All these factors make it difficult for an 
individual with talents to achieve a village- wide leadership. 
Probably this also explains why in the various political 
parties in the various states we find that caste plays such 
an important part in Indian democracy today. The same 
problems as are found in the village leadership appear to be 
present in the leadership in the whole state as well. 

Lewis and Dhillon try to show that these village factions 
have both positive as well as negative aspects which are 
very significant for the community development work in 
the villages. ' The existence of factions provides a readymade 
channel to communicate with a large number of families. 
They also provide cooperative groups who may gather 
together. There is a close relationship between the leader 
and the members of the group which is not a feature among 
the modern western nations. They also believe that it may 
be possible to channelise the hostilities between groups into 
positive and constructive directions. As regards the nega- 
tive aspects they find that the official headman of the village 
has really no control over the whole village because of the 
existence of these factions. They found that association with 
the official headman of the village may find a large portion 
of the villagers hostile to them. They report that it took 
them six weeks to overcome the difficulties which arose by 
their contacting first a government serv'ant who was a 
member of one of the factions. All the other groups kept 
away from the investigators because they were associating 
with a member of one of the factions. In order to check 
some of these findings the investigators convened, for experi- 
mental purposes, a meeting of the faction leaders. They 
kept careful notes of the conversation and behaviour of 
every member of the group. It was found that within half 
an hour there were open attacks against each other. The 
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ostensible purpose of the meeting was to find out what the 
village leaders would do to promote the welfare of the vil- 
lage. After a good deal of discussion they agreed to clean 
the village pond and promised to contribute only labour 
and not money. This decision appeared to be more to 
please the community project officers rather than for the 
welfare of their own village. Finally one of the more ag- 
gressive and sophisticated faction leaders stood up and 
asserted that some money could also be collected and pro- 
mised that his group would contribute a sum of Rs. 100/- 
more than any other group in the village. This led to 
various leaders promising to collect money. 

Lewis and Dhillon also report about an incident which 
helps us to understand the behaviour of the people in the 
village. One of the project executive officers came to the 
village accompanied by the headmaster of a secondary 
school of a neighbouring village. He called for a meeting 
of the villagers and it was found that only a few of them 
turned up and the meeting was very dull. The officer left 
with a feeling that the villagers were apathetic. Later en- 
quiry revealed that the headmaster who accompanied the 
project executive officer was an outstanding leader of one 
of the two factions active in the whole area comprising a 
number of villages. Because the officer brought him with 
him, only the members of that faction attended the meeting. 
The members of the other factions did not attend the meet- 
ing because they did not believe in the impartiality 
of the officer. Thus, a thorough understanding of the 
operation of the factions in a village is very necessary for 
any effective work in the village. Ignoring these village 
factions and caste ^oups will only lead to lukewarm parti- 
cipation in any activity that is set up. 

Experimental approach to intergroup relations 

Relationships of small groups will help us to analyse not 
only the structural properties of the , group but also to 
study intergroup relations. The great advantage of 
experimental work is that we can control the conditions 
and study the variables. If the experiment is properly con- 
ceived and executed it will help us to verify specific hypo- 
theses which we derive from the field studies. It must be 
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realised that experimental study o£ intergroup relations is 
not an easy task. We have to control the conditions, to 
make it appear that field conditions are quite normal and 
that the groups are functioning under normal conditions 
and are not under artifically controlled conditions. This is 
indeed a difficult task. Sherif and his co-workers conducted 
an experiment,^ parts of which we have already reviewed in 
the previous section.' 'We can here summarise the results of 
the third stage of the experiment that we referred to 
earlier. In order to make the conditions of intergroup 
behaviour as normal as possible, the subjects were informed 
that they (the investigators) were attending the camps 
which were set up to study camping methods and group 
living in general. So they were not aware that their beha- 
viour with respect to intergroup relations were being 
studied. As we have seen earlier, a group of 24 boys were 
allowed to live together for three days and then they were 
divided into two groups of 12 each and were allowed to 
develop ingroup relationships so that each group became 
highly stabilised. In the third stage in order to study inter- 
group relations specific conditions were set up which led 
to friction between the two groups. Situations were so sel- 
ected that the attainment of the goal by one group meant 
failure or frustration to the other group. Thus each group 
looked upon the other group as trying to frustrate it. 

Competitive games like tug-of-war were introduced. At 
the beginning there were signs of good “ sportsmanship ”. 
The winners and losers cheered each other^ But when one 
group continually won, the groups tended to solidify fur- 
ther. Intergroup rivalry became more intense and expres- 
sions of hostility toward the outgroup became more 
frequent. The losers labelled the winners as “ dirty play- 
ers ” and “ cheats The losing group had considerable 
frustrations. The leader became vindictive and blamed the 
low-status members of his group for the defeat. On the 
other hand the low-status members were hostile not only 
to the other group but also to their own leader. They 
resented the accusations of their leader. Thus there were 
ingroup conflicts in the frustrated group. The winning 
^oup had on the other hand heightened ingroup pride and 
identification. 

At this stage the experimenter planned another situation 



in which the defeated group arrived earlier and took away 
the best half of the refreshments. The winners arrived a 
little later and had to take the worst half of the refresh- 
ments. This again led to further intensification of ingroup 
hostility. There was free name-calling. The next morn- 
ing one group retaliated by deliberately dirtying the break- 
fast table so that the work of the other group which had 
to clean up became more hard. At lunch time the hostility 
increased. Each group threw food, cups, and spoons at the 
other group and fighting started. Each group accused the 
other group of starting the fight. Neither group was sure 
as to who started the fight. At this point the experiment 
was stopped, but the conflict between the two groups did 
not stop. It was only after two days of great effort by the 
staff that the gTOup fighting stopped. The results of the 
intergroup relations in competitive and frustrating situa- 
tions were to solidify ingroup belongingness and solidarity 
and to strengthen ingroup attitudes and to generate and 
increase attitudes of hostility towards the outgroup. These 
attitudes of hostility included specific name-calling which 
came close to standardisation of negative stereotypes ” 
(2.298). Thus, ^ experimentation Sherif and his co- 
workers were able to show that the various stages of group 
formation and group hostility culminated in physical vio- 
lence (See Chapter XIV). Intergroup hostility may lead^ 
to ingroup hostility. Thus solidarity and cooperation with- 
in the group does not necessarily mean that the group will 
cooperate with the other groups. 

In' another study Sherif tr ied to find.methods .to reduce 
intergrpup conflict^ after experimentally inducing the con- 
Hlct. The two hostile groups were provided opportunities 
to mix together in the dining hall, in the theatre and so on. 
It was found that contact situation did not reduce inter- 
group friction. Often the members of the two groups used 
these situations to call names at each other though the 
activities themselves were satisfaction-producing like eating 
together and seeing a picture together and so on. Still the 
contacts did not lead to the reduction of friction. The 
experimenters next set up a series of superordinate goals 
which could be solved only by cooperation with the other 
group. The situations required cooperative planning as 
well as execution. For example, the two groups were told 
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that there was trouble in the water supply system. It was 
found that both the groups volunteered to tackle the situa- 
tion but neither could solve the problem by itself. It was 
only through cooperative action of both the groups that 
ultimately the problem was solved. However, it was 
observed by the experimenters that this cooperative action 
did not eliminate the stabilised intergroup friction. At the 
supper table the two groups again reacted to each other 
with hostility. After a series of joint activities to attain 
superordinate goals, the cumulative effect was a reduc- 
tion of friction. At the end of the experiment the two 
groups by their own initiative planned a joint programme 
of camp fire and entertainment. Thus, Sherif and his co- 
workers have shown the way in which from together situa- 
tion there is the group formation and how from the stage 
of group formation, factions could be experimentally set 
up, and how these hostile groups could be made to reduce 
the hostility by setting up situations where the two groups 
had to cooperate with each other in order to attain super- 
ordinate goals. 


Social tensions in India 

We can now briefly indicate the way in which hostilities 
arise between groups which are well formed in a society. 
A number of studies have been made since 1950 in India 
to study the group tensions (13, 14 & 15). Due to the inter- 
group hatred between Hindus and Muslims the country 
had to be divided into India and Pakistan before the 
country could become independent. It is needless to recall 
the sufering of millions of people who were uprooted be- 
cause of this partition of the country. Even after 12 years 
we find that the rehabilitation programmes for the refugees 
have not been completed. The essential principles are the 
same whether we study the factions in the villages or the 
group tensions in the larger society. Often we tend to look 
at these problems as entirely distinct. Our analysis has 
shown that they are not distinct. Intergroup frictions and 
intragroup frictions demonstrate the operation of the same 
principles of group formation. No society is tree from 
intergroup frictions and intragroup frictions. It is gene- 
rally presumed that the Muslims are a well-knit group. It 
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is also asserted that Islam is a binding force. Contrast is 
made between the cementing forces of Islam and the ab- 
sorptive and divisive forces in Hinduism. Both these views 
are based on stereotypes. The history of India and Pakistan 
in the last 12 years has shown that divisive forces are ope- 
rative much more in Pakistan than in India. As a matter 
of fact in the last 10 years country after country in the 
Middle East as well as in the Far East, in Indonesia which 
is populated by Muslims, has seen revolutions and military 
dictatorships and civil wars. If religion could be a binding 
force Europe would not have been the arena for interna- 
tional wars in the last several centuries. So it must be 
realised that whether people belong to the same religion 
or not there will be intergroup hostilities and social tensions. 

We may briefly review some of the areas in Indian society 
which have led to group tensions in the last few years. We 
have already seen the way in which differences in religion 
set up group frictions. Apart from Hindu-Muslim 
frictions and hostilities there are also innumerable cases of 
group hostilities based on differences in sect, for example 
among the Hindus the friction and hostility between Sai- 
vaites and Vaishnavaites is age-old. Sometimes this hostility 
has even led to physical violence. It must also be realised 
that there have been social tensions and hostilities among 
the sub-sects within Vaishnavism as well as within Saivism. 
Probably it is difficult to say whether a person of a sub-sect 
among the Vaishnavaites hates the other Vaishnavaite sect 
more or the Saivaite sect more or the non-Hindu religious 
groups more. 

Another peculiar source of group tension has been based 
on caste. The Hindu-Harijan group tension has led, as we 
have already seen, to a prominent social distance which 
survived thousands of years. It is only now since the 
Gandhian Era and particularly since the drawing up of the 
Indian Constitution that the social distance is slowly 
vanishing. Still we find that in the villages Harijans are 
treated as untouchables. Even though tremendous steps 
have been taken to eliminate the social injustices to the 
Harijans, still the Harijan leaders are feeling strongly that 
the social injustices are continuing. Particularly the Hari- 
jan youth is becoming impatient of the slow progress 
because they have now become socially conscious and sensi- 
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live due to higher education and employment opportuni- 
ties. Among the so-called Savarna Hindus themselves there 
are group conflicts in abundance. There is hatred between 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins. But this should not lead us 
to believe that all Brahmins are united and all non-Brah- 
mins are united as two solid groups. We find that each 
sub-sect and sub-caste among the Brahmins has hatred 
towards the other and similarly among the non-Brahmins. 
It should also be realised that within the sub-caste there 
are group formations and group rivalries. In fact within 
a joint family or even a “ nuclear family ” xve can find illus- 
trations of group formations. 

A third source of group conflict is language. The people 
who speak one language consider themselves as an ingroup 
and consider the people who speak the language in the 
neighbouring area as members of the outgroup. This must 
not lead us to believe that there is complete cohesion and 
harmony within any one linguistic group. As we have seen 
above with respect to matters of religion, sect, caste and 
other such factors, the people who speak one language are 
divided within themselves. Identification with language is 
a very strong social factor. That is why we call our language 
the “ mother tongue We thus identify our language with 
our mother. Still it must be realised that language is learnt 
behaviour. No child can pick up the mother tongue unless 
that language is spoken not only by the mother but by the 
family and the neighbourhood. This is why in recent years 
we speak more in terms of regional language rather than 
in terms of mother tongue. The identification with language 
has led to the re-distribution of India into linguistic states 
and in the one state which was bi-lingual namely Bombay 
State there was constant agitation for the division of the 
state according to the linguistic lines. Decision was taken to 
split it up and the Gujarat and Maharashtra States were 
formed recently. Another very important source of agitation 
which now and then manifests itself in open conflict is the 
Hindi-non-Hindi controversy. Though about 50% of the 
population of India speak and understand Hindi, still large 
tracts in the south, east, and west as well as in the north look 
upon Hindi as an alien language and look upon it as 
a threat to the existence of their own respective languages. 

- Another very important area of group tensions is based on 
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economic considerations. There are two very important 
areas of conflict namely capitalist-labour and landlord-land- 
less agricultural labour. The Marxian theory based itself 
on the conflict between the capitalist class and the labouring 
classes. As a matter of fact we find that the highly advanced 
capitalistic countries like America, Britain, Germany, Japan 
and other countries have not been affected by communist 
philosophy. On the other hand in the recent years we find 
that this conflict between the landlord and the landless 
labourer is being aflEected by communist philosophy, parti- 
cularly in China and in India in some parts like Kerala, 
Andhra, Bengal etc. This is the reason why the Congress 
Party has introduced the concept and programme of Social- 
istic Pattern of Society in order to bring about re-distribu- 
tion of wealth and economic opportunities, without involv- 
ing class conflict and revolution based on class interests. 

Tensions based on caste, religion, sect and language are 
due to considerations based on birth. In the recent years 
in India, as well as in the world as a whole, there is a shift 
from the importance that was given in the olden days to 
birth, to the importance given to achieved status where it is 
the man’s ability and application that are much more impor- 
tant to determine his status than the family into which or 
the group into which he happens to be born. Social pres- 
tige, economic prosperity, political power and all these are 
now being removed from the domination of birth conside- 
rations, and emphasis is being placed upon an individual’s 
achievement. This is a very important way of reducing the 
group tensions and leading to social harmony. It must 
however be borne in mind that social tension is a recurring 
phenomenon of interpersonal and intergroup relations. 
There will always be the need for some kind of social edu- 
cation or the other. It is idle to imagine that at any time 
society will be free from tensions. The Indian epics 
Ramayana and Mahabharata which are supposed to depict 
the life in Threthayuga and Dwapara Yuga are replete with 
social tensions, social revolutions, and war. Epics of all 
lands delineate conditions of war, hatred and jealousy. 
Thus neither in. the past, nor in the present has society 
been free from social tension. So it is futile to imagine it 
will be free from social tensions in the future. As we have 
seen prejudice is learnt behaviour. It is motivated beha- 
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viour. We continue to have prejudices and probably even 
cherish them because they satisfy certain deep needs like 
the need for security or the need for prestige and recogni- 
tion. We have also seen that prejudice is a collective phe- 
nomenon. It is transmitted from generation to generation 
within the group. So, it can be eliminated only by collec- 
tive effort. In the recent years numerous organizations 
have been started all over the world to establish better 
understanding of intergroup relations. We have programmes 
of exchange of teachers and students, exchange of, not only 
political, but cultural delegations, so that we can under- 
stand those who have not adopted our way of life, but still 
have noble aspirations which we could understand and 
respect. However, it must be realised that prejudice cannot 
be eradicated by mere intellectual understanding or even by 
social contacts. Prejudice can be eradicated only by emo- 
tional acceptance of the way of life of the other groups. 
Experimental results of Sherif and his co-workers have shown 
that it is through frequent cooperative acts to attain super- 
ordinate goals that group tensions could be reduced. 
Another very important factor to be borne in mind is the 
hypothesis of Dollard and Miller regarding “ frustration- 
aggression ”. Aggression and aggressive behaviour could be 
traced to some frustration. The Gita expresses this belief 
when it asserts kamath krodhobhi jayathe (16), that 
when we have desires which can never be satisfied, such 
desires lead to aggressive behaviour because they are not 
satisfied. So any programme to reduce group conflict should 
endeavour to eradicate those economic, social and political 
conditions which lead to widespread anxieties and animosi- 
ties. Today we find that the economically advanced coun- 
tries, instead of planning for colonialism and exploitation 
of the underdeveloped countries as in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, are now drawing up programmes to help the 
underdeveloped countries to grow and develop in the 
economic field. Self-interest as well as compassion dictate 
this new policy. In India we find that economic and social 
mjustices are today resented much more than at any time 
m the history of our land. With political independence 
there is a desire for social and economic equality and this 
IS the reason why the state has now undertaken the Five 
Year Plans and a good deal of social legislation in the recent 
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years. Gandhi put forth the concept of sarvodaya so that 
every single individual in this land has the right and 
opportunity to develop to his capacity, so that there 'will 
not be social tensions based on jealousy and hatred of the 
other individuals and the other groups. However, it 
must be realised that social friction and social conflict can- 
not be absolutely removed from any society. It can only be 
transformed so that it has no ugly consequences. Another 
very important means which we have to adopt in order to 
reduce group tensions is regarding the socialization of the 
child. As we have seen, loving others is a learnt behaviour 
which arises as a result of socialization. If parents and 
other members of the society do not induce prejudices 
among the growing children then the chances of group 
prejudices will be lessened. 

Group dynamics 

In the second part as well as the third part of this book 
we have dealt with the problem of the behaviour of the 
individual in the group. In this part and particularly in 
this chapter and in the following two chapters we are deal- 
ing with the behaviour of the group itself. We have seen 
that, when two or more individuals come together, and 
work for certain common goals, so that a group structur e. 
as well as group norms , a re set up , we have the formation 
of groups. This implies tKaf the behaviour of the indiv i- 
dual influences the behaviour of the other individuals in 
the group and conversely the behaviour of the other indi- 
viduals influences the behaviour of the given individual. 
This is group dynamics. Thus, group-dynamics indicates 
the adjustive changes which are occurring in the group as a 
whole as a result of the changes which are occurring in any 
part of the group. We have already seen that till a few years 
ago social scientists and social philosophers used the concept 
of ‘ group mind ' in order to explain why the behaviour of 
an individual in a group is different from the behaviour of 
the individual when he is alone. As we have illustrated in 
this part the behaviour of the individual is affected by the 
behaviour of the other individuals when he is a member of 
a group. Thus, the concept of group dynamics has sup- 
planted the old concept of group mind. When we study the 
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group as a whole we are aware of studying changes which 
occur in the behaviour of the individuals and how these 
changes are transmitted to all the individuals, to the total 
field, so that the behaviour of the group is altered. So it is 
not necessary to postulate either the concept of a group mind 
or any biological factor like the instinct of g regariousness 
in order to account for the behaviour of the group. We have" 
further seen that culture determines group behaviour. The 
social psychologist seeks to explain group behaviour on the 
basis of social interaction and cultural transmission through 
social interaction. This interactive psychological relation- 
ship is termed “ group dyiiamics ”. Thus, according to the 
present view, we can understand group behaviour only if we 
take into account both the personality of the individual and 
the character of the social situation. In other words g roup 
behaviour is a function of both the individual and the social 
situation. It must, however, be borne in mind that all the 
psychologicaTeffects take place within the individual mem- 
bers who compose the group. 

We have already seen that the group discussion method 
helps in changing the social behaviour and the adoption of 
new social norms. It would be useful to give some further 
details about the work of Lewin and his associates regarding 
group dynamics. Lewin (17) found that information when 
conveyed by the lecture method brought about change in 
behaviour in 3% of the women. On the other hand when 
the same information was communicated by means of the 
discussion method 32% of the women used the new foods 
which were recommended by nutritionists. In another 
study it was found that the mothers who participated in 
group discussion used codliver oil to feed- their infants 
more readily than the mothers who were exposed to the 
lecture method. 45% of the mothers used codliver oil two 
weeks after group discussion and 90% of them used it 4 
weeks after the discussion, while only 20% and 55% res- 
pectively used codliver oil after hearing the lecture. It was 
also found that 90% of the mothers used orange juice two 
weeks after the group discussion and the entire group four 
weeks after the group discussion, as against 35% and 55% 
respectively among those who listened to the lecture. These 
results show that the discussion method is far superior to 
the lecture method in bringing about a social change. 
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According to Lewin the superiority of the discussion method 
is due to the greater involvement of the individuals in the 
problem under discussion. Lecture method makes people 
passive whereas discussion method makes them active parti- 
cipants./ Secondly, we find that in group discussion the 
doubts in the individual members and feelings of insecurity 
could be dispelled much more easily than when the indivi- 
dual receives the information either as an individual or in 
a group through, a lecture. Finally, there is also the pro- 
blem of the social norm and group dynamics. When a 
ni^ber of -Other people give their assent to a new proposal, 
action along these liries becomes more easy. Very few 
individuals can deviate from the social norm oh" their own 
effort. On the other hand when the group its^f shows a 
readiness to change by active participation then actual social 
change becomes possible. The change will be even more 
when the group actually takes the decision to change. The 
group decision involves the group as a whole and gives a 
group sanction to the change. People need not be afraid 
that if they change they will be deviating from the social 
no^. 

Coch and French (18) report a study which they made in 
a sewing factory. The management of the factory found it 
necessary to change the workers from one job to another 
and also to adopt new methods in doing old jobs. They 
found that even very efficient operators showed an imme- 
diate and marked drop in production when they were 
transferred to the new unit. The management believed 
that the job was not intrinsically more difficult. So they 
thought this drop in production may be due more to pro- 
blems of motivation rather than to technical problems. ^ So 
an experiment was conducted. The workers to be trans- 
ferred were divided into three groups equal to one another 
with respect to efficiency. The first group was the control 
group, the members of which were introduced to the new 
section following the usual method. They were called 
together and they were informed about the changes. It 
was found that there was a big drop in production. The 
group reacted unfavourably and even after 8 weeks only 
38% had reached the standard level of productivity. It 
was also found that a number of men left their jobs. The 
second group was called together and they were not only 
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informed about the change but an explanation was given 
regarding the need for the change. Through group dis- 
cussion it was found that the group agreed that a change 
was necessary. After this the new methods were explained 
in detail. When this group was transferred it was found 
that there was an initial drop but there was a good recovery 
and no worker left the job. The third group was treated 
in the same way as the second group ; only they were asked 
to participate in the work as “ special operators ”. So 
there was prestige attached to the transfer. This group 
was even superior to the second group. The drop in pro- 
duction was the smallest and the recovery was the quickest. 
There were, thus, striking differences in productivity due 
to the different conditions under which the transfer was 
made. When there was group discussion and group deci- 
sion there was not only increase in productivity there was 
also no labour turnover and there was no aggression against 
the management. When a group understands the change, 
agrees to the change and when there is a group decision 
with respect to the change, the productivity increases. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


MASS BEHAVIOUR 

In this chapter we can study the behaviour o£ large groups 
of people who mass together either spontaneously or by 
design. It will be profitable to study the mass behaviour 
in terms of (a) mass society (b) crowd behaviour (c) 
audience. 


Mass society 

In a primitive tribe the way of life of the several families 
is much the same. The society as a whole is a small society. 
Each individual knows that he has duties towards some in- 
dividuals and claims on some other individuals. Generally 
all these duties and claims are determined by kinship. 
There is intimate face to face relationship, so that each per- 
son knows the other persons intimately. So the social 
situations are all very simple and the social intercourse is 
personal. 

The people in the villages have a relatively simple social 
situation. The people of the village also form a primary 
group with intimate personal relationships with the others. 
Practically each person in the village knows the other per- 
sons, but the behaviour of the individuals is not tied down 
to the village. There are social relationships with the 
people of the other villages, with the people of neighbour- 
ing cities and towns. Still the dominant feature of rural 
behaviour is personal contact. Though there is division of 
labour in the Indian village, and the division of society 
into castes, still the village group is an integrated group, 
where each individual has a part to play in the life of the 
village as a whole. Consequently there is intimate face to 
face relationship though customs may differ. These cus- 
toms are known. For example, when the Harijan in the vil- 
lage, or the farmer in the village, or the carpenter, smokes 
a beedi the village people accept it. On the other hand if 
the Brahmin of the village smokes a beedi, probably all the 
villagers will be upset. Thus what a man does will be ap- 
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proved or disapproved depending upon the caste to which 
he belongs. That is why the ancient Indian books laid 
down the duties of the several castes. These are enforced 
by personal contacts. Thus, the behaviour of the village 
is much more complicated than the behaviour in a tribal 
group. But it is relatively simple in comparison with urban 
behaviour. 

The most ancient Indian civilizations of Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro are urban civilizations. “ The very existence 
of these large cities, and of the bigger towns as well, must 
presuppose a considerable agricultural population produ- 
cing an adequate surplus beyond its immediate needs for 
the sale to the towns, and the invariable use of burnt clay 
bricks throughout the Harappa culture must imply far 
greater timber resources for firing the kilns than the pre- 
sent vegetation of tamarisk and scrub would afford (1.134). 
Thus more than 5000 years ago there were urban civiliza- 
tions in India. We have had big cities like Delhi, Hampi, 
Conjeevaram, Madura and so on in ancient as well as 
medieval times. But it must be said that though tens of 
thousands and some times lakhs of people lived in these 
big Indian cities still social contacts were essentially of the 
face to face type. This is why probably even today, when 
a man wants to meet another man he tries to approach him 
through his relatives and friends. This is a typical illustra- 
tion of rural behaviour in the urban setting. 

In contrast, in a modern industrial society human 
relations have become impersonal due to technological 
progress and industrialisation. Modern cities have a very 
highly complex society. The most sigiiifi^cant feature of the 
modem world is the dominaition of the secondary groups 
over the primary. This is why Mannheim (2) characterises 
the modern society as 'mass society'. "Mass Society is 
characterised by rationality, impersonal relations, extreme 
specialisation of roles, loneliness for the individual in spite 
of concentration' of sheer numbers and loss of sense of inti- 
macy and security. In such societies suggestion, persuasion, 
propaganda, demagoguery and other aspects of crowd beha- 
viour are common ” (3.5). The modern cities are growing 
very rapidly and consist of millions of human beings. The 
cities are growing because of the industrial progress ; but 
this massing of human beings has reduced the possibilities 
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of personal contacts. Contacts become not only impersonal 
but also impermanent. This is the big contrast between 
the personal relationships in the villages and the old type 
of urban areas on the one hand, and the new type of urban 
areas on the other. In contrast to the intimate contacts 
between persons even when there is division of labour, as 
in villages and in the old cities of India, in the new cities 
the contacts become impersonal. In the village as well as 
in the non-industrialised city or town, a person gets the 
tailor to come to his house to take measurements and stitch 
the clothes ; the dhobi comes and collects the linen and 
washes them, and brings them back. The barber comes at 
the stipulated times, the goldsmith comes and manufactures 
the jewels sitting in the house. Thus even though there 
was division of labour in ancient India, a division of labour 
that was perpetuated through the caste system, still social 
behaviour had the intimate personal relationship. On the 
other hand today we find that in the industrialised cities 
these personal relationships are replaced by impersonal 
relationships. The role functions become very significant. 
The young man at the post-olfice, the bank clerk, the sales- 
man in the big shop, the manager in a big office, the ticket 
collector in the railway station, are all people whom we 
meet for specific purposes. We do not know anything at 
all about any one of them. We meet them because they 
are doing certain specific functions. We may even chat 
with them, but we do not know who they are, what their 
families are. This is the difference between the modern 
urban society and the ancient urban society. 

The personal relationships in the village are of very 
great significance to the human beings. They satisfy the 
deep-seated needs for affection and security. Consequently 
the loss of these personal relationships in the modern big 
cities creates a sense of insecurity, loneliness and incom- 
pleteness. To overcome this insecurity and loneliness the 
man of the city becomes a member of several voluntary 
organizations like associations and clubs. We find in 
India that many of the city people who have this sense of 
insecurity and loneliness affiliate themselves with one or the 
other of the ashrams. Thousands of people spend' lakhs 
of rupees to go to these ashrams and spend two or three 
days there and feel a sense of purpose and orientation to 
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life and its problems. The city people also derive great 
pleasure and sense of satisfaction by crowd contacts. In 
all the big cities of the world, individuals, or a small group 
of friends, walk up and down in the crowd on the busy 
roads, or go to the parks, or go to the cinemas, and the 
big. sports events. They are in the midst of hundreds, pro- 
bably thousands, of human beings. Another escape from 
loneliness is by reading novels, and comic books, and thril- 
lers, or they may sit for hours together in their own room 
switching on the radio and listening to the music and the 
drama. By reading and listening they try to be in touch 
with other human beings, though they are alone in their 
rooms. But all these various kinds of secondary contacts 
do not restore the sense of security, emotional warmth and 
integration. The sports stadium, the radio, the cinema, 
and the restaurant give only partial satisfaction to the 
sense of loneliness and insecurity of the modern man in 
the big city. 

Another characteristic of the mass society is the imper- 
sonal relationship with other human beings. Though we 
come into contact with hundreds of human beings in face- 
to-face relationship everyday, we are only in role relation- 
ship with them. We meet the other human beings as clerks, 
postmen, policemen, business executives, administrators, 
legislators and so on. But we do not have that sense of 
intimacy and solidarity which is obtained in the personal 
relationships in the village. There is no permanence or 
continuity in the human relation. They are only transi- 
tory contacts. The worker in the factory, where thousands 
are working', the clerk in the office, where hundreds are 
working, the student in the school or college, where hun- 
dreds or even thousands are studying have very transitory 
contacts with other people. On the other hand, the human 
being craves for a permanence and continuity of personal 
relationship as a foundation for his life. In America even 
the parent-child relationship becomes impersonal after a 
certain age. There is not that warmth. Consequently there 
is great danger in the highly technological societies of 
neurosis (4). There is very little opportunity for individuals 
to become self -involved in their relationships with other 
people. This impersonality has its own advantages and 
disadvantages. Instead of leading to detachment, this 
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impersonal relationship leads to increasing alienation from 
fellow human beings. This is where we find a big differ- 
ence between the ancient Indian outlook regarding imper- 
sonality and the modern western outlook. As we have seen 
above, for the highest development of man, he must be 
fully involved in human relationships, in the family setting 
as well as in work relationships. When his responsibilities 
are over, when his sons and daughters are independent, the 
man, according to ancient Indian ashrama dharma has be- 
come detached from these human relationships and enters 
into a stage in life where he looks upon all human beings 
alike. This is the ideal of sanyasa. But the detachment 
and impersonality implied in sanyasa is quite different 
from the detachment and impersonality stressed in the 
western culture, which has led to the mass society. 

Huge concentration of population in the modern cities 
is leading to the loss of individuality among the human 
beings. Though the student is living in a hostel where 
hundreds of other students are living he may feel lonely. 
Similarly tlie family which lives in a flat in a big tenement 
house has no personal relationships with the neighbours. 
This is the paradox of mass society, that an individual or 
a family which is living in the midst of hundreds or even 
thousands of people, feels lonely. There is also a sense of 
anonymity. This is one of the important reasons for crime 
in the larger cities. In a village no man can commit a 
crime and escape detection within a few minutes; but in 
a city thousands of crimes are being committed without their 
being detected. No police force of any degree of efficiency 
can prevent crime in a big city. One of the important rea- 
sons for this is the anonymity of the individual, who does 
not feel that he is breaking a social norm. On the other 
hand, it is possible that the secondary association of a gang 
or a criminal group may applaud him for having committed 
the crime. There is also loss of individuality in the mass 
society. The man feels that he is unimportant. There is 
no satisfaction for his desire for personal significance. 
There is a great deal of social distance in city life. A man 
does not know his neighbours, either in the area in which 
he is living, or in the organization in wliich he is working. 
Vast differences in wealth also bring about great social 
distance. There is little opportunity to share in the atti- 
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tudes, outlooks, and beliefs of other human beings except- 
ing in the impersonal secondary associations. Even 
recreations, as we have seen above, are passive and solitary. 
Normally recreation implies an intimate social relation- 
ship. But when a man is seated in the theatre and watch- 
ing a film or a play or when he is sitting in the stadium 
and watching cricket or football he is passive and 
solitary. “ He has a wider range of choices, he is more 
detached from others, more free from emotional bonds with 
them. But in this very condition of detachment man finds 
himself in a dilemma : he is freed from social involvements 
which have always been man’s source of security and sense 
of belongingness ; instead man finds himself competitive 
toward, unfriendly with, or hostile to his fellowmen” (5.410). 

In all countries in the world today, man is finding him- 
self in a new predicament because of the dynamic changes 
in society as a result of technological progress. There is a 
lack of satisfaction with the traditional roles and the tradi- 
tional standard of life. Parents are eager to give better 
education to their children so that they can rise in socio- 
economic status and earn wealth and prestige. Every man 
in the city has an ambition to earn more and obtain greater 
prestige. This leads to a discontentment with the tradi- 
tional roles. This is one of the most important features of 
modern society. A man seeks to have more wealth, and 
better position as he grows older. This is the reason why 
there are salary grades in all the various organizations, 
public as well as private. Yet another feature is the wide- 
spread democratisation of wants. Every man desires to 
have a cycle, a watch, a radio, and a number of other articles. 
All this means more money and consequently there is, on 
the one hand the desire to become more efficient so that one 
can earn more money, and on the other hand, the discon- 
tentment with what he has already got. 

Keen competition is one of the outstanding features of 
modern life. We compete with other individuals so that 
we can become more efficient, earn more money and have 
higher prestige. But this competition also produces insta- 
bility in the individual because he may have hostility to- 
^ wards the competitor. This is one of the greatest dangers. 
Expression of hostility, as well as repression of hostility, 
bring about disastrous individual and social consequences. 
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Karen Homey has shown that the sense of isolation and 
insecurity of the modern man is due to the fear of one’s 
competitor, and the fear of failure, and loss of status. Thus, 
both the man who succeeds, as well as the man who fails, 
suffer from intense fear and repressed hostility on account 
of the competitiveness. 

Another significant feature of mass society, with its desire 
for crowd contacts, is irrationality, susceptibility to propa- 
ganda and advertisement. In this there is a paradox. 
Technological progress and impersonality are based on 
rational grounds. It is because of purposive thinking that 
technological progress is possible, but technological progress 
has also led to the vast concentration of population in 
cities and also to the mass media of communications. The 
sense of insecurity and sense of loneliness makes the indi- 
vidual irrational. This has led to vast crowd-formations, 
as well as all kinds of social movements. Thus in the mass 
society there is a mixture of the rational and irrational. 
One sees fantastic films and reads novels and thrillers, 
becomes an agitator and may become a member of a violent 
mob or have pathetic faith in new social movements which 
will bring about paradise on earth in a short time. 

There are a number of conflicts in the mind of modern 
man. For example, the striving for success will come into 
conflict with the ideals of service. The striving for success 
may lead the man to succeed at any cost, by harming the 
other individuals and by corruption and deceit. Similarly, 
there is the conflict between faith in freedom, and the 
increasing controls that restrain our actions. For example, 
after independence the Indian legislatures and Parliament 
have passed hundreds of laws restraining the freedom of 
individuals. There is the contrast between individual free- 
dom and nationalization. There is also the contrast between 
the principle of equality before the law and using influence 
to get . things done or to escape from punishment. 

India is now passing through a very critical period. 
Traditional cultural values have promoted emotional sta- 
mlity, individual freedom, and individual development. 
The traditional culture has also promoted social harmony. 
On the other hand the vast movements that have been set 
afoot in the recent years, to eradicate poverty among the 
large masses have led us to adopt modern technological 
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methods. Our cities are becoming bigger every year. Huge 
factories are being established where thousands of people 
from the country-side come to work. So it is necessary to 
see that we do not establish the mass society with all its 
dangers and disabilities for the individual as well as the 
society. 


Crowd behaviour — the mob 


The term crowd has been used by laymen as well as social 
scientists in varying ways. The collection of human beings 
in the market or on the road or in the maidan are desig- 
nated as the crowd. Brown (6) has tried to introduce an 
order in the usage by making the term crowd a more general 
term which includes the active crowd or the kinetic crowd, 
namely, the mob, and the passive crowd, namely the audi- 
ences. We may adopt this classification : 

The Varieties of Crowds 

Crowds 


Mobs Audiences 


Aggressive Escape Acquisitive Expressive Casual Intentional 


Panics Panics Recrea- Infor- 

in un- in or- tional mation 

organ ganized seeking 

ized crowds 
crowds 


Lynching Terrorization Riots 
(Brown 6.841) 

In a general way we may say that all crowds whether they 
are mobs or audiences are collectivities which congregate in 
a particular place and are co-active, shoulder-to-shoulder, 
anonymous, casual, temporary and unorganized. Kimball 
Young (3.387) defines it as follows : “ A crowd is a gathering 
of considerable number of persons around a centre or point 
of common attention Such a definition includes mobs 
as well as audiences. A passive crowd like an audience may 
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convert itself into a mob under certain circumstances. For 
example, when a meeting is held in a hall which is too 
small for the gathering we can observe characteristics of 
mob behaviour on several occasions. Similarly sometimes 
it happens that the college students who have assembled in 
a hall to witness a variety programme may behave like a 
mob when they do not like the performance of a musician 
or a dancer. On the other hand, the mob which is quite 
active and highly emotional may convert itself into an 
audience when some individual stands out to explain or 
give a new lead or to reinforce the aims and objectives for 
which the crowd has assembled. Shakespeare has shown 
how there is a change from mob behaviour to audience 
behaviour, and from audience behaviour to mob behaviour, 
when people collected to witness the corpse of Julius Ceasar 
and hear the speeches of Brutus and Antony. Reference 
may also be made to the familiar fact that the police autho- 
rities will be quite alert and post a number of policemen 
as a precaution when a large number of individuals congre- 
gate to hear a lecture or to see a procession. 

Properties of mobs 

|L,ebon(7), Martin (8), McDougall(9) and Freud (10) have 
aescribed the various characteristics of the behaviour of 
the active crowds or mobs. 

1. MENTAL HOMOGENEITY 

The members of a mob tend to show a similarity in feelings, 
thought and action irrespective of the variation in educa- 
tion, occupation or intelligence. All the members are 
attending to and reacting to some common object in a com- 
mon way. This uniformity of behaviour of people of 
varying degrees of intelligence and education led Lebon 
to postulate a group mind. Lebon considered that the 
individual in the crowd loses his “ personality ” and acts 
like an “ automaton ”. It is not necessary for us to show 
that he was misled into positing the group mind, but it is 
true that his description of the various individuals compos- 
ing the group is valid ; whether the mob consists of labourers 
or of college students,- there is this uniformity of behaviour 
among all members in that collectivity. 
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2. EMOTIONALITY 

A second feature of action crowds is the strong emotionality. 
Lebon wrote, “ he possesses the spontaneity, the violence, 
the ferocity and also the enthusiasm and heroism of primi- 
tive beings (7.36). The heightened emotionality is a 
characteristic feature of mob behaviour. Intense anger, 
fear, joy and such other emotions can be observed in the 
mob behaviour. It is this intense emotionality that is res- 
ponsible for the mob violence. 

3. IRRATIONALITY 

The members of a mob are fickle, credulous, intolerant 
and unreasoning. They are moved by any type of reason- 
ing that suits their heightened emotions. The members of 
a mob will not pause to think and consider the pros and 
cons and weigh the evidence. As a matter of fact these two, 
heightened emotionality and lowered reasoning, go to- 
gether. This is by no means a feature peculiar to mob 
behaviour. The individual who is over-powered by anger, 
or fear, or sense of shame, or joy, behaves in an irrational 
.way even when he is alone. Most of the murders are com- 
mitted by individuals when they are moved by very strong 
impulses which heighten their emotionality and lower their 
ability to reason. Violence, whether it be that of an indi- 
vidual, or of a collection of individuals, has the same charac- 
teristics of heightened emotionality and lowered reasoning. 
Even highly disciplined men like army officers commit 
murder or suicide when they are in the grip of intense 
emotions. So we need not look upon irrationality as some- 
thing unique to the mob situation. Only it becomes strik- 
ing because such vast numbers behave in an irrational way 
at a single moment. 

4. DIMINISHED SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 

Yet another feature of mob behaviour is the diminished 
sense of responsibility. The individuals behave in a most 
irresponsible manner. For example, it is one of the fre- 
quent occurrences in recent years in Calcutta that infuriated 
mobs burn trams, whether the infuriated mob is composed 
of unemployed people, or the labourers in a factory, or the 
students of a college, they behave in an irresponsible way, 
burning valuable property which belongs to the state. We 
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find that the ordinary normal social controls which inhibit 
violence and destruction do not operate when the indivi- 
duals in the mob are in the grip of a strong common 
emotion. 

5. SENSE OF POWER 

Associated with a sense of irresponsibility is the sense of 
omnipotence in the members of a mob. They feel that 
they are capable of doing anything and that no power on 
earth can stop them. An aggressive mob will attack the 
armed policemen and even the van which carries armed 
policemen. It is only when the policemen start shooting 
under orders from the magistrate that the members of the 
crowd become frightened and run away. A mob of stu- 
dents, for example, feel that they can do anything to 
achieve their goals. 

6. SENSE OF ANONYMITY 

These various characteristics of the behaviour of the 
individuals in a mob are due to the sense of anonymity. 
Each man feels that it is the group as a whole that is res- 
ponsible for the violent deeds and so nobody feels respon- 
sible for his violent actions. Each man feels secure that 
he will not be detected and punished because there are so 
many people doing the same act. The people in a crowd 
do not know each other. That is why they feel perfectly 
confident and behave in the way in which the otlier mem- 
bers of the crowd behave. 

The mechanisms of mob behaviour 

A variety of mechanisms have been proposed to explain mob 
behaviour and the mental and behavioural homogeneity in 
the mobs. Sighele (1901) explained the homogeneity in 
thought, feeling and action as being due to “ suggestion ”. 
Tarde(1903) explained the behavioural homogeneity in 
terms of “ imitation ”. Finally McDougall (1920) explained 
the homogeneity in terms of “ primitive passive sympathy ”. 
Thus we find that all the three mechanisms of interaction, 
suggestion, imitation and sympathy have been made use of 
by several thinkers to explain mob behaviour. F. H. Allport 
(1924) made use of the concept of “ social facilitation ” to 
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explain behavioural homogeneity. He asserted that the 
response is released and augmented by the sight of other 
people performing the same act. Thus social facilitation 
explains both the fact of homogeneity in behaviour as well 
as the great intensity of feeling and action. Miller and 
Qollard(ll) as well as Blumer(12) explained mob "behavi- 
our in terms of “ circular reaction.” We find that this 
concept of circular reaction is quite similar to McDougall’s 
concept of primitive passive sympathy and Allport’s con- 
cept of social facilitation. Circular reaction is a type of 
inter-stimulation by which the response of one individual 
reproduces the stimulation that has come from the other 
individual and is reflected back and reinforces the stimula- 
tion. However, it must be recognized, that none of these 
attempts can be called “ explanations ”. Scientific state- 
ments are explained when they are deduced from general 
principles. 

As a matter of fact mob behaviour is due to the operation 
of a number of factors, some of which depend upon the 
pre-dispositions of the individuals, and some of which de- 
pend upon the characteristics of the situation in which the 
collectivity finds itself. The individuals who are members 
of a violent mob just do not become violent because they 
are members of the collectivity. On the other hand, they 
have all collected together because they have a certain feel- 
ing, a certain sense of resentment, regarding the social 
events. So there is a time process. People have been think- 
ing and feeling about a certain event. Probably rumours 
have been spread about a certain event which has made them 
indignant about the event. It is possible that newspapers 
have had articles as well as editorials about those incidents. 
So, even as individuals in their homes, they must have 
been thinking and feeling about the situation. It is also 
possible that when they met their friends they might have 
discussed those problems. It is such people who may gather 
together at a protest meeting and the audience of a protest 
meeting may be converted into an aggressive mob. Over 
and above such feelings of frustration which are common 
to all the members of the group, there will also be the in- 
fluence of the internal tensions peculiar to each individual. 
Situations in the house, or in the office, or factory, may 
have brought certain internal- tensions and pent-up aggres- 
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siveness. These may gain expression when there is social 
perception of other people feeling in the same way. Bird 
( 13 ) draws our attention to the geography of crowd. When 
we observe a crowd we will find that it is very compact in 
the centre and quite thin at the periphery. So there is 
movement of individuals from the periphery to the centre 
and from the centre to the periphery. Those individuals 
who are highly agitated and who are ready to act, move 
to the centre while those who are not so interested may 
move away from the centre to the periphery or even may 
move out of the group altogether. There will be always 
a number of onlookers at the periphery. These people are 
mildly interested in the problem or are probably only 
watching the behaviour of the crowd. On the other hand, 
the people who are in the thick of it, are the people who 
have identified themselves with the problem, and who feel 
that some drastic action is necessary to alter the events. It 
is possible that these people are moved strongly by the 
particular incident because as individuals they are personal- 
ly feeling hurt. The unemployed man, the man who has 
not found a suitable job, the man who feels oppressed by 
the official hierarchy, or by the social conditions as a whole, 
the members of minority communities who have their own 
resentments, all such individuals may gather together, now 
that an opportunity is available to express their resentment. 
Yet another factor which helps us to understand crowd 
behaviour is the cultural factor. As we have seen above 
prejudices in a group are culturally conditioned. The 
American lynchings of the Negroes in the Southern States, 
the Jew-baiting in some of the European states, the Hindu- 
Muslim rioting in India are all culturally conditioned 
phenomena. 


It is because mob behaviour is conditioned by so many 
factors past as well as present, social as well as individual, 
that It IS highly emotional. Why is it that individuals 
become so violent when they are members of an active 
crowd? As we have seen above Lebon thought that the 
crowd has a super-personality. There is the formation of 
collective mind which accounts for the homogeneity of the 

Jung- explained the 
unity of crowd by reference to an unconscious racial mind 
or the collective unconscious. It is assumed that the ixidi- 
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vidual possesses the potentiality for mob behaviour. Such 
impulses however are controlled by social training and social 
conditions. But when the individuals become members of 
a mob these inhibitions are removed and unconscious 
impulses to attack, destroy, or kill those who annoy or those 
who obstruct will come into operation. Thus, in the mob 
situation, the socialization will become ineffective, and the 
individual is moved by the unconscious impulses. As 
McDougall wrote : “ . . . . the individual feels himself enve- 
loped and over-shadowed and carried away by forces which 
he is powerless to control ; he therefore does not feel called 
upon to maintain the attitude of self-criticism and self-res- 
traint which under ordinary circumstances are habitual to 
him, his more refined ideals of behaviour fail to assert 
themselves over the overwhelming forces that envelop him’' 
(9.40). On the other hand Miller and Dollard (11) say, that 
though the responses evoked by mob excitement are ready- 
made, they are not necessarily unconscious. It must also be 
remembered that irrational and emotional behaviour is not 
always the characteristic of a collectivity. Then what are 
the conditions under which a group of ordinary, sensible- 
well-behaved citizens, become a violent, irrational, and dan-, 
gerous group ?- As we have seen above no collection of indi-' 
viduals is formed unless there are certain predispositions 
which have made the individuals feel a strong resentment 
against some event affecting the society. We have further 
seen that cultural conditions are also operating ; the pre- 
judices, traditional to the group, will also be operating. 
Thirdly, the social facilitation, as well as circular reaction, 
and what Allport calls the “impression of university”, 
all these operate to reinforce in the crowd* situation, 
thoughts and feelings and the actions. Allport has used 
the concept of “ impression of universality ” to explain the 
tendency for individuals to adopt the morality of the mob ; 
because everybody is shouting or beating or destroying, 
these acts of shouting, beating, and destroying, become 
right. We may now use the concept of social norm to 
understand the behaviour of the mob. There is a tem- 
porary social norm, where the group as a whole, not only 
approves, but even exhorts, and enjoins, the individuals to 
commit the crime. These actions are looked upon as not 
criminal actions, but as actions which are justified by the 
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situation. Just as in the war, killing the enemy is a righte- 
ous act, similarly in the mob situation, destroying property, 
or killing individuals, are not looked upon as criminal acts 
but as acts which express the indignation o£ the group and 
acts which are justified by the situation. It may also be 
added that in a mob situation there is always a feeling 
among the individuals that the ordinary processes of law and 
justice are not strong enough to rectify the wrong, and so 
the individuals who are members of a lynching group, or 
the members in the rioting group, feel called upon to take 
the law into their own hands to see that justice is done. In 
tlie Hindu-Muslim rioting, before the rioting, during the 
rioting, as well as after the rioting, the Hindus as well as 
the Muslims felt that killing the members of the other com- 
munity, and destroying the property of the members of the 
other community was the right thing to do. Thus, the 
social norm is in operation and that is why there is rein- 
forcement and justification for the acts which are crimipg,l. 

Such behaviour, however, is not peculiar to the mobs. 
Even governments, fully supported by the people, may 
indulge in criminal acts as in the discrimination and tor- 
ture of the Jews by Hitler’s Germany or of coloured people 
by the South African Government in 1960. Under such 
cii cumstances there is a conflict between two social norms. 
There is tlie enduring social norm which is against perse- 
cution of people, killing of the human beings, and destruc- 

another social norm, 
which IS temporary. But this temporary social norm is 
more in line with impulsive behaviour. Consequently 
when this IS approved temporarily in- the situation in which 
the individual is functioning at the given time, then the 

L requires inhibition of impulses 

will be abandoned m favour of the social norm which 
encourages the expression of the impulses. Thus, we find 
this paradoxical situation, not only in mob behaviour, but 
of encourage the persecution 

asa whol^W ^ ‘^^ere W society 

whole legalises the criminal action against the enemies. 

Varying thresholds for mob involvement 
As noted already the mob consists of different individuals. 
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with varying predispositions, and varying degrees of parti- 
cipation in the mob activity. The more aggressive and the 
more frustrated individuals will be in the core of the 
crowd ; the onlookers will be at the periphery, while many 
others would dissociate themselves altogether from the 
crowd actions. The few who start action will enable the 
others to indiilge in similar acts. Lippitt and his associates 
(14) in their laboratory studies of behavioural contagion 
have shown that the impulsive children first acted against 
some restraint and that these triggered other children into 
action. When one member does the socially disapproved act 
the inhibitions in the others tend to disappear. So they will 
also violate. In another experiment they set two children a 
dull mechanical task and told them to work on it till the 
experimenter returned. One of the two children was a 
collaborator. He did not take advantage of the experi- 
menter’s absence in the control groups, whereas in the ex- 
perimental groups he indulged in various activities like 
yawning,- stretching, playing at other games and so on. It 
was found that when the collaborator misbehaved and gave 
up the task, the naive subjects also tended to give up the 
task, whereas in the control groups the naive subjects 
were well behaved. The authors explained that the mis- 
behaving collaborator weakens the restraining forces of the 
other children. Social restraint will operate only when all 
the members of the group accept the social restraint and 
implement it in their behaviour. But when a few with 
prestige disregard the social restraints, the others will also 
disregard them because disregarding the social restraint 
now becomes the social norm, Lippitt and his collabora- 
tors also found that the influence of the misbehaving colla- 
borator was' greater when it was unclear which particular 
action was forbidden. In an unclear situation the beha- 
viour of the other persons gives it a structure. 

Brown (6.846) classifies varying thresholds for participa- 
tion in mob activity. There are the goondas, the lawless 
individuals, whose brutal behaviour in the mob is not 
discontinuous with their ordinary behaviour. When there 
is a mob situation they rush in and take full advantage of 
the confusion that is prevailing and start running and loot- 
ing. In several cases of Hindu-Muslim rioting the police 
have been able to locate and arrest a number of people 
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with criminal records. This is the reason why Gandhi 
was ■ insisting upon non-violent mass action, and when he 
found signs of the least degree of lawlessness, he would im- 
mediately suspend the satyagraha. He asserted that when 
there is violent action satyagraha became duragraha. This 
is how Gandhi ensured that the mass movements 
he launched where free from mob lawlessness. One or fivo 
individuals in a group who are impulsive and who are 
deficient in habitual restraining forces will be enough to 
start destruction of property and harming the individuals. 
Consequently Brown speaks of the significance of a few 
individuals who may be highly suggestible in the crowd. 
These may readily succumb to the hypnotic powers of the 
father-surrogate, as Freud pointed out. For such indivi- 
duals the leader of the collectivity might displace their 
conscience, and because the leader is exhorting them to 
indulge in criminal acts, they will readily come under his 
influence. Social inhibitions, which otherwise would 
operate, will now cease to act. The third category of indi- 
viduals whom Brown calls the “ cautious ” are the indivi- 
duals who are strongly predisposed to criminal action but 
who are normally restrained by the fear of punishment. 
Such individuals will now freely join in the mob action 
because they are sure that anonymity will give them immu- 
nity from the law. As soon as the lawless elements begin 
to act these ‘ cautious ’ people will throw their inhibitions 
to the winds and join the mob action. Brown next speaks 
of the ‘ yielders ’. These are the people who are influenced 
by the “ impression of universality ” and become involved 
in the mob action as they feel that whatever the whole group 
is doing is right. Then there are the “ sportive ” individuals 
who do not actively participate in the mob action but who 
encourage and approve of the action of the mob. During 
the days of satyagraha, while hundreds and thousands were 
involved in direct action millions approved this, direct 
action. This is what gave strength to the people who were 
involved in direct action. Similarly in the lynching 
of the Negroes in some of the southern states of America, 
while actually the lowest class of whites were harming the 
victims, the middleclass, and iipperclass> encouraged these 
acts and approved them. Finally Brown speaks of the 
“ resistants ”, the small group of individuals who do not 
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yield to, or support, the mob action, and who condemn 
violence. Thus, we find that we should not generalise and 
say that in a violent mob, all the individuals are having the 
same kind of,, or the same degree of, participation in 
violence. 


Kinds of mobs 

Blumer (12.178—85) has given a classification of crowds 
which includes mob behaviour as well as audience beha- 
viour. He speaks of the “ casual crowd ” which is a short- 
lived, loosely organized collectivity that may be motivated 
by the attraction of the moment. A group of people may 
collect together when there is an accident or when some- 
body is behaving in a peculiar way. Secondly, there is the 
conventionalised crowd ” the activities of which are 
directed by conventional rules or expectations like, for 
example, the collection of people in a religious festival or 
the spectators at a football match or a cricket match. 
Thirdly there is the “ action crowd which is an aggressive 
crowd and which acts towards a definite goal. Mobs are 
action crowds. Finally, there is the ‘‘ expressive crowd 
which has no clear, defined goal. It is a group of people 
that collect together to celebrate an event. 

1. AGGRESSIVE MOBS 

We have already seen the way in which the action cr5wd 
that is aggressive behaves. According to Dollard (15) 
aggressive behaviour is that which has the injury of some 
person as its goal. The aggressive mob attacks people arid 
destroys property. The Hindu-Muslim rioting or rioting 
in the villages involving followers of two factions, are illus- 
trations of the aggressive mobs. In rioting, two mobs are 
involved in aggressive action against each other. There is 
violence on both sides. A second kind of rioting is where 
the mob is violent in behaviour towards the police whose 
duty it is to keep law and order. A big mob may over- 
whelm or threaten a small group of policemen. Unfor- 
tunately in India we have had a number of these situations 
in the last few years since independence. Such situations 
have led to police lathi charge and firing on the un- 
armed mobs. It is very difficult to say who is in the wrong. 
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The mob may threaten, or the police, who feel threatened, 
may retaliate by shooting the unarmed people. It is how- 
ever, clear that both the people as well as the police have 
to change their behaviour. People who are upset because 
of certain -social injustice should behave in a restrained, 
non-violent manner without indulging in throwing stones, 
attacking policemen and destroying property. On the 
other hand, policemen as well as the magistrates, should 
also realise that the angry mob consists of ordinary, nor- 
mally well-behaved citizens who have some grievance. 
They should not provoke or threaten the people that they 
will beat them or shoot them. In fact it would be wise for 
the policemen to tackle the crowds without firearms so that 
neither party feels threatened and gives way, either to 
excessive anger, or excessive fear, both of which are involved 
in the shooting down of the unarmed crowds. The second 
illustration of the aggressive mob is lynching. A lynch- 
ing mob illegally attacks one person or a small group of 
persons and is not satisfied until it injures them or takes 
their lives. Gandhi was exposed to a lynching mob when 
he arrived at Durban in 1896 when an angry white South 
African mob wanted to injure him and kill him. Similarly 
the white people in the southern states of U.S. sometimes 
take the law into their own hands and try to kill a Negro 
who is suspected of having committed some crime. 

2. ESCAPE MOBS — PANIC 

While the aggressive mobs, as well as the acquisitive mobs 
to be described below, are in general centripetal in tendency, 
the escape mobs are centrifugal. Panic is escape or avoi- 
dance behaviour. People run away from the place of 
danger in different directions. Panic is highly emotional 
and also highly irrational. People congregate in one place 
for recreation or for some other purpose. Thus there is a 
large collection of human beings to begin with. The crowd 
instantly perceives a crisis, an unanticipated danger situa- 
tion. It is under these conditions that the panic behaviour 
starts. For example, the people who are in a picture house 
suddenly perceive that the theatre is on fire. This percep- 
tion gives a shock to each individual. There is suspended 
activity. Secondly there is a sense of panic, a state of terror. 
This terror increases with the realisation of the hopeless- 
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ness of the situation. In the olden days picture houses had 
very few exits. It is as a result of terrible disasters that 
the law today prescribes that a picture house or a theatre 
must have a certain stipulated number of exits so that this 
sense of panic, and the loss of life consequent on malad- 
justed behaviour resulting from this shock and sense of 
panic, are eliminated or at least reduced. The individual 
becomes irrational when he has a sense of panic. He is 
unable to think clearly. Consequently the resulting beha- 
viour is a maladjusted behaviour. Everybody rushes and 
it is possible that many people get hurt not so much because 
of the fire itself as because of the mad rush. In this class of 
panic behaviour we find that the danger is an unantici- 
pated one ; so there is no prepared set of reactions. There 
may also be panic in an organized collectivity like the army 
for instance. The members of the army have been pre- 
pared for danger. Still occasions arise when there is 
panic. In an organized collectivity like the army the panic 
is due to the loss of confidence in the leader. History 
speaks of the way in which the huge and well-equipped 
Indian army was overcome by panic and was defeated by a 
small army led by Alexander. Similarly history has record- 
ed the way in which a small army which was flying in panic 
was given courage by the Rani of Jhansi and was able to fight 
to death the British army in a battle in the Indian Revolu- 
tion of 1857. The leader gives the whole crowd a feeling 
of solidarity and invincible power. If the collectivity loses 
this confidence in the leader then panic arises (see Chapter 
XXII). 

3. ACQUISITIVE MOBS " ' ' " . 

The acquisitive mobs are centripetal in action. They 
converge on the object. The hunger riots, the food hoard- 
ing stampede, the bank run, are all illustrations of the 
acquisitive mobs. It is possible that there is also some panic 
behaviour behind this. In the war days and also in post- 
war days there was a big shortage of food as well as clothing. 
This threat of shortage led to food hoarding stampedes. 
People began to rush to the shops and purchase as much 
of food and clothing as possible. This behaviour led to 
an actual shortage because those with money and those with 
fear purchased and hoarded much more than they needed. 
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This is the reason why the government had to introduce 
rationing and controls. The 1959 policy of state trading 
in grains is also due to the threat of shortage. Similarly dur- 
ing the 1930s when people suspected that the Quilon Bank 
was going to collapse everybody rushed to withdraw their 
bank deposits. Even though the bank assured them that it 
had enough funds people did not believe. Their sense of 
fear was so intense that they rushed to the bank to with- 
draw their money. No bank can succeed if all the depositors 
desire to withdraw at one time tlieir monies. As it turned 
out later, Quilon Bank was quite sound and was able 
to return more than 14 annas in the rupee. The govern- 
ment have now asked the Reserve Bank to take steps 
to see that the banking business is organized in such 
a way that people never lose confidence. There may 
also be a political stampede, for example, at the elec- 
tion time. In every party, particularly in the ruling Con- 
gress Party, there are many people who apply for nomina- 
tion and there is a regular stampede ; when 300 candidates 
have to be set up three thousand people will apply and each 
man feels that he is the best candidate. After the party 
nominations there is a great deal of frustrated behaviour. 
The people whose applications have been rejected, and 
they are in large numbers, start all kinds of allegations 
against the authorities of the parties. All these kinds of 
behaviour are based upon the. desire to acquire food or 
money or position and so on. 

4. THE EXPRESSIVE MOBS 

In a general way it may be stated that the mob behaviour 
which cannot be fitted into any one of the above three cate- 
gories namely the ag^essive, the escape and the acquisitive, 
will be put under this last classification. Generally it may 
be stated that the behaviour of the expressive mob is con- 
summatory. The holiday crowds, the celebration crowds 
are all illustrations of the expressive mobs. It is a beha- 
viour that provides a release from the routine of ordinary 
life. Crowds of people, thousands and even lakhs will rush 
to see the palace illuminations at Dasara time in Mysore. 
Similarly the religious festivals also attract thousands and 
lakhs of people. Special arrangements have to be made by 
the State Departments to see that these crowds have facili- 
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ties. The national celebrations on the Republic Day also 
attract vast crowds. Similarly we see, particularly in India, 
tens o£ thousands of people assembling to see great leaders 
of India as well as from other countries, when they move 
from the airport to their place of residence. We have also 
got the holiday crowds. It is a familiar sight in big cities 
like Madras or Bombay to see thousands and thousands of 
people going to the beach on Saturdays and Sundays and 
other holidays. This is a new phase in Indian society. In 
the olden days we did not have holiday crowds. It is only 
in the recent years, particularly with industrialisation, we 
find that the holiday crowds are increasing. When people 
work day after day, during the week, they relax and either 
go to the entertainments in theatres, or go to the parks, 
or the sea-shore, and such other places for relaxation and 
rest. Yet another variety of the expressive mob may be 
observed in the sports stadiums. In the recent years huge 
stadiums are being built. Thousands of people go to 
watch the football match or the cricket match. This of 
course is nothing new. We have in the villages all kinds 
of sports and games which attract thousands of people. 
In all these cases we find that large numbers of people 
assemble in one place and express freely and feel relaxed. 
These congregations are quite active unlike the audience 
in a theatre. 


The audience 

The audience is also a polarised crowd which assembles in 
one place. We may differentiate between the “ casual 
audience and the “ scheduled audience A number of 
people may accidentally congregate and become polarised. 
For example, when there is a street quarrel a number of 
people may assemble to watch it. Similarly, a number of 
people may assemble to watch men who are working ; for 
example, when the electricity people are fixing a pole the 
passersby will gather together and watch them at work. It 
is a well-known fact that in a city we can collect a number 
of people by a practical joke like one or two persons bend- 
ing down and trying to search as though they lost a coin 
or something. The passersby will also start behaving in the 
same way and probably a little later they may realise that 
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they are being fooled and proceed to their own work. 
Another illustration of casual audience is the familiar 
gathering of children in the villages when a person arrives 
on a motor-cycle or in a motor-car. 

On the other hand the scheduled audience is less spon- 
taneous and more closely regulated with respect to time 
and place. The crowd which assembles in a picture house, 
or in a lecture hall or in the maidan, to hear an orator, are 
all examples of the scheduled audience. It is an " institu- 
tionalised ” crowd. The behaviour is conventionalised. 
They know what to applaud and when to applaud. It is 
not spontaneous. We may here note a big difference bet- 
ween the Indian audience and the Western audience in a 
music hall. The Indian reaction in a mtisic hall is more 
spontaneous. When the musician is excelling himself, in 
the middle of the programme the whole audience goes into 
raptures and claps and may even shout with joy. On the 
other hand the Western audience in the music concert is 
very quiet. The applause comes only after the song is over 
and then the crowd becomes highly expressive. They may 
go on clapping for minutes together before they settle down 
quietly. Thus we find here that behaviour of the audience 
is a conventionalised, institutionalised behaviour which 
depends upon the way in which people have been brought 
up. Here is cultural influence. 

In the audience situation several psychological processes 
are involved in the interaction of people. In a broad way 
we can distinguish between two kinds of interactions. 
There is interaction between audience and the actor or the 
speaker or the performer ; secondly there is the interaction 
among the members of the audience themselves. 

The scheduled audience comes together to one place at 
a given time because of the methods used to attract the 
people. Here again we find that the techniques adopted 
to attract the crowd will depend upon the kind of audience. 
Its cultural background, the purpose of the meeting and 
so on. The secretary of a college association when he 
fixes up a meeting will adopt a number of techniques to 
gather the crowd. First of all he may try to get a very 
distinguished speaker so that the reputation of the speaker 
will attract the crowd. Then he will put up notices in 
different places in the college campus. He may also make 
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use of coloured chalk to write the announcement on black- 
boards. He may also get the notices printed and distribute 
them. He may put an insertion about the event in the 
news columns of the local papers. The newspaper people 
are also very ready to cooperate with the various organiza- 
tions which arrange the meetings. Every newspaper will 
have the daily engagement columns in which they give 
publicity to the engagements of the day in the city. Over 
and above these things the secretary may also employ 
another technique. He may get a loudspeaker set and play 
film records which attract the attention of people. He may 
make announcements through the loudspeakers on and off 
reminding the people on the campus that the meeting is to 
start. The owners of the picture houses make other kinds 
of attempts to get the audience. They may use techniques 
of propaganda like getting a cycle squad to go round the 
city displaying the posters. They may use the old techni- 
ques of the man with a drum announcing the event like 
in the village with a modification that instead of the drum 
there is a band set in a horse-drawn cart or a motor-van 
which goes round playing music, displaying posters and also 
distributing the leaflets. The picture house man also em- 
ploys the technique of the preview to the press and he gets 
reviews of the picture published in the local press. Now the 
aim of all these techniques is not only to stir up interest in 
individuals about the lecture, or about the picture, or play, 
but also to set people to speak about it so that there is active 
conversation among the people about the event. 

Kimball Young (3.400) classifies audience into the infor- 
mation seeking, the conversional, and the recreation seeking 
audiences. We can now briefly describe the characteristics 
of each of these three kinds of audiences. 

1. THE INFORMATION SEEKING AUDIENCE 

A large information seeking audience can be built up by 
inviting a well-known scientist or philosopher or statesman 
or political leader to deliver the address. Such lectures will 
be arranged in a quiet lecture hall. The whole atmosphere 
will be sober. The main aim of the audience is to get facts 
and interpretations. The aim of the lecture is neither to en- 
tertain the audience nor to enthuse them and make them 
act. The aim is merely to make them think and understand 
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the problems. Consequently the ideas and the attitudes pre- 
sented do not influence the present conduct. It may of 
course influence the future conduct. This is the reason 
why political leaders who are invited by student organiza- 
tions to speak in a college or a university will come and 
present the aims and ideals of their party. They give an 
objective analysis of the situation and speak of the attempts 
the party is making to solve such problems. There is a big 
difference between the speech of the political leader in a 
college and his speech in the Town Hall or in the maidan. 
There, his aim is to convert people, to influence them 
but in the college lecture hall his aim is merely to 
place the facts of the situation and the facts of the pro- 
gramme so that people ^will understand what the party 
stands for. 

The speaker may speak freely from notes or he may read 
from a manuscript. Each method has got its own advantages 
and disadvantages. When a person speaks freely he is able to 
establish rapport with the audience more easily. But it is 
possible that he may dilate and emphasise certain aspects 
to the detriment of other aspects. In order to help the 
audience to follow the lecture that is read, the usual prac- 
tice is to print the lecture in advance and distribute it to 
the members of the audience. Even if a man does not follow 
he has the sense of security that he has the printed material 
in his hand and he can go through it once again later. 
Generally the tendency of the audience will be to hear what 
is read and at the same time read the address also. 

It has been found that long and involved sentences 
induce fatigue and loss of interest. On the other hand 
short and clear sentences sustain attention and help under- 
standing. The quality of the voice, the rhythm of speak- 
ing, the shifts in emphasis are all very important whether 
it is free speaking or reading from a manuscript. It has 
also been found that a combination of the visual and audi- 
tory material is superior to either the visual presentation 
alone or the auditory presentation alone. Visual aids like 
charts and tables enable the people to understand clearly. 
That is why film strips and slides are used, particularly 
when statistical material is presented. 

Another unique feature of the information seeking audi- 
ence is their desire to ask questions at the end of the speech. 
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Such questions and an open discussion will not only enable 
people to understand and clear their doubts but it will also 
help to fix the facts in the mind. Questions and answers 
and open discussion should be given a fourth or at least 
a fifth of the time allotted. 

2. THE CONVERSIONAL AUDIENCE 

It involves emotional appeals like the recreational audience. 
Hence the very setting of such lectures will be quite differ- 
ent. We may take illustrations from religious meetings and 
political movement meetings. These meetings will gene- 
rally be held in an open space so that there is close shoulder 
to shoulder contact among the vast crowds who assemble. 
Another technique that may be adopted to bring about a 
cro^vd polarisation is to make the whole group sing. Group 
singing breaks down »the individual isolation, removes 
differences in social status and helps to build up common 
emotions and feelings. The main aim of the conversional 
meetings is to wipe out the sense of intellectual divergence 
among the audience and to make each man feel that he is 
just like any other person in the crowd. The aim of the 
speaker is to convert the audience into his way of thinking 
and finally to lead the audience to action. Thi’s is the big 
difference between the conversional audience and the in- 
formation seeking audience. When political leaders like 
Gandhi and Nehru speak, their aim is to convert the people 
from being indifferent to the national good to becoming 
active nationalists or followers of the Congress Party. I’heir 
' aim is not only to enlist the support of the people for their 
own movement but also to enlist workers. When Gandhi 
spoke during the 1920s and 1930s he was able to get in vil- 
lages, towns as well as cities thousands of men and women 
who sacrificed their all in order to become full time natio- 
nal workers. Similarly in the religious movement there is an 
attempt to convert people to think in a different way, and 
to act in a different way. At the end of the last century 
tvhen Swami Vivekananda spoke in the cities and towns of 
India he was able to convert tens of thousands of people 
to adop|: the Vedantic view and the Vedantic way of life. 
Similarly Annie Besant led the Theosophical movement in 
the first third of this century and converted tens of thou- 
sands of men and women to respect and read ancient Indian 
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works like the Gita and the Upanishads. At the present 
moment we have great speakers like ^^inoba Bhave and Jaya 
Prakash Narayan who are converting people to adopt the 
sarvodaya ideal and sarvodaya way of life. Similarly we 
have Chinmayananda who seeks to convert thousands of 
people at each meeting to accept the Vedantic way of life. 
One of the essential features of this conversional meeting 
is that discussions are not allowed at the end of the meeting 
as it will break the emotional bond which the speaker has 
tried to build up in the course of his lecture. Generally 
there may not be any president. The speaker as well as 
the people do not want another person to intervene bet- 
xveen them. Various kinds of techniques are used in the 
conversional meetings. Persuasion and suggestion are very 
freely used. Certain values and certain sentiments are im- 
pressed upon the audience. Consequently the arguments 
will be apparently logical but basically emotional. There 
will be constant appeals to authority or patriotism or pre- 
judice. Anecdotes will be used as proof and analogies and 
metaphors will be used as evidence. High sounding words 
will influence the people to believe that the message is a 
profound one. Prestige bearing names or principles or 
books will be freely made use of because from the child- 
hood the members of the audience have been brought up 
to revere Such people, principles and books. There will be 
constant appeal to our prejudice regarding class, caste, race 
and religion. Hitler was a master in dealihg with conver- 
sional audience. Within a few years he was able to make 
the entire German nation feel that they were the chosen 
people who could rule the whole world. He made them 
hate the Jews and the other non-aryan races as well as the 
French and the British people. 

Often times the audience may be stimulated to direct 
action by the manipulators of the crowd. The person who 
is speaking to a vast crowd about food shortage may be able 
to make the whole crowd become an aggressive mob which 
attacks the grain shops and the government grain storage 
depots. The audience tvhich assembles to hear about the 
programme of dravida khamgam may be converted into 
an aggressive mob which attacks the temples and the Brah- 
mins. The technique adopted is to turn the passive audi- 
ence into an active crowd by shifting the attention from 
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general to the particular. There will be vivid and repeated 
appeals to deep prejudices with respect to class, caste, reli- 
gion, nationality and so on. All such appeals will touch 
off the elemental drives for survival and protection of status. 
They become very strong when they are reinforced by the 
members of the audience themselves. Shakespeare has shown 
the techniques of converting the passive audience into an 
action crowd in the celebrated passages of ‘Julius Ceasar’. 
Hitler made use of lights and flags and bands and marchings 
in order to make the people full of emotion and enthusiasm. 
Marching or procession is a very important technique to 
convert people. The political leaders as well as the labour 
leaders make use of this technique. People will be asked 
to gather in different parts of the city and march so that they 
finally meet in a huge open space and hear the denounce- 
ments of the state or the party whose actions are being 
questioned. 

As wc have shown, these techniques are very old techni- 
ques. They have been used in the ancient times. Then 
what is the difference between the modern conversional 
meetings and movements and the ancient and the medieval ? 
The essential social psychological techniques are the same. 
The difference is in the extensive use of the modern techno- 
logical developments in mass-media and transportation. 
Whether it is Hitler or Jinnah or the congress party or 
the communists party they make use of newspapers, pam- 
phlets, loudspeakers and other mass-media to gather people 
and make them protest, 

3 . THE RECREATIONAL AUDIENCE 

The snake charmer in the market place, the tribal acrobats, 
the circus man, the cinema man, the music hall man, all 
these people use similar techniques to gather people and 
to entertain them. The snake charmer and his associate 
take up a suitable place near the market and start beating 
the drums. This will attract in a few minutes a fairly 
sizeable crowd. Later on the drum as well as the crowd 
will attract more crowds and then the show starts. The 
secretaries of the college associations also try to make use 
of these techniques when they want to build up an audi- 
ence for a lecture which provides only information. They 
put up loudspeakers and film records to attract the 
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students in the campus. On occasions the secretaries may 
also make use of drama or music or variety shows along 
with the lecture in order to build up a sizeable audience. 
But such techniques invariably fail because the audience 
is essentially an entertainment seeking audience and not 
an information seeking audience. If the lecture is to 
be before the entertainment the audience becomes restless 
and if the lecture is to be after the entertainment there 
will be a vacant hall. It is better to draw a distinction 
between the entertainment seeking audience and tire infor- 
mation seeking audience and arrange different meetings for 
the different purposes. Fantastic posters will be put up 
glorifying the ability of the performers in order to attract 
a large house. There will be decorations and band at the 
theatre or the circus place. The dramatic troupe or the 
musician will have to build up rapport with the audience 
so that the audience appreciates and enjoys the music or 
the programme. When there is total polarisation in music 
or drama then the members of the audience will be totally 
absorbed and there tvill not be awareness of the other 
members of the audience. The people will be almost in 
a state of hypnosis. 

On the other hand if there is a failure to build up rap- 
port, the audience may now become restive and it may 
even become an action crowd. They may start denouncing 
the man who has arranged the programme and 'they may 
become aggressive. 

Other mass-phenomena 
1. RUMOURS AND MASS HYSTERIA 

Rumour is a story about some real or fictitious person or 
event which is communicated from person to person and 
which changes and grows as it spreads. Rumours start 
from simple facts or suppositions and as they spread become 
elaborated into stories of great emotional significance. 
Gossip, where one person speaks to another about certain 
incidents, is one of the chief ways in which rumours spread 
in rural as well as urban areas. In the urban areas over 
and above the word of mouth, communications may also 
take place by letter or telephone message or even tele- 
grams. Sometimes the rumour stories are put in the news- 
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papers or they may be even printed in pamphlets; then they 
become mass phenomena of very great magnitude. In 
every country of the world there are some newspapers 
which specialise in making current unverified stories which 
try to bring down the reputation of very important persons 
or institutions. This is what is called ‘ Yellow Journalism 

Bartlett (16.69)' performed a series of experiments which 
demonstrated the way in which the story gets transformed 
as it is communicated from person to person. A person 
may be given a simple drawing and may be aslced to look 
at it for a short time. Then he may be asked to reproduce 
it and show it to the next person who also views it for 
a short time, reproduces it and shows it to the next person 
and so on. When a chain is set up like this with a design 
or with a story we find that there are progressive changes 
in the reproduced material. The picture becomes more 
and more meaningful as it passes on from person to person. 
It has also been found that the peculiar elements of the 
picture tend to disappear or tend to be exaggerated, so that 
ultimately the last version will be quite unlike the original 
and it may become relatively more stable than the original. 
Similarly the story will tend to be more rational. There 
may be simplifications and certain events tend to be more 
dominant. Allport and Postman (17) confirmed this work 
of Bartlett. They assert that there are “ tendencies to level, 
to sharpen and to assimilate to personal and cultural 
contexts 

So much as regards theTorm in which and the manner 
in which changes take place in the material that is com- 
municated from person to person. We may now consider 
some of the characteristics regarding the social situation 
and the contents of the story that is transmitted. 

It has been found that rumours spread very rapidly in 
times of crisis. When there is a threat of war many rumours 
break out. Sometimes these rumours may be deliberately 
created ; the motive is to create a crisis and social unrest. 
According to Allport and Postman rumour has two charac- 
teristics, namely its importance and its ambiguity. Ru- 
mours are not spread about trivial matters. Such stories 
about trivial matters will not be communicated, A person 
just listens and is indifferent to it. On the other hand if 
it concerns some events or deeds of important individuals 
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or important groups then there is a great amount of ego- 
involvement. It arouses anxiety in the individual and 
so the individual communicates it to the other individuals 
whom he meets. During war time those who are in favour 
of the war will spread one kind of rumour and those who 
are against the war will spread another kind of rumour. 
Today, in India, in every state, we find stories about cor- 
ruption. People who are placed in high positions whether 
in the ministry or in the administration or those who are 
party bosses are alleged to be making a good deal of dis- 
honest money. These stories are current because they deal 
with people who are in the limelight, in important positions. 
There is also an element of jealousy. The party boss or 
the minister who was a poor man or a man of modest 
means or who may have been even an unemployed man a 
few years back is today in a prosperous condition. This 
leads to the allegation of dishonest means of increasing 
one’s wealth. Gandhi was aware of this possibility and that 
is why in his last days he was asking the ministers not 
only to take a lower salary but also to lead a very simple, 
frugal and austere life. Social perception is considerably 
affected owing to such matters by predispositions and anxie- 
ties. A second important characteristic of the rumour is 
that the whole situation is vague and ambiguous. Rumours 
will not spread if people have factual information in which 
they have full confidence. This is one of the reasons why 
newspaper editors must not publish rumours. They should 
publish only facts which they have verified and if there are 
differences of opinion they should publish versions from 
both the sides so that all the facts as well as the differences 
in opinion based on such facts are available to the people 
so that they can arrive at their own conclusions. Rumours 
feed on ignorance and paucity of information. This be- 
comes more acute when people are troubled by situations 
of crisis and social unrest. They tend inadvertently to fill 
the gaps in their knowledge with fancied explanations. 
Particularly the social conditions which create the mass 
society, together with its instability, lead to a widespread 
circulation of rumour. One of the paradoxical situations of 
the modern age is that rumours exist inspite of the existence 
of the mass-media of communications like the newspapers. 
Some times it is even true to say that newspapers themselves^ 
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not all, spread rumours by writing stories which have not 
been confirmed. 

The story itself must have some dramatic quality, it 
must possess an air of authenticity and it must have some 
relevance to the social context in which it is spread. People 
are always moved by the adage, “ There is no smoke with- 
out fire So whenever a fantastic rumour is spread they 
believe that there must be some truth, though it may not 
be wholly true. It is also satisfying to their ego to parti- 
cipate in the spreading of such rumours. People are very 
happy when they find that the so-called big men are just 
as foolish and as weak as they themselves are. Rumour is 
a special kind of suggestion. People tend to accept un- 
critically what is asserted with an air of authority or an air 
of mystery. Further they tend to accept a story about 
another man which satisfies their own ego. 

Another psychological factor which favours the spreading 
of rumours is the pre-conceived ideas and attitudes of 
people. People like stories which fit in with their prevail- 
ing dispositions and attitudes. Smith (18) conducted an 
investigation to study the ways in which statements are 
accepted. He gave a set of pro-Russian and anti-Russian 
statements and found that the students who are themselves 
pro-Russian believed in the pro-Russian statements, while 
those who were anti-Russian believed in the anti-Russian 
statements. 

When two or more people join together in a conversa- 
tion there is generally a bid for transient leadership. There 
is some kind of rivalry which stimulates each^ individual to 
do his best in the conversation and tell a better story. This 
partially accounts for the inclinations, on the one hand to 
make the story as colourful as possible, and on the other 
hand to suppress a few facts, which may spoil a good tale. 

Reference may be made to a rumour that spread like 
wild fire among the students as well as the adults in a small 
university town sometime back. The rumour had differ- 
ent versions but the invarying features were that a college 
undergraduate boy was killed by two or three girls residing 
in a women's hostel. The rumour was very strong for 
about a week. Attempts were made by the newspaper men 
to find out the facts. When they rang up the police autho- 
rities, the magistrate, the hostel authorities, and the hospi- 
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tal authorities, it was learnt that there was no death. Such 
facts, which were again circulated by word of mouth, only 
led to a repudiation instead of their being accepted. The 
rumour now intensified and it was asserted that all the 
authorities had now conspired together to protect the 
honour of the girls who were murderers. Gradually it tvas 
learnt that the name of the student varied from version to 
version and the hostel in which he lived also varied from 
version to version. When the students found that no 
students in any hostel or in any college was missing, rumours 
died. But it was not before about 8 to 10 days that the 
rumour faded away. “ There is no smoke without fire ” : 
what then is the fire ? It was found that a boy followed 
two to three girls who were retuiming from a cinema show. 
■\^hIen the girls came near the gate of the women’s hostel 
they informed the hostel watchman that the boy was pur- 
suing them. The version is that the watchman shouted 
and that there tvas a policeman passing by who joined the 
watchman in condemning the boy which led to the boy 
running away from the place and to his pursuit by two or 
three people on the street. It is possible that the report 
of this boy, that he was pursued by people and that he 
escaped being attacked by the women’s hostel watchman, 
led to the various versions that he was attacked and killed 
and that he was killed by the girls themselves. Thus it is 
possible that on the basis of very slender facts, fantastic 
stories may create themselves as rumour passes from man 
to man particularly -when there are very strong, motives 
which are operating at the given time. 

Knapp (19) analysed 1000 rumours collected from all 
parts of United States in 1942. He found that 66% were 
hostility rumours, 25% were fear rumours and 2% wish 
rumours while the remaining • 7% were unclassifiable. 
Rumour, thus, circulates because it serves to relieve the 
emotional tensions felt by the individuals. This is why 
many rumours spread during times of crisis and during 
times of war. 

A news item with the headline, “ Crowds fear foul play 
on missing boy ” appeared on sixth May 1959 (20). It was 
reported that over 500 people demonstrated in front of the 
residence of a military oflicer on Tuesday 5th May as they 
were agitated regarding the. safety of a boy who was missing 
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since Monday 4th May evening. It was reported that two 
boys went to the military officer’s bungalow to pluck man- 
goes. The members of the household chased them. One 
boy escaped and the other boy was caught and locked up 
in a room, and the police were informed. When the police 
arrived and the room was opened they found that the boy 
had escaped, presumably through a window. But the boy 
did not return home. Soon rumours started and the story 
was that the boy was beaten to death by the military officer’s 
household and the body must have been hidden in the 
house or was disposed off somehow. The rumour spread 
like wild fire in the locality and people started collecting 
in front of the bungalow. The police guarded the bunga- 
low against any possible act of public fury. High police 
officers tried to convince the public that the boy was not 
to be found anywhere in the house and that he was not 
harmed by the members of the household. The.D. S. P. 
took the mother of the missing boy and showed her the 
whole house. The police officers further assured the pub- 
lic that they were trying to find out the whereabouts of 
the missing boy. This story was reported on 6th morning ; 
on 6th night the editor rang up the police and learnt that 
the whole story was the result of a scare and that it was 
fantastic and untrue, and that the missing of boys was not 
uncommon and this was a fabrication on the basis of a miss- 
ing boy. He assured the public that the police were inves- 
tigating and that prompt action would be taken at the 
slightest indication of foul play. On 7th May the headline 
was “ Ulsoor incident was mob hysteria ”. The paper re- 
ported that the deifionstration “ turned out to be the pro- 
verbial storm in the tea cup It was reported that the 
missing boy returned home late on the night of Tuesday 
May 5th 1959. The police officers said that it was nothing 
but “sheer mob hysteria”. 

Hadley Cantril and his associates (23) made a study of 
thousands of Americans who became panic-stricken hearing 
a radio broadcast on the evening of October 30th 1938 
which purported to describe an invasion by Martians. 
“ Long before the broadcast had ended people all over the 
United States were praying, crying, fleeing frantically, to 
escape death from the Martians It was estimated that at 
least 6 million were frightened or disturbed. Later 135 
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persons were interviewed to j5nd out why people were 
panic-striken. The analysis of the script broadcast showed 
that it was very realistic and dramatic. In the play the 
so-called experts from astronomical observatories and mili- 
tary establishments were interviewed. Even the Secretary 
of State for America was reported as having given his 
opinion. Many people rely on the radio for their news. 
They have very great confidence in radio broadcasts, Can- 
tril found that some people realised that it was a play by 
checking the internal evidence of the broadcast. Some othei's 
who thought that the play was too fantastic to be true 
checked the radio programmes of the newspaper and found 
that it was a play. Both these groups became suspicious 
and were critical and checked against reality. But others 
became panicky and made unrealistic checks like looking 
out of the window ; they inferred that the invasion had not 
yet reached the spot or that there was a traffic jam far oflf. 
Finally there were several, whose panic was so great that 
they never made any attempt to check, and either stopped 
listening due to the fright or ran around in frenzy. “ The 
fact that this panic was created as a result of a radio broad- 
cast is today no mere circumstance. The importance of 
radio's role in current national and international affairs is 
too wellknown to be recounted here. By its very nature 
radio is the medium par excellence for informing all seg- 
ments of a population of current happenings, for arousing 
in them a common sense of fear, of joy, and for exciting 
them to similar reactions directed toward a single objec- 
tive ”(21.198). We find that the personality characteristics 
made some people highly frightened arid suggestible. They 
became hysterical. 

. Johnson (21.208) made a field study of the mass hysteria 
about a ''phantom anaesthetist”. On 1st September 1944 a 
woman reported to the police that a man opened her bed- 
room window and sprayed her with a sweet smelling gas 
which partially paralysed her legs and made her ill. This 
news was reported on 2nd September in the local newspaper 
which was read by 97% of the families. It carried a front 
page story with the headline ” anaesthetic prowler on loose”. 
On 5th September similar incidents which were alleged to 
have taken place on 31st August were reported to the 
police. These accounts were published on 5th Septeml:>er 
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as 3rd and 4th were holidays. Day after day the police 
received information of new attacks. However, a careful 
police search, as well as the searches by the volunteers of 
the town were fruitless. Climax came on 10th September 
when 7 cases of attack were reported. Immediately the 
State Police with their radio equipped squad of cars were 
put on operation. No culprit was found. In all the cases 
the symptoms were nausea, vomiting, palpitation, paralysis 
of the legs, dryness of mouth and throat. All these cases 
recovered rapidly. Four cases were examined by physicians 
who diagnosed each of them as a case of hysteria : What 
produced this mass hysteria ? The vivid and dramatic story 
of the hysterical attack published in the newspaper led to 
other people reporting similar attacks leading to exciting 
stories written in newspapers. It was found that all the 
people who succumbed to the mental epidemic ” were 
women, excepting one, with low educational and economic 
level. Cantril had also found that the women of low edu- 
cational and economic level were strongly influenced by 
the broadcast regarding the attack on the world by the 
people of Mars. 

2. FASHION, FAD AND CRAZE 

Fashion is also an example of collective action and has 
much in common with crowd behaviour. “ Fashion may 
be defined as the current or prevailing usage, mode, manner 
or characteristic expression, presentation or conception of 
those particular cultural traits which custom itself allows 
to change ” (3.411). Custom may be looked upon as a 
stable and persistent phase of social behaviour. Fashion is 
a variation that is permissible within limits of custom. 
There are fashions in arts and several other areas of man’s 
activity and life. In the olden times as well as in the modern 
fashions spread and change very slowly in rural areas by 
personal contact. In the big cities with modern rapid 
means of communication and transportation quick changes 
in fashion are brought about. Fashions are highly tem- 
porary but some times they may become permanent. For 
example the women of South India were using sarees which 
were 9 yards long till about the 1930s. Since then there 
was a gradual change so that today we find that women all 
over the country use a six yard saree or even five and a 
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half yards. This has now become more or less a stable fea- 
ture of the women’s dress. In the recent years other changes 
have taken place in the fashions about sarees. During the 
1920s and the 1930s mill sarees were the fashion but in the 
1950s there was a revival of the handloom sarees. Though 
the saree itself has not changed, excepting in its length, 
there have been innumerable changes in the designs as well 
as textures. These fashions are in a flux among the women 
of the higher castes and the higher economic groups. On 
the other hand the village women have not changed. They 
continue to wear today sarees of the same texture and de- 
sign as in the last century or probably earlier. Similarly 
there are also changes in fashion about buildings. 
There are also changes in fashion about language. 
Reference may be made to the change in fashions 
with respect to ornaments. A few years back men as well 
as women of India were very fond of gold ornaments. In 
the recent years we find that men have practically given up 
gold ornaments and women use very simple jewellery. If 
a woman decks hereself with a lot of jewellery today she 
will become an object of ridicule. 

Fads are usually outlandish. They are often disapproved 
by the conservatives as “ bad-taste ”. “ A craze, or rage, is 
a more extensive and persistent fad and is more deviant 
in form. Crazes are stimulating, vivid and exciting. They 
are really mental epidemics ” (3.415). In 1958 hoola hoop 
was a craze in the big cities of India as well as in the world. 
Similarly few years ago ‘ rock and roll ’ was a craze. Dur- 
ing the 1930s and the 1940s the cross word puzzles were a 
craze. Similarly chain-letters were a craze. Bogardus (22) col- 
lected 2,702 fads from 1947-1952. He found that 57% of the 
list referred to women’s clothes and ornaments. 16% to 
men’s clothes and 9% to amusements and recreations. He 
also found that about 80% appear only for one year and 
that fads typically show a rapid growth ; they have a high 
plateau for about 2 to 3 months and then decline. Thus 
these fads are connected with clothing and ornaments and 
are short-lived. The two words ‘ fad ’ and ‘ craze ’ are used 
to refer to mass-follies. What then is the difference bet- 
ween fashion on the one side and the fads and crazes on the 
other ? In a broad way we may say that fashion is a minor 
variation in the custom. Further, fashion has reference to 
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the class structure of the society. Fashions spread from 
the upper to the lower classes. Fashion has a prestige value, 
but if it is adopted by many people then that fashion decays 
and a new fashion arises. On the other hand, the behaviour 
that is termed a fad or a craze is more deviant from the 
social norm. That is why fads and crazes are disapproved 
by the conservatives in the group as showing ' bad-taste 
They are also looked upon as follies. Further, they are 
somewhat epidemic in nature. They are very stimulat- 
ing and exciting and. a number of people adopt them with 
great zeal. For example, around 1954—55 there was a 
craze to purchase glass tanks and breed small coloured fish. 
Sometimes young men would even carry these fish tanks 
with them when they travelled. Similarly there are crazes 
about some film songs. When it catches the fancy of the 
masses the same song will be heard throughout India, 
Fashions as well as fads and crazes are based on the 
desire for change ; the desire for something new. It is an 
out-growth of emotional and irrational tendencies. We do 
not find fashions and fads among the rural people. It is 
only in the more dynamic societies that we find fashions 
and fads. They constitute a psychological reaction to 
ennui. They compensate for disappointments in life. Also 
they are based on the desire for recognition and serve as a 
means to get attention. In a world increasingly domi- 
nated by mass-society organization, with its impersonality, 
anonymity and mobility, fashion gives us new experience 
and also a chance to deviate, at least for a time, from the 
mass — especially in the individualisation permitted in the 
acceptance of new styles ” (3.416). It is to the advantage 
of the individual to conform to society. But there is 
also the desire to stand out from the rest of the people. 
Fashion satisfies both these tendencies, “ Thus fashion 
furnishes for the personality a nice balance between the 
desire for conformity, security and social solidarity, and the 
desire for distinction, individuality and differentiation ” 
(3.418). The manufacturers as well as the tradesmen try 
to change fashions. Dress designers are appointed by big 
firms to deliberately modify fashion. For example the 
Calico Mills of Ahmedabad started the “ Fashion Parade ” 
in 1958, to advertise their new designs of textiles and 
appointed young women to wear these textiles in an attrac- 
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tive way. Tens of thousands of people in every big city 
of India rushed to see these fashion parades. This is quite 
a common technique in Europe and America. 

3 . SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 

When people are dissatisfied tvith the social institutions 
that frustrate their needs they have a desire to change the 
social institutions. Thus social movements could be looked 
upon as collective efforts to change the society. The social 
movements have their origin in social* instability and social 
unrest. Such mass movements have a crusading zeal. For 
example, there is the labour movement to rouse and awaken 
the labourers to their own rights. All over the world 
labour movements have been started by enlightened 
intellectuals who are shocked by social injustice. Particu- 
larly labour movement was very strong in England where 
there was rapid industrialisation. It gave rise to the British 
labour party which organized itself and came into power 
in the British Parliament. It gave rise to Karl Marx’s book 
and the communist movement which have swept Russia 
after the first Great War. Women’s movement is another 
illustration of mass movement which became very strong 
after the first World War ; today women are treated as 
equals in most of the countries of the world. In a broad- 
way it may be said that there are four stages in a mass 
movement. First of all there is the stage of social unrest 
where people become conscious of their frustrations. This 
leads to the stage of popular excitement when it gains 
strength and popularity. There' will be formalisation of 
the demands and finally institutions will be set up which 
will fight for these rights. The national movement in 
India went through these stages. It is because of the 
national movement that people throughout the country 
became conscious of their rights ; particularly Gandhi 
made it a mass movement so that people of every village 
became conscious of their rights. Such social movements 
may become aggressive like the communist movements or 
the revolutionary movements in India and destroy proper- 
ties and also kill many human beings. In a broad way we 
can distinguish between the two kinds of movements. Both 
these are mass phenomena. The reform movement 
accepting the basic tenets of the larger society seeks to 
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bring about changes so that there is greater social justice* 
On the other hand, the revolutionary movements challenge 
the very foundations of the society and try to uproot and 
destroy the existing order in order to build up a new order 
(23). The revolutionary movements tend to become under- 
ground organizations because they are violent and also 
because the workers will feel that their movement will be 
crushed if it is known to the governments (See Chapter 
XXII). 

In a broad way it may be stated that social movements 
are swayed by emotions and are motivated by a hope to 
build up a new society. They are not very critical. They 
do not question their own beliefs and actions. That is why 
many of these movements may fail. People will accept 
these movements and become active members because they 
have a pathetic faith that the world will change and a new 
social order will bring about a complete transformation of 
society. This is where we find that the same characteristics 
as in prejudices, fads and crazes, and crowd behaviour, 
are also manifest in social movements. But it must be 
stated that a man like Gandhi who started the mass move- 
ment in India for national freedom was a person who was 
not swayed by emotions and irrationalities. That is why 
he was constantly propounding the twin principles of truth 
and non-violence and thus was able to keep the Indian 
struggle for freedom as an open struggle as well as a peace- 
ful and non-violent struggle. Further he also started con- 
structive organizations in the country so that people could 
stand on their own feet and become truly independent by 
becoming self-dependent. By such means he was able to 
keep the mass movement from degenerating into crowd 
behaviour. In June 1959 mass movement was set up in 
Kerala State in India to overthrow the constitutionally 
formed communist government. The opposition parties 
as well as the people found that they were unable to dis- 
lodge the communist government through the constitu- 
tional means within the legislature. This made the oppo- 
sition parties as well as the people feel frustrated and the 
mass movement was set up. Any mass movement is 
bound to degenerate into crowd behaviour and mob beha- 
viour with its irrationalities and aggressiveness and hostility 
unless it is guided by the twin principles of truth and non- 
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violence. This was the. greatest achievement in the history 
of human society by Gandhi. He was able to build up a 
mass movement which did not have the attributes of mob 
violence. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


LEADERSHIP 

The chapters in this section clearly show that the term 
“ group ” is used in different senses. In the wider sense 
o£ the term, the group is a collection of individuals with 
or without polarisation, with or without social norms, with 
or without a structure. In a broad way we can distinguish 
between three kinds of groups. There is first of all the 
“ togetherness ” situation, where two or more people are 
in one place and may be doing their own tasks. For example, 
the people who are walking in a street or the people in a 
bus or railway compartment they are all together spatially. 
But there is no polarisation, there is no cohesion. Each 
is thinking and feeling and doing in isolation in terms of 
his own goals. There is no group goal. We have also seen 
that experimental situations could be set up where each 
individual is doing the same task but without any relation- 
ship with the other people who are doing a similar task. 
Similarly the children who are engaged in parallel play. 
Even in such . togetherness situation we have found that 
there may be an element of competition ; there may be 
interaction among them. At the other end we have, col- 
lective behaviour which is polarised like in the mobs, the 
audience and in mass movements. In all these cases all the 
individuals are in the grip of some task. A common feeling 
is moving them to action. In such collectivities leaders 
play a very important part in bringing about group cohe- 
sion. In between the together situation and the collecti- 
vity situation we have the group in the narrower sense of 
the term. It may be a small group like the committee of 
an organization or it may be a large group like the army or 
political party or an international religious body. The 
essential feature of this group in the narrower sense of the 
term is that there is group structure with status and role 
relationships and a hierarchic organization. There is also 
a group norm which pervades the work of the group as a 
whole. These accepted social values will permeate the 
thought, feeling and action of each individual and the group 
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as a whole. In such a group also we find that leadership 
plays a very important part. In this chapter we can con- 
sider briefly the various problems connected with leader- 
ship. 

While describing the social behaviour of birds and 
animals we found that there is a dominance-submission 
pattern of behaviour among them. It was found that do- 
minance is manifested in aggressive behaviour particularly 
with respect to food and sex. On the other hand submissive 
behaviour is manifested by crouching, avoidance or waiting 
for food. Reports of the observation of children have also 
shown that the elder of two children dominates the 
younger child. This dominance-submission behaviour is at 
the prehuman level and also at the child level. 

Such observations among animals, children, as well as 
adult human beings led McDougall (1) to postulate the 
propensities of dominance and submission to explain this 
pattern of behaviour among animals and human beings. 
But this is really no explanation ; it is only a description. 
The physically stronger or larger and more vigorous animal 
or human being will try to drive away the weaker and grab 
food. Similarly the cleverer will try to outwit the dull. 
The weaker may beg and cringe or avoid. These become 
habitual techniques. Further they may be -also culturally 
.fostered ; for example, in caste system for thousands of 
years the people of the lower castes have been trained from 
infancy to pay deference and to show submission to the 
people of the higher caste. Even today in an Indian village 
the Harijans as well as the members of other lower castes 
will show submissive behaviour not only to the adults but 
even to the children of the higher castes. Thus dominance 
and submission are culturally determined iir caste system 
and the man or the youth of the lower caste who does not 
yield and submit to a person of the higher caste will be pu- 
nished both by the people of his own caste as well as by the 
people of the higher caste (27). In a similar way feudalism 
has also influenced culturally dominance-submission beha- 
viour. The members of the maharaja’s family or the zamin- 
dar’s family are aggressive and dominant ; they are trained 
to command and others are trained to submit to them. We 
find similar culturally determined dominant-submissive 
behaviour in religion. All the members of the religion 
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bow before the Jagadguru or the Dalai Lama irrespective of 
age, experience, wisdom, wealth, caste and other considera- 
tions. Yet another illustration is the behaviour that is cul- 
turally determined in the office as well as in the factory. 
The man who is in a higher position expects deference 
from the persons in a lower position. Even a man earning 
a few rupees more expects deference from a person who 
earns a few rupees less. There is the same kind of sub- 
missive behaviour in the family, where the husband domi- 
nates over the wife, and parents dominate over children. 
These are all culturally approved. Thus dominant beha- 
viour under these conditions is learnt behaviour. However, 
no person is always dominant and no person is always sub- 
missive in all situations. The submissive official may be a 
tyrant in his house. Dominance-submission is situational. 
It is not personal in the sense that a person may be domi- 
nant in every conceivable situation in life. There are so 
many situational and cultural factors operating which deter- 
mine whether a given individual behaves in a dominant 
or a submissive way. 

Apart from this there is also the problem whether domi- 
nance is the same as leadership. Dominance implies that 
when a man commands others obey ; here fear plays a very 
important part ; a fear that may be generated either by the 
personal qualities of the individual or because of the cul- 
tural pattern. On the other hand, a person may exercise 
his leadership purely because he is accepted as a model by 
others. He is accepted by the group because of his quali- 
ties. His suggestions may be accepted and there may be 
deference to his opinion. The leadership implies acquie- 
scence among the followers. We may take the illustration 
of Gandhi who was an undisputed leader of the whole 
country though he never had any position of authority. 
Actually for a number of years he was not even a formal 
member of the Congress Party though his word was law to 
the whole Congress Party and to millions. Similarly there 
is the leadership of an expert. Because of his achievements, 
because of his knowledge and ability, he may be looked 
upon as an expert and his opinion may be valued, by mil- 
lions, but he does not hold any position of dominance. He 
is accepted as a model. Domination is a process of control 
of the other members of the group. Domination is based on 
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fear. Hence dictatorship always involves a strong minority 
group which is ruthless and which builds up concentra- 
tion camps, where the members of the party who are 
disloyal are punished. On the other hand, leadership 
is a process of mutual stimulation where the leader influ- 
ences the group and the group influences the leader. There 
is flexibility in this relationship. But in the dominance- 
submission relationship there is inflexibility. Anderson 
(2) made a study of domination and integration among 
young children in an experimental play situation. Accord- 
ing to Anderson dominating behaviour is the behaviour of 
a rigid and inflexible personality structure, which reveals 
internal tensions and provokes external tensions. Integra- 
tive behaviour however is cooperative leading to mutual 
respect between the leader and the follower. Domination 
tends to provoke counter domination or a revolt, whereas 
integrative behaviour elicits a cooperative response. So we 
should not confuse between domination and leadership. 
Domination is behaviour at the animal level and child 
levei and it may also reappear under certain circumstances 
at the adult level. 

Leader-follower relationship involves social interaction, 
face to face, as well as indirect, by means of communicar- 
tion. Leadership should not be looked upon as a mysteri- 
ous process. The underlying processes are the same whether 
the leader be a Hitler, a Stalin or a Gandhi or a leader in 
a small town or in a small village. Essentially they function 
in the same way. The leader-follower situation involves 
communication. The leader says something or writes some- 
thing. What he says is heard and accepted, what he writes 
is read and accepted. Further what is heard or read is 
transmitted to other people, and this process goes on till 
every member of the group learns about it and accepts it. 
Sprott writes, Always some one writes or speaks and some 
one reads or hears. Churchill, Hitler, Napoleon or Stalin 
operate in this way and in no other way. If they are per- 
sistently confronted, by people who refuse to listen to what 
they said in their offices or bed rooms or wherever they 
utter their orders, or if their letters and minutes were des- 
troyed unread, they could not lead. So far as that goes 
there is no mystery about leadership ’’ (3.73). 

Thus the leader-follower situation involves communica- 
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tion from the leader to the follower and acceptance of the 
leader as the figure of authority. 

In most of the cases there is face-to-face relationship bet- 
ween the parents and children, between the liusband and 
wife, between the master and the servant. Similarly in the 
school there is relationship between the teacher and the 
pupil, also in the office between the superintendent and the 
clerk or the manager and the officials or the chairman and 
the members of the committee. In all these cases leader- 
ship may be due to “ ascribed ” status or to “ achieved ” 
status. One of the significant features of the ancient and 
medieval societies is the importance of ascribed status. 
Particularly in India till very recently status was associated 
with caste and with heredity. The son of a raja became 
a raja, the son of a zamindar inherited that position, simi- 
larly the. position of the patel and shanbhog were also in- 
herited positions. A second important characteristic is the 
respect to the aged people. But in the modern society the 
stress is on “ achieved ” status. It is the ability and the 
achievement of the man that leads him -to his position. As 
we have already noted above ascribed status is associated 
with dominance, whereas achieved status is associated, with 
leadership. The man who has made a significant achieve- 
ment in life serves as a model and he is accepted by the 
group. So we have leadership with the consent of the 
people. No man can become automatically a leader by 
virtue of his father’s position. He has got to work and 
strive for it. 

Murphy (4.539) draws our attention to the fact that 
aggression often goes with sympathy. Vigorous social beha- 
viour which is implicit in leading and following involves 
a certain degree of social maturity ; a recognition of other 
people and experience in dealing with them. “ Children 
who had the highest and most stable scores for sympathetic 
behaviour on the playground were unsympathetic or des- 
tructively aggressive when their ego was threatened, when 
they were teased ,or misunderstood or put into inferior 
positions It is, the lively and vigorous person who makes 
a number of social contacts and consequently achieves 
maturity and self-confidence. This implies that sympathy 
and cooperation go along with aggressive vigour and leader- 
ship; Whether the leader is of the dominant-authoritative 
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type or of the democratic type he has to perform a number 
of specific functions. “ However, whatever the nature of 
the group, all leaders must partake to some degree of the 
functions of executive, planner, policy-maker, expert, exter- 
nal group representative, controller of internal relation- 
ships, purveyor of the rewards and punishments, arbitrator 
and mediator, and examplar ’’ (5.417). The leader of a 
group whether in the army, the office or the factory, has to 
see that the policies are implemented. He has to assign 
work to the group members. Sometimes a leader may not 
feel that he can delegate responsibilities to others. He may 
feel the need to do the work directly. This may lead to 
difficulties in the operation. He may interfere with the 
healthy involvements and feelings of group responsibilities 
of the other members. The leader must also be a planner 
and he must help the group to decide on the programmes, 
immediate as well as long range. He must also have 
enough information and skills to guide the group. But 
specialisation has advanced so much today that no leader 
can be expert in all the various tasks which the group has 
to undertake. Consequently there is the need for the advice 
from experts. The leader has to control the internal rela- 
tionships among the members, tfe has to govern the group 
structure. He has also to undertake disciplinary action. 
He must give rewards and punishments to the members. 
He has also to be an arbitrator and mediator in the conflicts 
and dissensions which inevitably arise among the members 
of the group. He must be an impartial judge, but he must 
also be a conciliator who has to re-establish goocl group 
inter-relationship. 

There are also cases where the leader is the object of 
hero worship and emotional fixation among the followers. 
He acts as an ideal for the followers. He is what the follow- 
ers like to be. , The leader's personality is a great attraction 
to fhe followers. The. leader, thus, fulfils the needs of the 
followers. Some of them may want a father-substitute, 
some of them may seek security and protection from the 
leader. Others may value the leader so that they can avoid 
responsibilities. In all these we find the basis for Freud’s 
views (6) regarding the libidinal basis of the leader-follower 
relationship. It must also be remembered that this rela- 
tionship is ambivalent. When the leader is unable to fulfil 
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these needs o£ the followers he may become an object of 
detestation and he may be thrown out. Further, it is also 
found that there is a considerable amount of jealousy among 
the followers. Each follower will vie with the other to get 
the attention and the love of the leader. At the same time 
the moment the leader shows a sign of partiality there will 
be discontentment, unless the whole group accepts the pre- 
ferred person as the next in command. Consequently, the 
leader, like the parent must be very fair and impartial in 
his dealings with the followers. There is the same pheno- 
menon in the relationship between the king and the 
subjects. 

The United States Army has adopted eleven leadership 
principles on the basis of the analysis of the behaviour of 
the successful personalities in the military as well as in the 
civilian life. Gibb (7.889) has given the following list of 
seven aspects of leadership behaviour on the basis of those 
principles : 

1. Performing professional and technical spe- 

ciality. 

2. Knowing subordinates and showing considera- 

tion for them, * 

3. Getting channels of communication open. 

4. Accepting personal responsibilities and set- 

ting an example. 

5. Initiating and directing action. 

6. Training men as a team. 

7. Making decisions. 

Thus, a successful leader must be a capable man who is 
able to do the work very well. He must also be in close 
touch with the people who work under him. Though the 
work may be done by the other people he must take on him- 
self the full responsibility for the work. He cannot blame 
the followers if the work goes wrong, nor can he take the 
credit when the group succeeds. A successful leader is he 
who gives the full credit to the followers and takes the full 
blame on himself for any failures in the group action. This 
is how he can succeed in keeping the whole group as a 
tpm. Finally, he must make the decisions and show initia- 
tive, even though he may consult his followers ; and even 
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though the whole group decides on the particular line of 
action, he must take the ultimate responsibility for the 
decision, and not blame the group if the decision happens 
to be unsuccessful in reaching the group goal. 

The communication among the group members will 
tend to flow through the leader. The disputes and frictions 
within the group will be referred to the leader. He must 
be in a position to settle these disputes without showing 
favouritism or partiality. All these are indications of the 
prestige position of the leader. But they are also indica- 
tions of the responsibilities and the expectations which the 
followers have regarding the behaviour of the leader. So 
the leader’s norms of behaviour are generally very high. 
The followers expect that the leader’s norms should be 
high. The leader himself should set up high norms for 
himself. We find this not only truly of the individual 
leaders but also of the leading group, or caste, or class. If 
those expectations are not fulfilled the leader cannot retain 
his position. “ In general, the stabilised expectations 
(norms) defining the role of leadership in a group are more 
exacting, require greater obligations and responsibilities, 
than those of other positions in the group. The group mem- 
bers have higher aspirations for the leader, and he sets higher 
standards for himself. In addition, he is subject to a nar- 
rower range of tolerable behaviour than are other group 
members, in those matters of consequence to the group in 
terms of its goals ” (8.217). 

Types of leadership 

Martin Conway (9) distinguished between the “ Crowd 
Compeller ”, the “ Crowd Exponent ” and the “ Crowd Re- 
presentative ”. The Crowd Representative is the head of 
a group, he represents the group itself. On the other hand, 
the Crowd Compeller becomes dominant because he makes 
the crowd believe in him ; the political demagogue and 
the religious revivalists are crowd compellers who have al- 
most hypnotic power over the followers. The Crowd Ex- 
ponent, according to Conway, is the man who senses the 
vague feelings of the masses and crystallizes their wishes and 
leads them to action. 

Bartlett (10) has classified the leaders into three 
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gToups : the Institutional, the Dominant and the Persuasive. 

1 . INSTITUTIONAL LEADERS 

The institutional leader is the head of the group, the 
appointed person, or the executive authority. The patel, 
the district collector, the president of the country, or of the 
company, the head in the office, or factory, all these are 
institutional leaders. There is prestige attached to his 
position as the head of the organization and it enables him 
to assert and maintain authority over the employees, or the 
members of the group. Such leaders may be hereditary 
leaders as in the case of the king or the patel or they may 
be appointed leaders as in the case of the manager, or the 
director, or they may be elected leaders as in the case of 
the president of an organization. The main problem of 
the institutional or the executive leaders is to maintain 
the status of the organization and its prestige and to make 
the followers or the employees to carry out the programmes. 
Such leaders may or may not have direct face-to-face con- 
tact with the followers. 

The patel has direct face-to-face contacts but the manag- 
ing director of an organization or the district collector 
does not meet the members in his office or the people at 
large. Another distinguishing feature is the hierarchy. 
There will be .various grades of leaders like in an office, or 
in a factory, in the police, or in the army. The ultimate 
orders are passed by the leader but the implementation 
depends upon the sub-leaders in the hierarchy. Consequ- 
ently there is a good deal of obedience from grade to grade. 
Each man obeys the man at the top and commands the 
people below him. So the same person will show leader- 
ship attitudes when he is talking to the people below him 
in rank and assumes submissive attitudes, when he speaks 
to the people above him in rank. Consequently in the 
institutional hierarchy a man has to assume both the roles 
at the appropriate situations. Yet another feature is the 
importance of established practices or precedents. So the 
“ red-tape ” becomes a very important factor in the organi- 
zation. This has its own advantages and disadvantages. Be- 
cause decisions are based on precedents and because deci- 
sions are based on the hierarchy pattern grievous wrongs 
will not be committed and there will not be any breakdown; 
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but, on the other hand, the whole process is very slow and 
time-consuming and nobody takes initiative. Every man just 
discharges his duties on the basis of the orders from above 
which will be in conformity with established practices and 
precedents. So the administration tends to become rigid. 
There is hardly any place for initiative and imagination. 
The institutional leader is not concerned with what the 
people are thinking about the social problems. This is why 
there are constant complaints, that the people in an office, 
in a factory, or in the army are impersonal in their outlook 
and do not take interest in the “ person ” but rather deal 
with them as “ cases ”■ 

2. DOMINANT LEADERS 

In a broad way the dominant leaders may be characterised 
as being extremely aggressive, assertive and extroverted. 
Their primary aim is to secure action with respect to the 
problems which are facing the group. They do not have the 
patience to examine the problems either in detail or in their 
historical perspective. They are swift in making decisions 
which are designed to change the existing conditions. The 
guiding principles of the dominant leader is that any form 
of action is better than mere thinking. They have a contempt 
for debates. They are not afraid of making mistakes as long 
as they can command men who will execute the plans that 
are placed before them. This will also get the loyalty of 
the group. The group will be satisfied so long as the leader 
gives some concrete evidence that he is moving towards the 
goal. We may illustrate this by reference to an interview 
of the press representatives with Mannath Padmanabhan, 
the President of the Nair Service Society of Kerala State and 
one of the leaders of the anti-communist agitation in the 
Kerala State in 1959 (11). When he was asked : What will 
happen if the communists quit the office, Padmanabhan 
answered : “ When once we overthrow the government we 
will naturally have President’s rule for six months and with- 
in that time all the leaders of the different parties could sit 
together and find out what should be done, whether a new 
party should be formed or the old ones cleaned up so that 
we can decide which party should finally rule ”. When he 
was asked whether he was not a little too optimistic, he 
retorted : “ Not at all. Our people have learnt so many 
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lessons under the brutal communist rule and have become 
so wise that we can now shake them out When he was 
asked whether the present agitation was on constitutional 
lines, he said : “ There are two ways of ousting a ministry 
— one is by no-confidence motion in the legislature. An- 
other is by the people at large — the real owners of this 
state. The second method is the one which we are adopt- 
ing”. When it was pointed out that this method cannot 
come within the framework of the Constitution, Padmana- 
bhan retorted : “I have not read the Constitution, but I 
am sure there must be some provision somewhere in the 
Constitution which allows such a thing to take place. I 
am not bothered much about it, but what we are anxious 
to do is to convince the President and the Government of 
India that the people of Kerala do not like the continu- 
ance of the ministry and I can tell you we will succeed 
This is typical of the dominant aggressive leader. He has 
no patience to think and analyse the situation. He is keen 
on a series of swift decisions leading the group towards the 
goal which is wanted by the group. So they come into 
power to ameliorate intolerable conditions of society. They 
have a keen sense of the feelings of the people. They have 
a practical knowledge of the current affairs. Like the insti- 
tutional leader he dictates procedures, shapes proposals and 
manipulates followers. But unlike the institutional leader 
the dominant leader will risk anything to achieve the out- 
comes affecting the large bodies of people. The dominant 
leader is not responsive to the conflicting interests in the 
various sub-groups. He brings about a unification by 
aggression and suppressing conflicting interests and ideolo- 
gies. Dictators and autocrats like Napoleon, Hitler, Stalin, 
Nasser and others when they seize power try to sup- 
press all the political parties and put before the group as a 
whole, plans which will endear them to the masses. They 
have no patience with people who counsel caution. They 
brush aside all doubts as well as the doubters. 

3. PERSUASIVE LEADERS 

Of all the types of leaders it is the persuasive leader who is 
most closely in touch with the followers. He mixes with 
people, understands their problems, their needs and their 
feelings. Gandhi is a supreme illustration of the persuasive 
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leader in the history of mankind. Thousands of people 
would ^vritc letters to him and he would patiently send 
individual replies to each person who wrote to him. Inspite 
of his innumerable public engagements he would always 
find time to meet individuals and to talk to them, to write 
to them. On the other hand the institutional leader, the 
dominant leader as well as the expert, all these are rela- 
tively cold, impersonal and aloof. In contrast, the persua- 
sive leader is full of warmth, and affection to all people. 
He is alert to the ideas and aspirations of the people and 
prepares programmes of action on the basis of these aspi- 
rations so that the people think that he has originated the 
plans while actually he has shaped them from out of the as- 
pirations of the group. By means of stereotypes and special 
appeals he persuades the people to accept the common goals. 
He arouses the enthusiasm of the people. 

4 . THE EXPERT 

By proficiency in knowledge, technology, art and in other 
such fields, the expert becomes a leader. But his sphere 
of influence is very narrow. It is limited to those who 
seek his advice and come to him. Often an expert influ- 
ences the group long after his death. People may not 
realise the worth of his writing when he is alive. The 
expert may alter the aspirations of the people, as well as 
the living conditions of the people, by his work. Poets, 
thinkers, technologists have brought about vast changes in 
the values, as well as in the way of life. Thus the expert 
affects the social life indirectly. He has no contact with 
the masses. 

These descriptions of the four types of leaders though 
very useful in understanding leaders are not satisfactory 
to explain leadership. Further they are not mutually 
exclusive categories. An institutional leader may be 
dominating or persuasive. He may even be an expert. 
Similarly with change in circumstances the persuasive 
leader may become dominant. For example, Gandhi was 
looked upon as a dominant leader on several occasions. 
Similarly Nehru,^who is a persuasive leader, was accused of 
being dominant when he tried to put into effect the plan 
for cooperative farming. These descriptions help us to 
classify leaders, but such a classification cannot be said to 
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be a sound classification. In a broad ivay it may be said 
that the dominant and persuasive leaders are of the 
dynamic type. 

An experimental study of leadership 

Kurt Lewin and his co-workers (12) conducted a series of 
experiments to study the various aspects of leadership beha- 
viour using experimental procedures. Lippitt and White 
(13) have summarised the results of these studies. They 
studied the behaviour of children of 10 to 11 years who 
belonged to a children’s club, by submitting them to an 
alternation of authoritarian, democratic, laissez faire 
leadership. The , leaders in the authoritarian role were 
coached to give orders and avoid explanations. Those in 
the democratic role were trained to discuss problems with 
the group and obtain group decisions for action. The 
leader in the laissez faire role was almost entirely passive 
and never tried to influence the members of the group in 
any manner. Four groups of boys were used in the experi- - 
ment and each group was exposed to each of the three kinds 
of leadership. The results were extremely complex. It 
was found that in a democratic atmosphere there was more 
ego-involvement and the group used the words “ we ”, 

“ us ”, and “ ours ” more often than in the group under 
the authoritarian atmosphere. The children in the laissez 
faire atmosphere spent a great deal of time playing, but 
coordinated action of the group was difficult. The auto- 
cratic group showed two kinds of reaction ; either the 
children were cowed down into apathy or they responded 
with aggressiveness. It was also found that the apathetic 
group showed marked aggressiveness when the atmosphere 
changed to the democratic or to the laissez faire variety. 
The results provided evidence for the hypothesis that the 
conduct of the group is a function of its structure. Aggressive- 
ness was very low under the democratic leadership. It was 
also found that some boys preferred the autocratic to the 
democratic order. Peak (14) in his study of Nazi member- 
ship observes “ persons reared in the authoritative family, 
which is common in Germany, typically find dre greatest 
security and satisfaction where they are dominated by supe- 
rior authority on the one hand and where they can, on the 
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other, ‘ lord it over ’ some one else of lower status”. Thus 
the background in which people are brought up is a factor 
of considerable importance which determines the way in 
which people respond to the authoritarian or democratic 
leadership. 


Traits of leadership 

It is generally assumed that leadership itself is a trait in a 
human being. However, this view does not find favour 
among the investigators. As Lapiere and Farnsworth put 
it, “ It is meaningless to say of a man that he is a leader. 
A leader in what ? Leadership presupposes some sort of skill 
if only the ability to talk louder and faster than others, but 
there is no single kind of skill that will give the individual 
leadership in all kinds of circumstances and over all kinds 
of people ” (15.261). A number of attempts have been made 
to identify the traits which go to make up leadership. As 
long ago as 1904 Terman(16) made a preliminary study of 
the leadership qualities. He found that the leader is less 
selfish, more daring, less emotional, betterlooking, and of 
a larger size, than the followers. Bird (17.379) examined 
20 enquiries and found 79 traits. However, he found that 
51 traits or 65% of them were mentioned only once. 20% 
were mentioned two times, 5% of them three times and 
another 5% four times. Among the traits mentioned only 
two times are aggressive, ascendant, dignified, expansive, 
friendly, honest, just, reliable, self-composed, self-controlled, 
sociable, suggestible, talkative, vigorous. The four quali- 
ties mentioned only three times among the 20 enquiries are 
courageous, original, self-reliant and tactful. Those men- 
tioned four times are enthusiastic, fair, self-confident and 
sympathetic. The two qualities, extroverted and sense of 
humour, were given in five enquiries while initiative was 
given six times and high intelligence ten times. Bird points 
out that in all these studies ** instead of defining the field of 
leadership in which the traits are manifest only the lists are 
given ”. Obviously the person who becomes a leader among 
the boy scouts in a school, the young man who becomes the 
editor of the college newspaper, the person who becomes the 
captain of a football team, the adult who becomes the leader 
of a gang of thieves, all these cannot be said to have the 
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same traits. The second drawback pointed out by Bird is 
that these lists do not include the negative or the anti-social 
traits. Adler (18) has shown that a man with strong feelings 
of inferiority may seek a position in which he can direct 
other people. Often leadership becomes a compensatory 
activity for intense inferiority feelings. Biographies of 
Napoleon indicate the humiliations he felt when he was in 
school with the more prosperous and enlightened children 
from the French noble families. The autobiography of 
Gandhi gives vivid details about the humiliations he suffer- 
ed when he was practising as a barrister in South Africa. 
The lists of traits do not include such aspects of personality 
which may be the source for the greatest achievement of 
many people. Further the lists include only the desirable 
qualities and exclude the undesirable qualities among the 
leaders. So Bird points out that these lists are influenced 
by stereotypes concerning leadership. It is true that most 
of these lists are based on inductive enquiries, studies among 
school and college groups, and other voluntary organiza- 
tions. But the large amount of disagreements is due to the 
fact that different positions of leadership require different 
traits and so it is difficult to draw up a list which is com- 
mon to leaders of all kinds. Bearing these deficiencies in 
view we may study some of the findings of the several 
investigations. 

There have been many investigations regarding the re- 
lationship between leadership and intelligence. With few 
exceptions they agree in finding that leaders are superior 
to non-leaders. We have already seen that in small groups 
as well as in collective behaviour, leaders emerge when there 
is a group problem. Consequently, one of the important 
tasks of the leaders is problem solving. So it is not sur- 
prising that intelligence plays a very important part as a 
contributing factor in leadership. Cattell (19) described 
“ general mental capacity ” as one of the 12 primary 
source traits of personality. Adjectives such as the folloiv^- 
ing are given by Cattell: intelligent, wise, emotionally 
mature, reliable, independent, thoughtful, deliberate, not 
frivolous, persevering, painstaking, mentally alert and 
vigorous, conscientious, having intellectual and wide inte- 
rests. These traits included by Cattell in the general mental 
capacity are obviously of \ery great value to be a successful 
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leader. Gibb (20) reports that less than 1% of the candb 
dates selected for officer training in the military were below 
the estimated population mean. This, however, should not 
be taken as an indication that the most intelligent man 
in the group is best fitted to be the leader of that group. 
As Gibb writes, “ In general we conclude that leaders are 
more intelligent than followers, but one of the most inte- 
resting results emerging from studies in this area is the dis- 
covery that they must not exceed the followers by too large 
a margin, for great discrepancies between the intelligence of 
leaders and followers militate against the emergence of the 
leadership relation, presumably because such wide discre- 
pancies render improbable the unified purpose of the indi- 
viduals concerned ” (7.886). According to Hollingworth 
(21) the leadership pattern will not form, or it may break 
up even if it is formed, when the difference between the 
leaders and the led is more than 30 points. Terman also 
asserts that when the leaders are more than 1.5 S.D. above 
average, difficulties may arise and the leader may tend to 
^ forsake political for cultural leadership. Particularly in the 
democratic society as the leader is to represent the masses 
he cannot be the most intelligent man in the group. Hence 
in a democracy, the most intelligent people of the group 
do not find a place in the legislatures. But it is true that 
the leader must be more intelligent than the mean of the 
group. This is a significant thing. ‘Otherwise he will not 
be able to succeed as a leader. 

As regards the other traits we can give briefly the results 
of the two surveys made a few years back by Jenkins (22) 
and Stogdill (23). While confirming the work of Bird alrea- 
dy referred to regarding the lack of overlapping among the 
traits, they have also shown that leaders excel the other 
group members in at least one of the abilities, skills or per- 
sonality characteristics relevant to the activities of the 
particular group. As we have seen in the earlier chapter 
on group formation, leadership is a status in a group struc- 
ture and the group can form only when it has got a definite 
norm. Thus that individual who is able to help the group 
to reach its goals better than the other members will be in 
a position to command the confidence of the members of 
the group and obtain and continue' to maintain the leader- 
ship position. 

80 
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The situational tests 


With the vast advances made by technology, society has 
found that it is necessary to select the right kind of men 
for appointment as leaders in industries, administrative 
services and in the army. It is this need of the society which 
has been responsible for many of the studies using the trait 
approach. Because of the fact that this trait approach to the 
assessment of personality with respect to leadersliip has not 
been useful, attempts have been made in recent years to 
develop “ situational tests ” in order to assess the leader- 
ship qualities. Particularly during the Second World War, 
the various countries which had to build up huge armies at 
a very short notice, made use of psychological tests to select 
men for leadership positions. The officers selection boards 
in England, United States and in India have been using 
these tests to aid them in selecting officers even during the 
peace time. In India the officers selection boards started 
functioning during the Second World War in 1944. We 
may now foiefly summarise the methods used to select the, 
officers. As we have noted above, intelligence is one of the 
important traits. Consequently we find that intelligence 
tests are used in order to select candidates who are well 
above 100 I.Q., the mean of the population. Next the situa- 
tional techniques are made use of where a group of indi- 
viduals are placed together in a situation and are instructed 
to perform some task, or solve a problem, or discuss an 
issue. Harris (24.19) looks upon leadership as “ the measure 
and degree of an individual’s capacity to influence — and 
be influenced by a group in the implementation of a com- 
mon task ”. The War Office Selection Board analysed 
“ group effectiveness ” into three aspects : The ability to 
perform the job, the ability to bind the group, group cohe- 
siveness in the direction of the common task and the 
stability of the individual to withstand frustration (3.84). 

In the situational tests the groups are assigned some tasks 
or are given a problem to discuss. In one set of situations, 
no leader is appointed and as the whole group functions to 
fulfil the task, observers will note the differences among 
the various individuals, with respect to planning, organiza- 
tion, inspiring group solidarity and stability and so on. 
Observations have also been made of the behaviour of indi- 
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viduals when they are appointed as leaders o£ the group 
and are given very difficult tasks. These tests used in the 
several officers selection boards in several countries have 
helped to find out the extent to which leadership qualities 
pertaining to such situations are present. It may be recalled 
that in these situations there is no “ group formation It 
is just a togetherness situation. But they are all assigned 
a group task which can be fulfilled only if they function 
as a group. It is under such conditions that the emergence 
of leaders is observed. This situational approach to the 
assessment of the leadership qualities in men has been 
found to be more useful than the trait approach which we 
have discussed in the earlier section. 

Factorial study of leadership 

Several attempts have been made in recent years to use the 
factor analysis techniques to determine basic factors under- 
lying leadership behaviour. Carter (25) made a factorial 
^ study and reported the following three factors : 

1. Group goal facilitation involving efficiency, insight, 

and co-operation, in enabling the group to solve 
their task. 

2. Individual prominence involving influence, initiative, 

aggressiveness and confidence. 

3. Group sociability involving striving for group accep- 

tance, co-operation and adaptability. 

In another study Halpin and Winer (26) obtained the 
following four factors : 

1. CONSIDERATION (49.6%) 

The leader is considerate to the members of the group 
while they are carrying out their work. Consideration does 
not imply laxity. It only implies warmth of personal rela- 
tionships, readiness to explain and willingness to listen to 
the remarks of the subordinates. 

2. INITIATING STRUCTURE (33.6%) 

This factor involves the organization of functions among 
the various members of the group. Clearly defining the 
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relation between himself and others, assigning particular 
tasks to members and maintaining definite standards of 
performance. 

3. PRODUCTION EMPHASIS (9.8%) 

This involves motivating the group and getting the job 
done. 

4. SENSITIVITY OR SOCIAL AWARENESS (7.0%) 

The leader does not “ blame ” the members of the group 
who make, mistakes. He does not make scapegoats of his 
subordinates. He is sensitive to the conflicts of the mem- 
bers of the group and understands them. 

Thus there is similarity between Carter’s group goal 
facilitation and Winer’s production emphasis. Similarly 
there is some correspondence between the factor of indivi- 
dual prominence isolated by Carter and the factors of consi- 
deration and initiative structure isolated by Halpin and 
Winer. There is also a similarity between the group socia- 
bility factor of Carter and Winer’s social awareness factor.* 
Thus, these factorial studies throw considerable light re- 
garding the problem of leadership. 

Democratic vs. Authoritarian leadership 

In the political as well as the social life of today there is a 
big conflict between the two ideologies involving the two 
techniques of leadership. The communist countries stress 
the techniques of the authoritarian form of leadership, 
where one party is supreme and controls all the activities 
of the group, for the benefit and welfare of the group as 
a whole. Similarly in the 1950s in country after country in 
the Middle East as well as in the Far East, which emerged 
from colonialism to democracy there was loss of faith in 
democracy and so the army generals assumed dictatorship 
m order to bring about social justice and promote the wel- 
fare of the masses. On the other hand in India as well as 
m countries of Western Europe and North America the 
faith in democracy is very strong. These countries hold 
that no individual or single party can achieve the welfare 
of the gro^p as a whole without the full cooperation and 
consent of the individuals. We may briefly summarise the 
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characteristics of these two opposing kinds of leadership. 

The essential difference between these two forms of 
leadership arises from the source of power. The democratic 
leadership gets its source of power from the group itself. 
But in imperialism as well as in dictatorship, the authori- 
tarian power stems from outside the grx)up. In democratic 
leadership the decisions are made after consultation, whereas 
in the authoritarian form the leaders make decisions with- 
out consultation. In the village panchayat there is a 
peculiar combination of both democracy and authoritarian- 
ism, The patel or the deshmukh is an all pow.erful man, 
but field studies of the actual working of the panchayat have 
shown that the patel makes his decisions only after consult- 
ing the panchayat (27.45ff). So it is the group of elders who 
ultimately decide the issue. The autocrat depends upon 
the threat of physical force, but it should be realised that 
fear is not the only thing that is made use of. It is true 
that the autocratic leader rouses group fear, insecurity and 
frustration. For example, Hitler roused Germans to be 
afraid of the Jews, similarly Jinnah roused the Muslims to 
be afraid and feel insecure about the Hindus. So, the 
authoritarian leader may bring about fear in the majo- 
jority or in the minority. This is how he establishes his 
hold on the group. They look upon him as the saviour, 
as the man who can solve all problems and bring about new 
social conditions. Thus, the authoritarian leader exploits 
regressive, primitive, unconscious needs and makes the 
group dependent on him ; he emphasises obedience to him- 
self and begins to focus group attention on himself. Many 
studies in Germany have shown that the people value highly 
authoritarian leadership and regard it as more efficient. 

In contrast the democratic technique tries to obtain 
maximum participation from all the members of the group. 
Researches have shown that students understand and re- 
member what they have discussed much better than what 
they have heard from formal lectures. Participation leads 
to identification with the group task. The democratic 
technique also uses group decision'. We have already seen 
how group decision leads to a greater involvement and 
solidarity. It also releases creativity in the group members 
while the authoritarian leader seeks to monopolise all 
knowledge and initiative. The democratic , leader gains 
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strength by utilising to full capacity all the members of the 
group. It is true that creativity is not “choked” by 
authoritarian leadership. We find that in the last ten years 
the Russian scientists and the Russian technologists have 
made tremendous advances as compared with the scientists 
and technologists of America and England. Similarly in 
the 1930s the German scientists and technologists in the days 
of Hitler made tremendous advances. We may also refer 
to the way in which the autocratic sultans and rajas gave 
facilities in India in medieval times for creativity in several 
fields of art. So it is wrong to say that authoritarian leader- 
ship tends to stifle creativity. But it is possible that while 
it promotes creativity among the selected few it destroys it 
in the large majority. ' Probably here we may notice the 
difference between democratic leadership and authoritarian 
leadership. I-Iowever, cohesiveness of the group may be 
obtained by both the techniques. The group solidarity can 
be increased either with the use of democratic techniques 
or by the use of autocratic techniques. 

It is possible that the cultural factors may play a very 
important part. The people with authoritarian tradition* 
in the family, in the neighbourhood groups, in religion, in 
teacher-pupil relationship and such other vital interper- 
sonal relationships, may feel frustrated when they are ex- 
posed to democratic forms of political and social leader- 
ship. Probably in the countries of the Middle East, as well 
as in the countries of South America the constant rise of 
dictatorships may be' due to this fact. While the form of 
government may be democratic, the upbringing of the 
individuals may be autocratic and authoritarian. Conse- 
quently in such a society the individuals as well as groups 
feel frustrated that democratic leadership is not function- 
ing properly. They admire firm action involving an un- 
questioning obedience. When it is possible for them to 
question and discuss they feel that the whole structure is 
inefficient and the group may get demoralised. On the 
other hand, the group that has been brought up in democ- 
ratic traditions, where the children are looked upon as inde- 
pendent members, whose personality should be respected, 
where the students are looked upon by teachers as respon- 
sible individuals, where the subordinates in the office or 
in the factory are respected by the people who are in charge 
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of these groups, authoritarian ways may be resented. 

Thus the culture of the group in which people are 
brought up may be a very important determinant whether 
they accept authoritarian leadership or democratic leader- 
ship. Sanford (28) found that people with authoritarian 
personalities prefer status-laden leadership and accept 
strongly directive leadership. He found that such people 
express open hostility towards a leader as soon as he reveals 
any signs of weakness. 

A second determinant is the nature of the task ; whether 
the authoritarian type of leader or the democratic fype of 
leader is preferred depends upon the nature of the task. 
Several times people assert that a dictator is necessary when 
there is corruption or nepotism in the government, when 
prices are rising and there is “blackmarketing”. When 
things are going very bad, when there is an emergency situa- 
tion,^ people tend to, cry out for a dictator. As Gibb puts 
it : “In general, it can be said that enaerging leadership 
in temporary groups is more democratic, more permissive, 
and less dominant (a) when the situation is one in which 
no member can feel himself more competent than others, 
(b) when appropriate techniques of communication are not 
known or not well understood and (c) when the situation 
arouses strong attitudes regarding the private rights of all 
group members. Conversely en&gent leadership is more 
authoritarian, more dictatorial and more restrictive when 
(a) speed and efficiency are emphasised to the point of out- 
weighing the formalities and (b) when the novelty of the 
situation for each member precludes his ego-involvement 
with particular procedures, so that he does not interpret 
direction as being in any way critical of his ability. If the 
group is faced with a need for emergency action, then that 
leader behaviour is more effective, which is prompt and 
decisive and which is perceived by the members as likely 
to remove quickly the threats in the situation. Authori- 
tarian leadership is practically demanded under such cir- 
cumstances ”(7.911). 

In conclusion we can state that whether the leader is 
democratic or autocratic, he can survive as a leader only so 
long as he is acceptable to the group. If the leader is not 
acceptable to the group he may be thrown out. This is 
where we find that the democratic process helps to elect 
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the representatives of the people periodically once in four 
or five years. In the Kerala State in June 1959 a mass move- 
ment to unseat the communist .government was started. 
According to the Indian Constitution the government can 
be changed only by open election and between two general 
elections, the government could be thrown out constitu- 
tionally only by a motion of no confidence ” in the legis- 
lature. Several attempts were made by the opposition 
parties to move a “ no confidence '' resolution against the 
communist government, but they could not succeed. 
This led to a sense of despair, not only in the political 
parties, but also in the masses and the mass movement seek- 
ing the resignation of the ministers started. Thus, if the 
leadership is not acceptable to the group either constitu- 
tional or revolutionary means may be adopted to throw out 
the leadership. In 1956 there was a Hungarian mass move- 
ment against the communist government. Similarly in 
1969 there was a mass movement in Tibet to restore auto- 
nomy in Tibet. But both these revolutions and mass 
movements were put down effectively by the respective' 
governments. Under such circumstances there is a trial of 
strength between the leadership and the group. Whether 
the leadership is of the authoritarian type or of the democ- 
ratic type acceptability to the group is ultimately the basic 
requirement. 

It cannot be said that these forms of leadership are either 
wholly good or wholly bad. As we have seen above, it 
depends upon the situation, the nature of the task, the 
general opinion among the people, whether authoritarian 
leadership will be preferred or democratic leadership will 
be preferred. In times of war all democratic forms are 
willingly surrendered and powers of decision are trans- 
ferred by the group to the leader. In the Second World 
War, Churchill and Roosevelt were no less all-powerful than 
Stalin or Hitler. This implies that the democratic leader 
must understand the situation and behave in an autocratic 
way if the situation demands it. Otherwise he will be 
looked upon as a weak man and the group will get demo- 
ralised. Similarly the authoritarian leader must un- 
derstand the needs of the situation and be democratic 
in his approach when necessary, otherwise the group may 
revolt. 
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Interaction theory of leadership 

Thus there have been many attempts to understand the 
problem of leadership. The outworn theory is that leader- 
ship is a unitary trait. Such a notion implies that a leader 
is a ‘ born leader ’ and that he will be a leader in every 
group and in every situation. The practice of hereditary 
leadership is based upon notions like this. This is also im- 
plicit with respect to very great authoritarian as well as the 
democratic leaders. Stalin of Russia was looked upon as 
an expert in every field of human endeavour. The Russians 
as well as the communist party throughout the world 
looked upon his pronouncements as gospel truths. Simi- 
larly there was a tendency to accept Gandhi’s pronounce- 
ments as unquestionable and valid even though he never 
arrogated to himself such a privilege. He called his auto- 
biography My Experiments with Truth. He realised 
fully that he was a “ seeker ” after truth and not a “ pro- 
pounder ” of truth. Still the followers looked upon him as 
an “ inspired ” person whose word was law. 

We have seen already that this unitary trait theory of 
leadership is absolutely unsatisfactory because it assumes 
that all kinds of leaders in all kinds of cultures in the 
different situations reveal this trait of leadership. We have 
seen that this is not true. 

A modification of the unitary trait theory is the constella- 
tion theory, according to which leadership is a constellation 
of traits. There is a pattern of traits which characterises a 
leader, for example, energy, self-confidence, intelligence, 
verbal fluency, persistence, insight into human nature etc. 
Thus this theory assumes that there is a basic personality 
pattern for leaders. We have seen that this approach to 
the problem of leadership is also not satisfactory. This 
type of approach to leadership has shown that the traits of 
the democratic leader or the institutional leader are 
quite different from the traits of the authoritarian leader 
or the institutional leader or the expert. We have also 
seen that the same individual may display different attitudes 
depending upon the circumstances. Thus we find that all 
these three approaches are not satisfactory. 

As we have seen above any comprehensive theory of 
leadership must incorporate a number of variables like the 
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personality of the leader, the attitudes and the needs of the 
followers, the particular situation and the nature of the 
task involved and so on. . 

It must be realised that leadership is an interactional 
phenomenon which arises when there is group formation. 
We have seen that a collection of individuals come together 
and engage themselves in a task which involves the group 
as a whole ; the group structure then emerges and an indi- 
vidual assumes or is assigned the leadership position. Thus 
it is as a result of social interaction that leadership emerges. 

It must also be remembered that it is only such indivi- 
duals who have certain personality characteristics that 
emerge as leaders or are assigned leadership. It is only the 
man who can solve the problem and who has gqt the neces- 
sary personality traits to enthuse confidence in the group 
that can function as a leader. Hence the personality charac- 
teristics of the individual play a very important part 
whether a person gets leadership or not, and when he gets 
it, whether he continues to have that position or not. 
Leadership is both a function of the social situation and a 
function of personality. This is the interaction theory of 
leadership as propounded by .Gib^^nd others. Similarly 
Helen Jennings writes : “ Tim ‘ why ’ of leadership 
appears. . . not to reside in any personality , trait considered 
singly, nor even in a constellation of related traits, but in 
the interpersonal contribution of which the individual 
becomes capable in a specific setting eliciting such contri- 
butions from him ” (29.205). 

It must also be, realised that the leadership theory involves 
the socialization process. It depends upon the group in 
which the individual has been brought up. As we have 
seen earlier if the society is of the feudal type then the indi- 
viduals will respond to autocratic leadership, whereas if they 
are brought up in democratic traditions they prefer an 
individual who consults the group as a whole and formu- 
lates his policies. A group xvill not tolerate leadership 
that ignores its opinion. 

Leadership also involves how the leader perceives him- 
self and how the members of the group perceive him'. A 
person may possess all the various qualities but the mem- 
bers of the group may not perceive him as having these 
qualities. Such an individual cannot become a leader. 
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This is why it was found that selecting leaders for the army 
in World War II on the basis of personality traits was 
hopelessly inadequate. Consequently, as we have seen 
above, miniature situations were set up so that the selection 
board could observe the way in which the emerging leader 
or the assigned leader is perceived by the members of the 
group. Such perception, as well as acceptance, are very 
basic factors that any theory of leadership must take into 
account. This is where we find that the interactional theo- 
ry of leadership is much more satisfactory than the others. 

Leadership training 

Till very recently contradictory notions regarding the 
problem of leadership were entertained. It was assumed 
that the leader is “ born ” and not “ made ”. This implied 
that no training is necessary and that leadership is an in- 
nate trait. On the other hand, practice revealed that there 
was faith in the programme of training. Even hereditary 
leaders were given training. For example, the son of a 
king was given special training so that he could assume the 
role of a prince and later the role of a king. So Valmiki 
and Vyasa in the two celebrated Indian epics give details 
of the programmes of training for Rarna, Yudhishtira and 
other princes. Even today we find that though there is a 
recognition about the need' for training administrators, it 
is believed that no trmnii^^s necessary for legislators and 
ministers of the cabuft.;^l®Us t^ss^ed that if a man gets 
elected as a leader him all the leadership quali- 

ties and he does not'^qnaOTany training. This has been 
responsible for a good deaF.df inefficiency. 

In the last few years con^derable work has been done 
in the West regarding this problem of leadership training. 
In the jxmy as well as in industry, and in administration it 
haT Xee n found that without training it is not possible to 
es;^ct a person in the positioii^of leadership to discharge 
his duties. There are two as^^ts to the problem here. 
One is with respect to knovded^and skills; the indivi- 
dual to be able to successfully ^charge his duties, must 
have the relevant knowledge and tire necessary sMIs-so that 
he can solve the problems which are facing the 
there is also a second and probably a t|iore impoi^^t pro- 
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blem, and that is, the problem of human relationships. 
The person in the position of leadership must know how 
to behave with the other members of the group. This also 
needs training. Formal training as well as informal training 
programmes are now being set up in industry as well as in 
the army and in administration to train people who ai-e in 
leadership positions. The individual must develop the 
right attitudes towards problems as well as towards mem- 
bers of the group. There are several obstacles to accept 
retraining as pointed out by Krech and Crutchfield (5.431). 
An individual may feel that there is no need for any kind 
of training. He tends to ascribe his failures to outside 
factors i-ather than to some failings in himself. The per- 
sonality structure of the leader may prevent him from be- 
ing easily retrained. “ The leader often feels extremely 
status conscious ; he feels a basic sense of personal insecu- 
rity which he allays by the demonstration to himself and 
others of his own leadership role and power. Or he may 
feel fundamentally inadequate in his responsible position 
and behave in a particularly dominating and inaccessible 
way as a cover for this feeling of inadequacy ” (5.432). He 
may lack the necessary skills required in the new leader- 
ship role ; but he may be afraid of owning this lack. 

Thus the primary purpose of leadership training is to 
help the individuals to overcome this obstacle. Bavelas (30) 
describes a study of training in leaders. The behaviour of 
three supervisors of children’s playgroups before and after 
training was compared with that of a control group of 
three supervisors who were not given training. All these 
six supervisors had shown various degrees of inadequacy 
in leadership. The morale of the children in their groups 
was low. The method of group control tended to be autho- 
ritarian rather than democratic. They depended on com- 
manding the children rather than of placing responsibility 
on the children to make wise choices. The training pro- 
gramme lasted for three weeks. It was found that the three 
retrained leaders shotved mai'ked improvement as compared 
with their own behaviour before training and as compared 
with the non-trained leaders of the controlled group. The 
morale of the children improved. The children were more 
enthusiastic for the work and there was greater participa- 
tion in group activities with higher quality and output of 
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work. As regards the training programme itself there was 
discussion of the attitudes and objectives of recreational 
group work. This helped the trainees to get a perspective 
of their work. There were also discussions about the quali- 
ties a leader of children should have and of the alternative 
actions available to him. Such^ discussions enabled the 
trainees to understand themselves. The trainer himself 
handled a group of children and there was observation of 
the techniques of handling and a group discussion about 
this. According to Bavelasu this experiment shows the 
danger of assuming tT^St*pSrsonality traits of leadership by 
themselves can make a person successful as a leader. It 
was found that this period of three weeks' training helped 
the poor leaders to become good leaders. 

Another technique used in training is the technique of 
role-play. Here the trainee acts out the role in the train- 
ing situation and this helps him to understand the problems 
involved in the leadership situation. Bradford and Lippitt 
(31) report a study of training supet^fsorT^m^ 
organization. The trainers asked the supervisors to assume 
the role of supervisors, and another supervisor was asked 
to assume the employee role. This helped them to see the 
problems involved from a new perspective and improve 
their leadership techniques. By assuming the role of the 
employee it helped the supervisors to get an insight into 
the attitudes ' and behaviour of the employee. Mere verbal 
discussions cannot help to bring out the points of difficulty 
which role-play can bring out. 

Thus, the problem of leadership Is a very complicated 
problem. It involves not only the traits of personality and 
the nature of the situation and the goals of the group ; it 
also involves the problem of training. Just as training is 
necessary to help people to obtain the various skills, simi- 
larly with training the skills involved in leadership can also 
be improved. Of course, it must not be assumed that by 
mere training any person can be made to become a success- 
ful leader. All that training does, is to help the individual 
become a better leader than he was before training. At the 
present moment there is a vast training movement through- 
out the world ; there is what is called T.W.I., “Training 
Within Industry ”, where supervisors are'^^wSrtraining so 
that they know how to handle the people who are working 
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with them. In the office, factory, army and such other orga- 
nizations there are leaders at different levels and the effici- 
ency of the whole organization depends, not merely on the 
leader at the top, but also the leaders at every level. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the techniques adopted by Mahatma 
Gandhi in training leaders for the national movement. As 
is well known, in South Africa, as tvell as in India, he 
established ashrams tvhere he trained people to lead a 
simple, dedicated life. He helped them to get all the skills 
necessary to do the various kinds of jobs in an ashram,. 
This training (32) helped hundreds of individuals directly 
and thousands of individuals indirectly to become success- 
ful leaders in the national movement in the thirty years 
from 1918-1947. 
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PART FIVE 


APPLICATIONS 




CHAPTER XX 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

In this part we may try to apply some of the principles 
that we have gleaned in the earlier parts of the book to 
some practical problems of life and society. We may take 
up the three broad areas of delinquency, modern industry 
and the problems of war and peace. 

We do not have in the villages and small towns problems 
of juvenile delinquency, nor do we have problems of mental 
breakdown excepting probably the cases of hysteria. Delin- 
quency and crime, as well as insanity, are problems which 
arise as the city becomes bigger and as the culture becomes 
more and more complicated. It is with the development 
of “ mass society '' and the problems that such a society 
brings, as we have seen in Chapter XVIII that many of the 
familiar social problems become persistent and need effec- 
tive methods of prevention and cure. In the small society 
of the village where there is face-to-face contact, problems 
of crime and insanity hardly arise. The family bonds as 
well as the community bonds in the village are quite 
strong ; so there is no insecurity among the individuals. 
Of course, it must be realised that there is also no 
sense of adventure, nor the need for achievement in these 
rural groups. It is the absence of the sense of adventure 
and creativity and the need for achievement that is respon- 
sible for the stagnation of our villages. Through vast 
programmes of community development and national 
extension service the country is trying to bring about a 
change in thd attitude of village people towards the pro- 
blems of life and work. 

It must be realised that the concept of crime is a social 
concept. In every society there is an accepted pattern of 
behaviour with its beliefs and attitudes. When an indi- 
vidual disregards the social norms, he may get into con- 
flict with society and law. The laws of the society are 
formulated to^ help in building up conduct which will 
enable the members of the group to lead a harmonious life. 

483 
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Crimes involve injury either to the property or the other 
people in the society. What is “ criminal ” depends upon 
the legal codes of the particular society. The same action 
may be criminal in one and not in another group. 

Before proceeding further we may briefly consider two 
hypotheses regarding criminal behaviour. In India crimi- 
nal tendencies in an individual are looked upon as the 
result of the evil deeds in the past lives of the members of 
the family. This assumption implies that a child with 
“ evil tenclencies ” is born into the family to “ punish ” the 
parents for their evil deeds in their past lives. There is 
no doubt that there is a large element of truth in this view 
provided tve do not bring in the past lives into the picture 
but only limit ourselves to the past actions of the parents 
in this life. If the child develops to be a delinquent it is 
because of the deeds of omission and commission by the 
parents during his childhood. In this sense the doctrine 
of karma is valid. Another prevailing hypothesis, in India, 
as well as in other countries of the world, is that the crimi- 
nal is born with his criminal traits and tendencies. In, 
India lakhs of people, till recently, were called by the law, 
the “ criminal tribes Members of these tribes had to 
report themselves to the police whenever they migrated 
from place to place. It is certainly true that members of 
these tribes were responsible for many crimes. Since Inde- 
pendence these laws have been repealed and a good deal of 
ameliorative work is being done to help the members of 
these groups to settle down to agriculture and other occu- 
pations of life. As we have noted above, crime is a social 
concept. Among the members of the criminal tribes, steal- 
ing is not looked upon as a crime. Here we find a conflict 
between the norms of a small group and the norms of a 
bigger group. Children are praised if they steal property 
from the other houses. Thus, they are brought up with 
different social norms. Of course, they are also taught that 
they should be careful not to be caught in the act of steal- 
ing. Investigations have now shown that there is no truth 
behind this notion of hereditary factors involved in crime 
and delinquency. As a matter of fact today the problem 
of delinquency is looked upon as a social problem. 

As we have seen above, the fundamental drives lead to 
behaviour (Chapter X). We have also seen that the inner ten- 
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sions in the individual are reduced by behaviour. How- 
ever, such behaviour which reduces the inner tensions may 
be in line with the social code, or it may be against. Thus, 
our reactions to the various social situations are “ learnt ” 
reactions. Delinquent acts are learnt ” acts. That is why 
it will be nearer the truth to speak of delinquent behavi- 
our rather than delinquent boy or delinquent girL Be- 
cause the action gives satisfaction, it is reinforced and re- 
peated and so he develops strong tendencies and it will be 
very difficult for the individual to give up such reactions 
even if he desires to. 

Another aspect of delinquency is the difference in the 
social norms between the smaller group and a larger group. 
As we shall see in greater detail later, delinquent acts are 
done in company with other people. In these smaller 
groups the delinquent act may earn praise and commenda- 
tion while the same act may be disapproved by the family 
and by the members of the larger society in the neighbour- 
hood or by law. Under such circumstances the approval 
af the smaller group may be valued more than the appro- 
val of the larger group. The fear of disapproval by the 
larger group may operate only to make the boy more care- 
ful so that he is not caught. 

Yet another aspect of the delinquency is that the indivi- 
dual may be perfectly normal and'^behave according to the 
social codes of the family and the neighbourhood under 
most of the circurUstances. It is only when he is confronted 
with one or two types of situations that he may manifest 
delinquent behaviour. Thus delinquent behaviour is not 
the characteristic behaviour of any individual. He does 
not behave in a crimirial way in all situations. 

Thus, delinquents are not a specific type of human beings. 
They are quite normal individuals with normal desires, but 
with some form of maladjustment. These maladjustments 
create difficulties for themselves, as well as for the members 
of the family. Recent studies have shown that delinquency 
is a reaction to certain aspects of the family situation. 

Delinquency and aggressive behaviour 

The child finds satisfaction within the home and by playing 
with the children in the neighbouring homes. But as the 
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child grows older, particularly after about the age of 10, 
he does not feel happy sitting at home. He rnoves out and 
meets boys of his own age or the older boys in other loca- 
lities in the city. This increase in social contact is in line 
with his wider interests and with the growth in his per- 
sonality. After about 12 years he has more interests. He 
feels more independent. But it is possible that he is still 
treated as a child in the house. This brings about a conflict. 
He is frustrated that he is not given the proper status in 
his house. This frustration leads to aggression, rebellion 
and anti-social acts. As Uday Shankar puts it ; “ Delin- 
quency is a rebellion and an expression of aggression which 
is aimed at destroying, breaking down, or changing the en- 
vironment. . . . this rebellion is mostly against the social 
conditions which deny the individual his basic rights and 
the satisfaction of his fundamental needs. ...” (1.20). Basic 
social needs, like the need for recognition, and the desire 
to be independent are, in his judgment, not satisfied within 
the family situation. But when he is with members of 
his gang, he gets satisfaction for these needs. Thus delin-fi 
quency is due to faulty upbringing and wrong treatment. 
Such individuals may become hostile and rebellious against 
their parents, teachers and the whole social organization 
because they feel that they have failed them in the satis- 
faction of their fundamental needs. In describing the 
behaviour of the adolescent, Dollard and his associates 
write, “.... .his sphere of activities is circumscribed, his 
efforts to assert himself are suppressed, his possessions are 
definitely limited, his economic independence is not tole- 
rated, his status as an adult is unrecognised and many of 
the restrictions of his childhood remain in force ” (2.95). 

A few years back a boy of 14 studying in' the high school 
was brought to the writer because the parents were in 
despair about the future of the boy. The family was liv- 
ing in a small city of about one lakh population. The 
father was an advocate and the mother was a high school 
teacher. The boy, it was reported, was neglecting his 
studies ; he was mixing with undesirable boys in the neigh- 
bourhood, and he was stealing money from the pocket of 
the father or the mother. On one occasion, he ran away 
from home in the morning and returned only in the night. 
On interview it was found that the boy stole the money to 
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purchase some delicacies which his mother was not prepar- 
ing at home. Further, the boy said that he never had any 
money and the only way of getting money was by stealing. 
It was also found that he felt that his younger sister was 
liked by his parents much more than they liked him. Thus 
sibling rivalry, and the desire for economic independence, 
which was denied by the parents, who did not give him any 
money, resulted in hostility towards the parents. Desire 
for some delicacies which the mother was not preparing, 
together with the fact that his companions were ready to 
give him full support and approval for stealing, as well as 
for going and purchasing food from a hotel all these led 
to delinquent acts on the part of the boy. The parents were 
advised to give him a regular monthly allowance and en- 
courage him to go and open a savings bank account in his 
name in the post office. They were also asked to demon- 
strate their affection to him a little more than what they 
were used to, and the mother was asked to prepare once a 
week the delicacies which the boy liked. It was later re- 
ported that the boy was perfectly all right in his behaviour 
at home and that he was doing very well in his studies at 
the school. Thus there is a great need for case studies of 
these delinquent children. Each individual has to be stu- 
died so that we can find out his problem and why he feels 
frustrated. 

Uday Shankar's study of 140 juvenile delinquents 

Uday Shankar has reported his study of 140 juvenile 
offenders in Delhi (1). He found that the age of the offen- 
ders ranged from 7 to 19 while the largest majority, 80 out 
of 140, were between 13 and 15 years of age, and there were 
108 children between 12 and 16. Thus, it is in the period 
of adolescence that the incidence of delinquent behaviour 
is the highest. 

He found that the average offences were 2.6 with a range 
from 1 to 6. He found that 61% of the offences related to 
stealing, pilfering or burglary. If we add to this 16.7% 
of the cases of pickpocketing, we get altogether 77.7% of 
cases for stealing and pickpocketing. He also found that 
60% of the cases were connected with truancy or running 
away from the home or the school. 19% of the cases were 
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connected with begging, 14% with cheating, 13% with 
gambling, 11% with assault and violence to individuals, 
11% with destruction of property, 11% with sexual offences 
and 2.3% each for murder and intoxication. 

It must be remembered that these figures of the various 
types of offences among the children pertain only to 140 
cases in one study. Still this study is of value to show us 
the types of cases that are involved in juvenile delinquency. 
The American and the British studies report tliat about 
80% of the cases are connected with stealing, 28% of the 
cases are connected with violence or fighting and damage 
or destruction to the property. Truancy from school and 
home is 21.5%, begging is involved in 7.3% of the cases 
and the sexual offences are a little less. 

The causes of delinquency 

As we have seen above there is no single cause or simple 
explanation for the development of delinquent behaviour. 
We have seen that it is a learnt reaction. We have also 
seen that cultural factors regarding the social norms and 
the conflicts between the social norms of the smaller groups 
and those of the larger groups play a very important part. 
Learning depends upon social conditions, the intelligence 
of the individual, motivation and a number of other factors. 
Thus, delinquency is due to the operation of a number of 
different factors. In a broad way we can classify the causes 
of delinquency under two major factors. (1) Social factors: 
what are the social situations under which delinquent be- 
haviour occurs most frequently ? and (2) Personality fac- 
tors : these may be treated under two subheads : intelli- 
gence and the general personality structure. 

Social factors as causes of delinquency 
1. BROKEN HOMES 

British and American investigations reveal that neaxiy 60% 
of the delinquents come from broken homes. Uday Shan- 
kar found that only 13.3% of the 140 delinquents that he 
studied came from broken homes (1-34). This shows the 
difference in cultural conditions between India and the 
countries of the West. This may be due to the influence of 
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technology on society. It has been found that family ties 
become weaker with the increase in the industrialisation 
and the formation of the mass-society. Divorce and re- 
marriage are quite common in the West. In India the 
public opinion against divorce and remarriage is very 
strong. It is possible that with increase in industrialisation 
the situation may change, but probably the ties of marriage 
at home may not be affected very much even when indus- 
trialisation is advanced in India. The home may be broken 
up by death of one or both of the parents, or by prolonged 
illness or insanity, desertion, or divorce. We have seen 
earlier that interaction in the home is a very important 
means for socializing the child. It is true that the mother 
plays a vei"y important part in socializing the child and if 
she divorces her husband or deserts him or dies, the growth 
of the child will be affected. Similarly the father is a very 
important figure in the discipline of home. So if he dies 
or deserts, the child will be affected. But we cannot say 
that a broken home inevitably leads to delinquent behavi- 
our on the part of the children. It is true that in the West 
nearly 50% of the children in the reformatories come from 
the broken homes while only 20% of the children of the 
ordinary schools come from the broken homes. In one 
study (3) it was found that when the socio-economic status 
and nationality were equalised as high as 36% of the non- 
delinquents' came from the broken homes. This shows 
that delinquents as well as non-delinquents are to be 
found in the broken homes. Though all the children are 
living in the Same home still the effect of the broken home 
is not the same on all the children. There are differences 
in emotional rewards, in deprivation and frustration ; there 
are variations in response to security and insecurity from 
child to child. Thus the broken home is not an identical 
situation for all the brothers and sisters. So while an en- 
vironmental condition is a very important factor in the 
causation ^of maladjustments in behaviour, we must also 
take into account the personality structure of the indivi- 
dual, the way in which the individual reacts to the cir- 
cumstances. It may be pointed out that in India even when 
there is death or desertion or divorce children are look- 
ed after by near relatives like aunts or the grandmother 
and so on. 
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2. POVERTY 

A very large proportion of delinquent children come 
from poor homes. Glueck and Glueck (4) found that 
14.8% of the delinquents came from dependent families 
and 56.4% came from marginal families who were leading 
a hand to mouth existence, without any saving. Only 
28.8% of the children came from comfortable homes. Thus 
the chances of a child of a comfortable home becoming a 
delinquent are very low, while the chances are very high for 
a child to become delinquent if he is coming from a poor un- 
derprivileged family. The Gluecks also report that 37% 
of the fathers of the delinquent children were skilled labour- 
ers while 23% were semi-skilled labourers and 40% were 
unskilled labourers. Thus not a single parent of the delin- 
quent children came from the clerical services or from the 
professional services. Thus the type of the work which 
the father does is also an important determinant with res- 
pect to delinquency. Uday Shankar reports that only 4% 
of the children came from comfortable homes and 13% 
came from marginal homes, the remaining 83% of the- 
children came from poor homes (1.36). While these factors 
show that poverty is a contributing cause resulting in delin- 
quent behaviour it cannot be concluded that poverty by 
itself is the sole cause. It is a painful fact that poverty is 
rampant in India, but still millions of poor people bring 
up their children in a very disciplined manner. That is 
why the figures for delinquency are low. According to a 
report of the Ministry of Education (5) 32,400 children were 
awarded sentences for delinquency in 1949 while in 1950 
(6) it was reported that in all the states except U.P. 40,119 
children were put up for trial in the juvenile courts. It 
is possible that many cases did not come before the courts 
at all and were settled by suitable action by the family and 
the members of neighbourhood. Poverty leads to either or 
both of the parents to be outside the home for a very long 
period. The children will be uncared for. It is estimated 
that in the market in the city of Mysore in 1959, there were 
more than 100 boys of teenage trying to earn a few annas 
by carrying the parcels of the buyers. Similarly we find a 
number of poor boys near the railway stations, hotels and 
cinemas. Juvenile delinquents will come out of these groups 
and so tlie state, the local body, as well as the voluntary 
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agencies will have to do some welfare work to enable these 
poor boys to have the proper training so that they can be- 
come good citizens. 

3. DELINQUENCY AREAS 

Long ago Burt (7) showed that there are certain areas in 
London from which the majority of delinquent children 
come. It is in the areas of poor housing, overcrowding, in 
the areas in which cinema houses and hotels are in large 
numbers that most of the delinquents come. Burt found 
a high correlation of .77 between delinquency and density 
of population. Similarly Shaw and his associates (8) found 
that the majority of the juvenile delinquents came from 
the centre of Chicago and that the number diminished as 
one proceeded to the zones in the periphery of the city. 
While this ecological study is very significant, it should 
also be borne in mind that not all the boys in the delin- 
quent areas are delinquents. It is true that when a family 
is living in the heart of the town the chances are greater 
for the boys to pick up delinquent behaviour than when 
the parents move out into homes in better localities far 
away from the areas of the hotels and cinemas and shops. 
But not all the children in the heart of the city area become 
delinquents. 

4. COMPANIONS AND GANGS 

As the boy grows older he goes into the neighbourhood and 
becomes a member of the playgroup. It is possible that 
this may give rise to a conflict between the norms set up 
in the home and the norms set up in the playgroup. If 
they are different then the boy has conflicts. He has to 
conform with one set of norms at home and a different set 
of norms in the playgroup, The group at home as well as 
the group in the neighbourhood will exert social pressures 
inducing conformity. Studies have shown that the groups 
outside the home like the playgroup, the school group, the 
groups that he meets in places of worship, all have tremend- 
ous effects on the personality of the child ; they are also 
very important agencies in the process of the child’s 
socialization. 

Due to overcrowding in the cities, there are many slums. 
Further, trade and commerce as well as industries 'may 
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spring up in the residential areas of the city. This brings 
about tremendous social problems. The families with a 
wider outlook on life will move away to the extensions. 
But the other families, either due to narrowness in out- 
look, or due to inertia, or due to poverty, will remain in 
the same areas even though they are invaded by commerce 
and industry. The children of such homes will not have 
the necessary recreational facilities. It is in this way that 
the slum areas give rise to the peculiar social group, the 
“ Gang Earlier (Chapter XVII) we have seen the structure 
of these street corner gangs and how studies of these groups 
have helped us to understand the processes underlying 
group formation. We can now refer to some of the other 
aspects of these studies. Generally the gang starts as a 
playgroup. In the absence of playground facilities, the 
children will start playing in the streets and eventually 
organize themselves into gangs. l’hrasher(9) reports of a 
case where children living in the homes on one side of the 
street formed into a gang to fight the children living on 
the other side of the street who had formed into another' 
gang. One of the essential features of the gang is its desire 
to fight another gang. Hence the gang has all the attributes 
of an ingroup like, loyalty, cooperation, ' social solidarity 
and unity. These gangs are also associated with crime in 
all its aspects like delinquency, rioting, corrupt politics and 
so on. Studies have shown that these children will be 
roughly between 10 and 16 in age. Each gang will have 
its own name with a regular time and place for meeting. 
It has got its own leaders. Generally the leader is the 
strongest person or the most resourceful person, leading the 
group in stealing and fighting. We find here an interesting 
parallel to the dominant behaviour which we have already 
seen among the monkeys and apes (Chapter IV). Studies 
have also shown that these children come from poor families 
where there is constant friction between the parents. The 
families are also associated with alcoholism. Thus, the 
children who become members of a gang are those with 
little or no parental guidance. In the Five Year Plans, 
India is trying to set up vast sums of money for slum clear- 
ance in the big cities of the country. If the residential areas 
are shifted from the centres of trade, commerce and indus- 
try, home life will certainly tend to become better. 
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Studies have also shown that delinquent acts are done 
in company. Shaw (11) in his Illinois crime survey of 1929 
analysed 6,000 cases of stealing and found that in 90% of 
the cases two or more boys were involved in the crime. 
Similarly Glueck and Glueck (4) found that in 72% of the 
cases two or more companions were involved. Healy re- 
ports that companionship was a single factor in causing 
delinquency in 34% of the cases, while Burt gives the figure 
at 18% and Uday Shankar gives it at 23%. Often parents 
complain that their boys were good boys and that they had 
been made delinquent by bad companionship. How- 
ever, mere companionship by itself may not lead to juvenile 
delinquency unless there are some defects in the character 
formation in the individual. It is possible that they will 
be more easily influenced by suggestions for rebellion and 
anti-social activities. Thus in order to understand the 
genesis of delinquency it will be necessary to study the 
earlier developmental history of the child in the home. 
It is true that a boy feels reassured if his companions help 
him and give him support. Here again we find the influ- 
ence of the social norms that are existing in a restricted 
group of -the companions. 

It is generally believed that the cinemas lead children 
to delinquency by showing pictures where the juvenile de- 
linquents operate. But studies have shown that the cinema 
by itself does not lead to any such effect, though a group 
of boys who have already formed themselves into a gang 
may be influenced by some of the screen techniques and 
apply them. In other words they may use the techniques 
seen in the cinemas to satisfy their needs which they have 
already felt. 


Individual factors 

We have seen that there are a number of social factors 
which tend to contribute to the causation of delinquency ; 
but we have also seen that no social factor by itself could 
be looked upon as inevitably giving rise to delinquent 
behaviour in an individual. This matter will be further 
clarified if we study briefly the investigations regarding the 
personality factors. We can consider these factors under 
two heads : (a) the cognitive factor in the individual and 
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(b) the general personality structure of the individual. 

1. MENTAL DEFICIENCY IN DELINQUENCY 

The relationship between intelligence and delinquent 
behaviour has been studied very carefully. This is due 
to’ the controversy whether delinquency is environmental 
or genetic. Long ago Lumbroso, the Italian, who started 
empirical studies of crime, asserted that criminals have 
defective physique and defective intelligence. After tests 
were developed to measure intelligence, several attempts 
have been made to measure the intelligence oi’ the juvenile 
delinquents. All these studies have given rise to three 
general conclusions. The investigations of Ilealy, Burt and 
others have clearly shown that delinciuents are not mental 
defectives. But it is also clear that the average intelligence 
of the delinquent group is lower than the average intelli- 
gence of the normal group. Finally, we also find that there 
is larger proportion of mental defectives in the juvenile 
delinquent group than among the normal children. We 
can now briefly summarise the facts that have been ascer-^ 
tained by a few of the outstanding studies. While the 
average intelligence in a normal group of children is 
100 I.Q., Burt(7) reported that the average I.Q. of delin- 
quents is 85, Healy(ll) found that it was 90, Merrill (12) 
found that it was 92.5 and Uday Shankar (1) found that it 
was 8.L Thus these studies clearly show that the average 
intelligence of the juvenile delinquents is definitely lower 
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than the average intelligence of unselected population of 
children of the same age group. But they also show that 
the juvenile delinquents as a group are not mental defec- 
tives. They are only below average. Merrill (12) has 
studied 2,904 unselected children and 500 delinquents and 
has given the distribution of intelligence for these two 
groups. Uday Shankar (1) has studied the distribution of 
intelligence in 140 delinquents. In the table on p. 494 the 
figures pertaining to the two studies are given so that we can 
understand the way in which intelligence is distributed in 
the normal population and in a population of juvenile 
delinquents. 

This table clearly shows that the juvenile delinquents are 
by no means a distinct group of human beings. Of course 
there is a big difference between the normal groups and the 
juvenile delinquent groups as regards the average. There 
is also a big difference regarding the percentage of children 
below 70 I.Q. But these figures conclusively show that 
juvenile delinquents cannot be looked upon as a group of 
•tnental defectives. In general, studies have shown that be- 
low 70 I.Q. there are only about 3% of the children, who 
are mental defectives in an unselected population of chil- 
dren. However, among the delinquent groups we have 
about 12 to 15% mental defectives. This shows that the 
number of mentally defective children among the delin- 
quents is about 4—5 times larger than in a normal popula- 
tion. Uday Shankar has found that the proportion of men- 
tally defective children is very high among the 140 juvenile 
delinquents he has studied. 27.4% of them are below 70 
I.Q. It is possible that if he had studied a larger popula- 
tion of juvenile delinquents the figures would be closer to 
those of the other investigators in other parts of the world. 

Merrill made another comparison of the average intel- 
ligence of the delinquents and non-delinquents. It is an 
established fact that the children of parents with the lower 
socio-economic status have a lower I.Q. It is also a fact, 
as we have seen earlier, that a very high proportion of the 
juvenile delinquents come from the families which are 
socially and economically handicapped. Consequently we 
may assume that the average intelligence of juvenile delin- 
cjuents from these socially and economically handicapped 
groups is low, but that the average intelligence of the non- 
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delinquent children from these handicapped groups is also 
low. Merrill tested this hypothesis. She compared a gi-oup 
of 300 delinquent boys and girls with a control group of 
the same number from the same socio-economic group. 
She found that while the average I. Q. of the 300 delin- 
quent children was 86.7, the average I.Q. of the .300 non- 
delinquent children from the same communities and the 
same schools was 89.3 (12.170). Thus the assumption 
that a large proportion of the delinquents have a lower in- 
telligence is not justified by this study of Merrill. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the dull and the men- 
tally handicapped adolescents did not have the necessary 
insight to make any ethical distinctions which are necessary 
for life in a bigger city. It is possible that these children 
may be used by the more intelligent children of the gang 
or the- adults for their criminal purposes and that tliese 
children may get caught. Uday Shankar gives the case of 
a boy reading in the eighth class who ran away from home 
taking the ornaments of his sister-in-law. He was an or- 
phan living with his elder brother. He was dull in the 
school and had failed twice in the class. So his sister-in- 
law rebuked him and asked him to go out and earn his 
livelihood. This boy, who was already ashamed of his 
school record, who did not have the loving care of the fath- 
er and the mother, who was feeling that he was depending 
upon his brother and sister-in-law, felt greatly insulted and 
stole some money and ornaments from his home and ran 
away. He joined the street corner gang. “ One day one of 
his companions asked him to stand on the crossing of a 
road and be on the look-out for the policeman while he was 
breaking open the shop of a silversmith. The police patrol 
passing that way suspected him standing on the roadside in 
that manner late at night and apprehended him. His com- 
panion seeing the police from a distance had already esca- 
ped, in darkness, but this dullard was sent to the camp jail 
to stand his trial ” (1.41). 

2. EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

The delinquent, like all human beings, is a product of his 
social environment. We have seen that certain situations 
in the upbringing of the child are associated with delin- 
quent behaviour. But the problem is ; why did the indi- 
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vidual do whatever he has done? In trying to understand 
the individual we find that the case histories and the inter- 
views have thrown a good deal of light regarding the 
emotional reactions of the delinquents. In their analysis 
of 143 delinquents, Healy and Bronner found that 92% of 
the delinquents displayed emotional disturbances. Feelings 
of inadequacy and inferiority were frequently found among 
them. In almost one half of the group they were persis- 
tently present. Next in importance were the feelings of 
insecurity and of being rejected by the parents and other 
members of the family. About one-third of the group ex- 
perienced deep feelings of being thwarted; another third 
were greatly concerned with disharmony and problems of 
discipline. Similarly one-third of the people experienced 
persistent sibling jealousy or rivalry. Thus these emotional 
problems of inferiority, insecurity, jealousy and being 
thwarted are very common among the delinquent children. 
Carl Rogers has laid down. “ Behaviour is basically the 
goal-directed attempt of the organism , to satisfy its needs as 
•experienced in the field as perceived ” (13.491). Thus the 
delinquent behaviour is a response to the need for recogni- 
tion and resentment against the sense of insecurity and the 
feeling of being rejected and thwarted. “ Delinquency is 
a rebellion and an expression of aggression which is aimed 
at destroying, breaking down or changing the environment, 
but as this rebellion is mostly against the social conditions 
which deny the individual his basic rights and the satisfac- 
tion of his fundamental needs ” (1.20), it helps us to under- 
stand that delinquent behaviour is different from normal 
behaviour only in degree and not in kind. It is 
wrong to assume that delinquent behaviour is some- 
thing peculiar and constitutional, that delinquents are 
born so. It is because of the situation in which the 
individual finds himself, it is because of the feelings that 
he experiences that he engages himself in rebellious and 
anti-social activities. So delinquents should be regarded as 
maladjusted personalities and not as peculiar human beings 
with different kinds of needs. Their needs and desires are 
normal ; only they are victims of a faulty upbringing and 
wrong treatment. They become hostile and rebellious be- 
cause they feel threatened. They try to 'protect themselves 
by attacking instead of by adaptation. According to Uday 

32 
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Shankar there are two types of delinquents : those who are 
active, restless and un-inhibited, who steal in order to 
show their power and to enhance their prestige in the eyes 
of their companions ; the other type are “ the sly, quiet, 
vindictive and the selfish, lacking in feelings of shame or 
of consideration or thought of others. Tliey are of hard 
nature internally though they may bear a smiling face” 
( 1 . 21 ). 

According to psycho-analytic view (14) the delinquent is 
an individual who is governed by the " pleasure principle ”. 
He wants to get immediate pleasures and immediate grati- 
fication for his needs. So he yields to his impulses. Accord- 
ing to Friedlander delinquent character is the result of 
three factors : the strength of the unmodified instinctive 
urges, the weakness of the ego and the lack of independence 
and strength of super-ego. He is unable to consider the 
consequences of his act nor is he able to control his impul- 
sive needs in the light of moral considerations. In other 
words neither realistic considerations nor ifioral considera- 
tions operate in the individual to curb his impulses. 

We may now refer to the results of an important study 
by Bowlby (15) ; he studied carefully 44 thieves who were 
sent to the London Child Guidance Clinic for treatment. 
He compared these children with 44 children who came to 
the clinic for treatment but who did not steal. He found 
that 17 of the thieves had suffered from prolonged separa- 
tion from their mothers while in the control group only 
two had a similar experience. As we have already seen 
prolonged parental deprivation, particularly at the tender 
age from 2—5 years, is very disastrous to tire normal growth 
of the child (Chapter IX). The affectionless and the loveless 
life leads to severe maladjustments and delinquency is one 
of the manifestations of such maladjustments. Stott (16) 
asserts “ that delinquent breakdown is an escape from emo- 
tional situation which, for the particular individual with 
the various conditioning of his background, becomes almost 
temporarily invariable” (16.11). Thus the need for security, 
the need for affection and love, is very basic for the proper 
growth of the child. Stott also asserts that delinquency is 
the means of getting attention from parents as well as the 
means of rebellion against them. By doing some delin- 
quent act the child wants to teach the parents a lesson. He 
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wants to make them sujffer. This is why harsh treatment 
of the delinquent will have the opposite effect ; instead of 
correcting him it reinforces delinquent behaviour. The 
child desires the love and affection of the parents and he 
continues the delinquent act in order to get the attention of 
the parents. But this act does not get the love of the parent. 
On the other hand, it provokes hostility and humiliation 
in the parent. This hostility further provokes delinquent 
behaviour in the child. This is a vicious circle and the only 
way in which this circle can be broken is by the parent to 
understand the needs of the child and to give him affec- 
tion, to give him recognition and satisfy these deep-seated 
normal needs rather than by harsh treatment and rejection 
which only confirm the delinquent in his rebellious and 
anti-social behaviour. 

Problems of readjustment 

Till recently popular views with regard to crime and punish- 
'“ment were held applicable even to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. Crime or delinquency is an act which violates 
the rights of persons or property. What these rights are 
depends upon the particular group. But in all cultures, 
at all times, in various parts of the world, the society or 
the state has punished the criminal or the delinquent. In 
such punishment, particularly in the olden days, there was 
a great element of retribution or revenge. It is based on 
the principle : “ An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth 
If a man kills another man he should himself be killed. 
It is also believed that if a criminal is punished it will 
deter or prevent others from committing similar acts. Even 
today we find in the newspapers letters to the editor 
that the corrupt politicians as well as the corrupt officials 
must be given deterrent punishment. It is believed that if 
one or two of them are caught and punished severely then 
others will be afraid of repeating the same offences. There 
is also the belief that the society can protect itself from 
the menace of the delinquent or the criminal if he is locked 
up in an institution. The citizens feel safe and secure if 
the criminal is behind the bars. The general view among 
people as well as the police is that the juvenile delinquent 
is a wayward youth who is wilfully criminal. Consequent- 
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ly it is believed that punishment is the only way in which 
he can be cocrected. 

There are two aspects to this problem. We have to deal 
with the young man in such a way that he becomes a normal 
individual and is able to live in the group with proper 
adjustment and earn his livelihood. There is also the pro- 
blem of prevention. What are the measures which will 
enable us to prevent juvenile delinquency ? 

In the previous sections we have seen that juvenile 
delinquency is essentially a social disease. We have seen 
that it is caused mainly by social conditions which thwart 
the satisfaction of basic needs of the individuals. We have 
also seen that these basic needs are common to the delin- 
quents as well as the non-delinquents. There are no needs 
peculiar to tlie delinquents. The problem is that the delin- 
quent tries to satisfy these basic needs in ways which are 
not approved by the group in which he lives. He has not 
learnt to satisfy these needs in the socially approved manner. 
It has also been seen that the juvenile delinquent has 
peculiar attitudes towards his family and the world as a' 
whole. He looks upon them as threats to his prestige, as 
people who prevent him from satisfying his needs for food, 
security, prestige and recognition. Thus in treating the 
juvenile delinquent, the most important thing is to deal 
with him as an individual case and study his problem. 
What are the situations in his life which make him feel 
threatened and frustrated? Unless we discover these it is 
not possible to recondition and rehabilitate the individual. 
This implies that we have to have a new outlook towards 
juvenile delinquency. In recent years there has been a 
very big change. Today we find that in the progressive 
communities of the world the laws with respect to the juve- 
nile delinquent have been changed. There is a special 
court, with specially trained magistrates to deal with the 
juvenile delinquents. Delinquency is looked upon as 
“ misbehaviour ” rather than as “ crime ”. Remand homes 
are established by law to which these young offenders are 
sent as soon as they are caught. Trained social workers 
are appointed to study each case ; clinical psychologists 
and psychiatrists also study these individuals. The reports 
prepared by the trained social worker, the clinical psycho- 
logist and the psychiatrist are placed before the magistrate. 
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The boy as well as the parents and others connected are 
questioned. The magistrate does not punish the indivi- 
dual. He tries to find out the proper way in which the 
individual can be rehabilitated. Trained social workers 
are now appointed as probation officers who will be in 
charge of the case. They will contact the parents, the 
teachers or the employers and try to see that the situation 
is clianged in such a way that the individual is able to re- 
adjust himself. Special schools are also started which are 
called reformatory schools or certified schools or ap- 
proved schools with a specially trained staff where these 
boys are given education to help them to overcome the 
deficiencies in their socialization and develop the right 
attitudes towards themselves, towards others and towards 
the problems of life as a whole. According to the report 
of the Ministry of Education there were 171 such institu- 
tions in India in 1950 (6). In every state the Children’s Act 
has been changed. For example, the Bombay Children’s 
Act of 1944 required custody, control and punishment of 
young offenders. It also provided for the establishment of 
reformatory schools for them. But the revised Bombay 
Children’s Act of 1948 provides not only for custody and 
control, but also for treatment and rehabilitation of the 
young offenders. Still we find that there is a good deal 
of improvement to be made in the several states of the 
country. In the school itself the teachers should have a 
different approach to these unfortunate individuals. As we 
have seen many of the delinquents are the victims of rejec- 
tion. Consequently the teachers should become substitute 
parents and help the children to obtain a sense of security. 
Generally such schools will be well equipped for craft 
education. Further, quite a large percentage of the juve- 
nile delinquents are below average in intelligence. So they 
will have to be given sound manual training rather than 
pure intellectual training. The manual training will also 
help them to get satisfaction out of creative activities. When 
the boy produces a basket or a bench, he has the 
satisfaction of creating something new. This sense of 
achievement leads to a sense of adequacy. It will also help 
the boy to earn a livelihood when he goes out of the school. 
The school must also develop a number of group activities. 
Such group activities will help to change the ego as well 
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as the superego. They must be taught to be loyal to the 
group and to the institution and to take pride in the 
achievements of the gi'oup and the institution. 

The parents must also be helped to have an insight into 
the behaviour of the boys, and to have an insight into their 
own behaviour which has led to the maladjusment in the 
child. Our self notions depend upon what others think 
about us (Chapter XV). Consequently the parents as well 
as the brothers and sisters must be re-educated. This 
is as necessary as the re-education of the delinquent himself. 

The public has also to develop the new attitude towards 
the problem of delinquency. In fact the change in the 
Children’s Act in the several states is an indication of the 
change in the attitude of the public towards the problem 
of delinquency. There is now a change towards the re- 
form of the criminal and his rehabilitation. There is no 
use in becoming angry or in becoming frightened. We must 
face the problems. Society as a whole should give up 
its fear of and anger against the criminal and the delin- 
quent. It must adopt the problem-solving attitude so that^. 
a proper study is made of the individual as well as of the 
social conditions and adequate steps are taken both with 
respect to the treatment as well as the prevention of delin- 
quency. It is true that in the recent years there has been 
a very big change on the part of the general public towards 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. But still a good deal 
remains to be done., 

One of the important trends in modern civilization is 
the increase in population in the cities. This brings 
about in its train several social situations and institutions 
like the cinema, the market, the railway station, and over- 
crowded tenements. All these make the problem of the 
socialization of the child difficult. Consequently, vast pro- 
grammes are now undertaken for slum clearance on the one 
hand, and for increasing recreational facilities on the other. 
In the city planning itself parks and recreational centres are 
now provided so that the children need not have to play 
on the streets, and form street corner gangs. Further the 
gangs themselves are now organized into boys clubs so that 
these boys play and have the recreation under supervision 
with proper equipment. Vast sums of money are now 
being spent in India as well as in other countries to develop 
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such recreational centres. Orphanages and destitute homes 
are now being started so that no child is uncared for and 
becomes a beggar in the streets or in the market places. 
But of course this is a tremendous problem. We find that 
even today millions of people in India have misguided 
notions regarding charity and whenever they see a child or 
an adult in distress they give him a coin, without realising 
that this perpetuates, instead of solving, the problem of the 
individual. In the advanced countries of the world the 
attitude towards individual charity has completely changed. 
In India also this change must come. We should never 
try to give charity directly to the person in distress, be- 
cause by doing so, we will not be able to really help him. 
Whatever we are able to spare should be given as a contri- 
bution to the organized institutions which are running 
destitute homes and boys clubs and recreation centres. 

Even in our schools the attitude of the teacher as well 
as the nature of the courses will have to be changed. The 
boy who is retarded in the school should not be ridiculed 
'nor should he be forced to proceed further in the school. 
It is the boy who is educationally retarded that is liable to 
become a juvenile delinquent. His feelings of frustration 
and inferiority will lead him to become hostile by commit- 
ting an anti-social act. Consequently in the elementary 
schools courses should be provided for the dull and the 
mentally deficient boys so that they are able to develop 
whatever talents they have and become well adjusted citi- 
zens. Even with respect to employment the state has to 
help these dull and retarded individuals to secure jobs 
which are within their ability so that they are able to fulfil 
their functions as citizens without resorting either to crime 
or to begging. 

It must be realised that no society can ever completely 
eliminate crime. This is an unrealistic outlook. All that 
the society can plan is to reduce delinquency and crime. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF MODERN 
INDUSTRY 

The most impressive feature of modern life is the modern 
industry. Technological developments in the last 200 years, 
particularly in the present century, have completely chang- 
ed the ways of living and the ways of thinking among the 
peoples of the world. Western Europe changed from the 
feudal social organization to the modern social organization 
because of the industrial revolution. When the people of 
Europe settled down in United States they were able to 
develop a vast industrial economy which did not have to 
face any resistance from vested feudal interests like in 
Europe. Early in this century Russia and Japan modern- 
ised their economy. Today all the various countries in 
'Asia, South Amepica and Africa are trying to intro- 
duce great changes in their industry and economy so that 
there should be abundant wealth and a higher standard of 
living for every citizen and his family. 

Social effects of technological change 

Down the ages man has been attempting to control the 
forces of nature so that life becomes secure and comfortable. 
The innovation of agriculture in the days gone by, the 
innovation of methods to produce fire, brought about great 
changes in the way of life of the human beings. The ad- 
vances in technology in recent years and particularly in 
the present century have been of an unprecedented mag- 
nitude. Today man has been able to banish fear of famine 
and epidemics practically completely. Great changes in 
the agricultural methods due to the application of science 
and technology have brought about great improvements in 
the production of food. When there was famine in India, 
particularly in Bengal State, in 1946, food was rushed from 
United States, Canada and Australia. The government was 
accused for its inefficiency. This is a great change in the 
attitude of people. In the olden days when floods and 
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famines came people accepted them with helplessness and 
fortitude. But today they are shocked that there should 
be so much of suffering. They are convinced that the 
suffering is due not to nature, but to the inaction of man in 
counteracting these disastrous effects of nature. This 
change has come in the modern man because of the deve- 
lopments in modern science and modern technology. 

Side by side there is also the other pi'oblem of resistance 
to change. Indians, as a nation, arc looked upon as con- 
servative people who do not change quickly. Still we find 
that in the last few years after Independence wst changes 
have taken place in the country. The Five Year Plans are 
deliberate attempts to industrialise India so that there is 
•- increased production of goods and services. This is a very 
big change. People are now realising that the existence 
of poverty in the country is due to either inefficiency or 
inability to face and solve the problems. If technological 
improvements are made both in the production of food and 
of other goods, then poverty can be banished from the land. 
One of the basic reasons for this change in the attitude of# 
the people as a whole is the concept of sarvodaya introduced 
by Gandhi and developed by Vinoba Bhave. Just as dur- 
ing the days of national independence the cry of Tilak 
“ swaraj is my birth right ” was accepted by every Indian 
in the village and city, similarly today sarvodaya, the wel- 
fare of all people, the banishment of poverty, is accepted. 

Even though there is a change in the overall position 
still there are resistances to change in particular spheres 
of activity. We can take as an illustration the resistance of 
the Indian farmer to the use of artificial manure. 
Though India was the most highly developed agricultural 
country of the ancient times in the last few centuries there 
has been an utter stagnation in the techniques of produc- 
tion in agriculture. This was attributed to the ignorance 
and illiteracy of the Indian farmer. But recent events have 
shown that acceptance of change and resistance to change 
are due, not to knowledge and ignorance respectively, 
but to our attitude towards the change. When artificial 
fertilisers were introduced the farmers were against accep- 
ting the change. But when practical demonstrations show- 
ed that artificial manure increases very greatly the yield 
per acre, the Indian farmer readily accepted the change. 
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Five years ago when the Sindri fertilisers went into pro- 
duction the Government was despairing whether the stocks 
would be cleared from the factory. Today we are finding 
that the Sindri plant is unable to meet the demands for 
the fertilisers. It is proposed to set up a few more .plants. 
The Indian farmer is highly pragmatic in his approach. 
When he knows that a change will bring about good results 
he accepts them. 

Studies among the people living in isolated areas have 
shown that modern technology has very great influence up- 
on certain basic concepts and attitudes towards the physical 
world. Sherman and Henry (1) studied four groups of people 
who were living in an isolated area about a hundred miles 
from Washington, the capital of United States. In Colvin 
Hollow, they found a scattered collection of cabins each 
with about two acres of garden. There were no roads. A 
trader brought them a few things to satisfy some of their 
needs. Apart from gardening the only industry that the 
people were engaged in was basket making. They were all 
milliterate people who took up unskilled jobs during summer 
in a summer resort four miles away. They had few and 
vague concepts regarding distance, length, time and such 
other aspects. Even adolescents did not know the days of 
the week, or the names of the months. They looked upon 
people from outside as strangers and viewed them with sus- 
picion. Their work-habits were slow and irregular. Con- 
sequently the people in the summer resort looked upon 
them as “ unreliable people.” In Rigby Hollow conditions 
were far better because these people had greater contacts 
with the cities. These studies of 1933 among the Hollow 
folk showed profound contrasts in concepts and attitudes 
among the people with differing degrees of contacts with 
modern technology. It also showed that the routine of life 
changes when there is contact with modern technology. 
Finally, the study showed that there are differences in 
level of aspirations of the individuals. It was found that 
the children ip Colvin Hollow could not understand the 
problem when they were asked, “What do you want to be 
when you grow up ”? Such a question appeared to them to 
be meaningless. We find a similar thing among the chil- 
dren in the Indian villages and among under-privileged 
people in the cities. Planning an individual’s career is 
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something typically modern and this has relationship with 
aspiration. 

Studies have also shown that modern technology has 
brought about certain changes in the family organization 
and the interrelationship among the membci's of the family. 

Ogbu.m (2) found a number of changes in the family 
structure as a result of the advance.s in technology. He 
found that there was a decline in the authority of the hus- 
band and father. He says that tliis is due to the increase in 
status of the women and children. In the joint family, whe- 
ther it is a farming family or one of craftsmen, the father is 
the actual and traditional manager of the family. This was 
so in Europe and this is so in India. With the industrial 
revolution in Europe two things happened ; (a) the increa- 
sed mechanization took the jobs outside the home, (b) the 
jobs required little manual work. These two factors led 
to a change in woman’s economic role. She was able to 
get employment in a factory. She was also able to get 
money income. This also led to a decrease in the number 
of children in the family. Kolb and Brunner (.S) foundr 
that rural people of America advocated birth control even 
in the thirties. Mechanization of agriculture made the 
labour of children less valuable. So the rural families did 
not want a large number of children. 

With rapid industrialisation it has been found that there 
are great changes in the attitude of people towards their 
parents, relatives and others. Dube (4) found that there 
were several complaints in the Indian village that the mem- 
bers of the castes, particularly the occupational castes, were 
not rendering their traditional obligations. He found 
that the boy does not want to w'ork in the village. He wants 
to go to the city and work. He is not satisfied with the 
arrangement of payment. Urban contacts and education 
■make the young man refuse to work in the families to which 
his family was attached through generations. The barber's 
son and the Harijan landless labourer’s son, when they get 
educated, do not want to go back and pursue the traditional 
occupations. Similarly Lang (5) reports chat in the Chinese 
society also the father who was once honoured is now treated 
with less respect and is neglected by the children who work 
in a modem industrial organization. She also found that 
the girls >«ho worked in factories found that their status as 
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•well as the treatment in the family had changed. They were 
no more submissive to parental authority according to cus- 
tom. They became independent, they earned their own 
money and spent it. Thus, in the various countries of the 
world, the family organization has shown a change with the 
disappearance of the feudal social pattern and the introduc- 
tion of the modern industrial organization. These attitu- 
dinal changes are very great with respect to expectations and 
aspirations. For example, the rural youth, particularly the 
Harijan youth, are now coming in large numbers to the 
liberal arts colleges, as well as to the professional colleges. 
The son of an illiterate landless labourer becomes a profes- 
sional man. Educational opportunities are altering the atti- 
tudes of people towards their caste occupations and this is one 
of the greatest and most revolutionary changes that is going 
on in the country today. Political changes have also contri- 
buted to the situation ; because the democratic form of 
government needs a representative from the area, the son 
of a peasant or the son of a landless labourer gets elected 
'^to the State Legislature or to the Central Parliament. He 
may become a Deputy Minister or a Minister in a State 
or in the Centre. One of the most important consequences 
of the modern developments in technology is attitude to- 
wards change. The industrialised societies now have a very 
favourable attitude towards change. People are eager to 
try new things developed on the basis of research. In India 
we are seeing signs of this tendency. In the recent years 
the farmers are very favourable to try the new seeds which 
have been demonstrated to give larger yields. Similarly 
we are finding that as a result of the researches new varieties 
of gas stoves, and kerosene stoves are being introduced into 
the kitchen. Indian women are also using a number of 
gadgets in the kitchens. There is also a great readiness to 
make clothes out of new fabrics made of synthetic fibres. 
The governments as well as the industries are now develop- 
ing research sections so that new products may be evolved 
on the basis of experimental work. 

Social factors in modern industry 

Till recently the management of a factory looked upon it- 
self as being chiefly concerned with the finances, machinery, 
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marketing and such other aspects of industry. Today we 
find that the management is looking upon the factory as 
a social organization, as well as an economic organization. 
This change in outlook can be traced to the famous research 
work of the Mayo group in the Hawthorne Plant of the 
Western Electric Co., in U.S. in 1927 (6). These researches 
showed the importance of the employee’s attitudes and of 
group pressures on productivity. Five employees and the 
supervisors were put into a situation and made to work by 
varying several environmental factors like illumination, 
ventilation etc. Further the working hours and the number 
of working days were altered and rest pauses were intro- 
duced. The aim was to study the influence of these varia- 
tions upon output. It was found to the astonishment of 
the research workers that in spite of these changes in work- 
ing conditions, as well as in working hours, the output 
went on increasing. They found that these contradictory 
results were due to the fact that there was a social change 
in the group. The girls became a group. They were no 
longer isolated individuals. So the direction of alteration 
of the environmental and other factors did not affect their 
work adversely. A detailed analysis of the wage incentives 
also showed that the wage by itself was not adequate to 
account for the changes in the output. Other attempts to 
investigate the effects of external conditions showed that 
the personal factors and the group factors were very impor- 
tant. These investigations showed that the management 
as well as the industrial psychologist have to pay attention 
to the following two factors : 

(a) The operators as individuals with their attitudes and 
motives, (b) the work group as a significant factor with its 
own influence on the members. According to Haire, “ Not 
only the reality of the group, but the strength of the group 
became apparent. The group operated quickly and effec- 
tively both to protect itself from internal violations of its 
own patterns and also to protect itself from outside. The 
group effectively restricted the output of the individual. 
Acting in fear of real or fancied consequences of a high 
production rate, the group put social pressures (ridicule, 
ostracism and the like) on those who exceeded the implicit 
group rate of production ” (7.1105). 

This study of a group of five girls showed that the absence 
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of constraint by supervisors, freedom of conversation and 
interpersonal contacts, group decision and such other aspects 
of the work appeared to be operating to give satisfaction to 
the workers and led to increased output. There was a 
certain team spirit which gave rise to satisfaction and led to 
steady, as well as increased, production. It was found that 
in the beginning there was very low intercorrelation bet- 
ween the output of the diifferent individuals but as the team 
was built up, the intercorrelations between the individual 
workers rose up. This indicates that team spirit contri- 
butes not only to the higher productivity of the group as a 
whole, but also to the increase in output of each individual. 

In another study of a group of nine wiremen, three wel- 
ders and three solderers and two inspectors, it was found that 
the output in the group remained astonishingly constant 
irrespective of changes in their environment. It was found 
that there the group as a whole had set a target of output, 
and reproached the persons who worked too fast or too slow. 
This informal grouping, which takes place among the 
workers, prevents the operation of other motives to increase 
the work. This is one of the big impediments to the ope- 
ration of wage incentives. The man who works more to 
earn more, is looked upon as a selfish individual, who is 
sacrificing the interest of the group as a whole for his own 
interests. Such a person will be ridiculed and shunned. 
He will have to yield ultimately to the group pressures. 

Yet another result of this study was the importance of 
the supervisor as a leader. The personality of the supervi- 
sor is a very important factor to persuade people to work 
and to maintain discipline. In an investigation in Rown- 
tree cocoa works (8.207) it was found that, next to the wages, 
the influence of the supervisor was the most important 
element in maintaining the level of production and in 
increasing contentment. We have already seen that Lippitt 
and White (9) have experimentally demonstrated the influ- 
ence of the deniocratic attitude of the leader towards the 
followers on work. " The^ studies have shown that there 
is a shift in the role of the leader from one who makes 
others to work, to one who enlists the co-operation of others 
to fulfil the task. Katz and others (10) have shown that 
three things stand out in the successful supervisors' role : 
(a) It has been found that the supervisors of high produc- 
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tion groups tend to spend more time on leadership func- 
tions and less time on actual production by themselves. 
The supervisor who works hard and produces a good 
amount himself will not be able to get a good output from 
his group as a whole ; (b) It has also been found that the 
successful supervisor is employee-centred rather than pro- 
duction centred. When the supervisor is considerate to the 
employees the output of the group as a whole goes up ; 
(c) The operators look upon the effective leader as less 
punitive, while the less successful leader is seen as being 
punitive. The man who threatens the workers with punish- 
ment induces fear. On the other hand, the leader, who 
succeeds in making the workers realise that any reproof 
flows out of the nature of the situation itself, rather than 
from himself, is a more successful supervisor. Consequent- 
ly there is today a growing realisation of the need for giv- 
ing special training to the supervisor to develop qualities 
of leadership. The International Labour Organization has 
now launched a vast scheme of what is known as T.W.I. 
(Training Within Industries) throughout the world. 

Human relations in industry 

The Hawthorne studies and a number of other studies have 
shown the importance of the attitude of workers towards 
management and the attitude of the inanagement towards 
the workers. The attitudes which the workers have to- 
wards the management depend not only on the economic 
aspect of the situation but also on the social environment. 
Industrial conflict which is of great significance in modern 
society and which may paralyse the life of the whole country 
or even of the whole world, is based upon the attitudes 
which the management has towards the workers and the 
attitudes of the workers towards the management. Indus- 
trial revolution particularly in the last century in England, 
Germany and other Western European countries brought 
in its train a good deal of exploitation of the workers. The 
working conditions as well as the wages were the most 
deplorable. It is this condition which led to the campaign 
of Karl Mark against capitalism. Marx asserted that 
industrialisation by itself does not lead to plenty and pros- 
perity but that prosperity of the workers can come only by 
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a class war, by the workers capturing the political power 
as well as the means o£ production from the capitalists. 
Today the most important problem of the world is the con- 
flict between the ideologies of democracy on the one hand 
and communism on the other. 

As we have seen above, the technological changes which 
brought about the industrial revolution resulted in thou- 
sands of labourers working in a factory. Their dissatisfac- 
tion with the working conditions, wages, and particularly 
the social treatment, led them to organize labour unions. 
In the last century there was a good deal of opposition to- 
wards the formation of labour unions. But the attitude 
of the society changed. Labour unions were reorganized. 
In India laws were passed making labour unions into legal 
organizations. In Western Europe and in United States 
and other countries of the world the spread of communism 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat has been averted by 
the recognition of the right of labourers to unite and strive 
for collective bargaining. 

The general tendency is for the management to have 
attitudes of fear towards the labour organizations and the 
labour organizations to become suspicious and hostile to- 
wards the management. It is these attitudes of fear and 
hostility that are at the root of industrial conflict. The 
members of each group perceive their, relation to the other 
differently. However, both of them are motivated essen- 
tially by the same social needs of security, self-esteem, 
power and so on. The employer perceives the demands of 
the workers for higher wages, for the closed shop ” and 
for the right to strike, as a threat to his own security, status 
and prestige. On the other hand, the workers look upon 
the management as a threat to their security and status. 
While the labour organization threatens the management 
with strike, the management threatens the workers with 
lockout, dismissal from employment and resistance to wage 
increase. While the worker seeks more money and prestige 
through increased wages, the management seeks more mo- 
ney and prestige from increased profits. Consequently there 
is the conflict between these two organizations within the 
industry. 

The modern labourer is a joyless worker. He is engaged 
in monotonous tasks. Particularly in India, the laboxarers 

33 
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come mostly from the -rural areas. They are uprooted 
from their own social environment and have to live in 
miserable conditions in a strange city. In the village they 
have a sense of security because they are living in the midst 
of people who are their kinsmen and who will come to 
their rescue whenever they are faced with disease or pover- 
ty. But in the city they are in the midst of people tvho are 
strangers. Bonds of family and caste make the ties of kin- 
ship very strong. The labourer in the city is cut off from 
his joint family and is cut off from the members of his 
caste in the village. There is also the threat of unemploy- 
ment. He has no sense of security that his job is a perma- 
nent one. Because he is an uneducated, untrained, un- 
skilled labourer he has nothing to look forward to by way 
of promotion. He starts his career as an unskilled labourer 
and he dies as an unskilled labourer. So there is no joy 
for him, no hope, no aspiration. Disease and accident ever 
threaten him. If there is an accident, or if he falls ill, his 
whole family will be reduced to a state of starvation. 
Labour inquiry committees (11) have reported that the*" 
wages of the factory workers are not enough from the point 
of view of nutrition and elementary needs for housing, 
fuel, lights, clothing etc. Though the unskilled labourer 
in the factory as well as the casual labourer, today get a 
higher wage than about ten years ago, still, the wage is 
hardly sufficient to make him and his family survive. They 
can never hope for a decent and comfortable life. Added 
to this there is the big gulf between the standard of life 
of the workers in the factory and the standard of life 
of the members of the management. The supervisors also 
are not properly trained as leaders and so they do not have 
respect for the worker. This adds to the resentment and 
hostility. 

Day in and day out the difficulties in the home, the 
humiliations in the work situation, the lack of joy due to 
an occupation that has no creative aspect whatever, all these 
lead the workers to be in a state of unrest. When there is 
a particular situation in which the management and the 
workers are unable to see eye to eye, there will be a strike 
in the factory. From this point of view the strike with all 
its violence and suffering is not due to some particular 
problem alone. It is due to a number of situations in the 
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life of each individual worker. The individual hostilities 
are all channelised into a group hostility and this makes 
the situation very difficult to handle. Each group exerts 
its pressure to enforce specific demands. The industrial 
strike is essentially a situation which arises out of a break- 
down in understanding the mutual purposes and goals 
among the workers as well as the management. Both the 
parties start the negotiations at a wrong time in a wrong 
setting and so both of them become desperate and resort 
to either lockout or strike. The government have passed 
several legislations in the recent years regarding the forma- 
lities to be observed before lockout or strike is started. 
Otherwise the government can declare either the lockout 
or the strike as an illegal action. But the main 
problem is not one of legality, but one of willing- 
ness and a readiness to understand the view-point of 
the other group. It must be realised that ultimately when 
work stops in an industrial unit either because of the labour 
organization, or the management, the net result is that the 
management, the workers, as well as the society as a whole, 
have to suffer. When the plant is idle the management 
suffers; because the labourers are not earning, the labourers 
as well as their families suffer ; finally because the goods 
are not being produced, the society as a whole suffers be- 
cause of the loss in production. Not only the people but 
the government also may suffer when there is a strike or 
lockout. Thus industrial conflict today is not merely the 
matter of either the management or the workers. It is a 
concern of the society as a whole. A strike in some essential 
organizations or a general strike may completely paralyse 
the life of the society as a whole. The strike of the Central 
Government employees in 1960 was declared illegal as it 
threatened the whole government and society. The society 
also did not sympathise with the strikers. So it had to be 
called off. 

Industrial conflict is the manifestation of the social 
changes which are going on today. It is a reflection of the 
changed relationships between the workers and the owners 
or managers of industrial concerns. There are three clear- 
cut elements in modern society which are responsible for 
the industrial conflicts : (a) The technological character of 
modern industry which leads to the employment of hun- 
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dreds and thousands of skilled as well as unskilled labour- 
ers in one organization ; (b) The growth of labour organiza- 
tions ; the poor and powerless workers become very powerful 
when they organize themselves into a trade union. This 
organization is perceived as a threat by the management. 
It is also perceived as a source of power and aggrandize- 
ment by the authorities of the labour union. Thus the 
growth of labour • organizations is the result of, and has 
induced, mutual fear, suspicion and hostility between the 
workers and the management ; (c) There is an increasing 
tendency on the part of the government to control the 
labour as well as the industry. Particularly in India, by 
means of legislation, the government have not only defined 
the procedures but have also laid down the conditions under 
which it could interfere when there is a breakdotvn. C)n 
some occasions the interference is tvelcomed by a party and 
on some other occasions the interference is victved rvith sus- 
picion. It cannot be said that tlie workers are always happy 
that the government is interfering. Probably tlie manage- 
ment may feel more often dissatisfied with the powers of the ' 
government to interfere. 

Industrial peace 

It is impossible to assert that there will be industrial peace as 
a permanent condition in any or all of the industrial units. 
Nevertheless it is true to state that under certain conditions 
a state of tension and conflict will exist between the workers 
and the management, whereas under certain other condi- 
tions this state of tension will be reduced considerably. 
It may not be eliminated altogether. As we have seen 
earlier the industrial worker is motivated in a number of 
ways to do his work. Wage is not the only motive foi'ce. Atti- 
tude studies among the workers have shown that they hold 
status and recognition and sense of security to be as impor- 
portant if not more important than the wage itself. It is 
a notorious fact that in the feudal organization, human 
beings were perfectly content to work for a few rupees if 
certain nominal facilities were provided. Even today we 
find that in the villages and even in the cities, children as 
weir as adults work very willingly and with loyalty if they 
are given some food, shelter and clothing. If they are sure 
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that they will continue to get good treatment by the em- 
ployer they will be perfectly contented. But with techno- 
logical changes, the modern social conditions have comple- 
tely altered and the labourer today is not satisfied with the 
feudal conditions of treatment. He wants to live in a 
house of his own, he wants to have all the amenities and 
facilities for his wife and children. He wants to be treated 
as an equal. He wants to be respected as a citizen. He has 
the same right to vote as an employer or the managing 
director. He wants his child to have the educational facili- 
ties so that he can compete with the children of the em- 
ployer or the managing director. All these dianged 
conditions have brought about tremendous changes in the 
outlook of the worker. 

By law, as well as by necessity, modern industrial con- 
cerns have started a personnel department where an officer is 
appointed to look after the recruitment, training and dis- 
charge of workers. The managing director himself cannot 
now interfere in all these aspects of factory organization. 
The personnel department follows some rules and regula- 
tions in the recruitment of people to the factory. This 
reduces, if it does not altogether eliminate, personal consi- 
derations and bias in the recruitment of workers. The 
personnel, department also interviews each recruit and tries 
to find out his strong points and his weak points so that 
he is allotted to the job best suited to him. Even when a 
man is discharged, when a man wants to resign and give 
up his job, the personnel department conducts an inter- 
view to find out the attitude of the worker towards the 
organization, so that it can help the management to 
understand the difficulties of the workers. Ajiother very 
important feature of modem organization within the fac- 
tory is the appointment of labour welfare officers who 
study the grievances of the individual workers. Utmost 
attention is now paid to the prompt settlement of grievan- 
ces. The worker is also assured that he can take his grie- 
vances to the higher levels if he is not satisfied with the way 
in which his case has been handled. A strong trade union 
oro-anization is also very helpful. The individual worker 
has now the faith that the labour organization will support 
him if his grievances are just. He has also .got the faith 
that he can appeal by stages to the higher authorities in the 
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management to redress his legitimate grievances. 

Modern industrial units are also developing “ suggestion 
schemes They invite suggestions for the improvement of 
working conditions, as well as changes in equipment, from 
the workers. In the recent years several large industrial 
organizations in India have benefited very greatly from 
the suggestions from the rvorkers. When a suggestion is 
adopted the worker is given a big money award. Over and 
above the money which the worker gets, he has mnv the 
great satisfaction that his ideas are being accepted and put 
into effect. This gives him a sense of prestige and satisfac- 
tion. It has been found that a successful suggestion scheme 
has considerably improved productivity because the tvor- 
kers, on the basis of their experience, are in a position to 
suggest ways of improving methods of production in a man- 
ner in which other people, though better qualified, are 
unable to do. 

Establishing and maintaining contact between manage- 
ment and labour is a fundamental problem in labour- 
management relationships. ■ In the olden days the policies 
of the management and the work assignments were being 
transmitted from top to bottom. But there was no com- 
munication from the bottom to the top. What actually the 
workers felt was not known to the management. It was 
only when a crisis came that the management started trying 
to meet the problem and that would be too late. Today 
several methods are being adopted to study and understand 
the attitude of the workers so that their genuine grievances 
are understood and remedied. An analysis of the attitudes 
of textile workers in some mills of Ahmedabad (12) revealed 
that the highest degree of dissatisfaction was felt by the 
workers regarding the nature of the amenities provided. 
This shows that the- amenities provided by the management 
for the welfare of the family' and the children are very basic 
to bring about contentment of the worker. No man can work 
with enthusiasm if his wife and children are suffering be- 
cause of inadequate housing or inadequate medical facilities, 
if his children do not have adequate facilities for education. 
It is a well known fact that the industrial worker in India 
lives in utter poverty. His only satisfaction may be that he 
is better than the landless labourer in the village and the 
destitute who is begging in the streets in the city. It is neces- 
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sary for the management to plough in a part of the profits 
to improve amenities for the workers, as well as to improve 
the working conditions within the factory itself. A satisfied 
worker is less likely, than a frustrated and oppressed wor- 
ker, to agitate for a breakdown in negotiations. It is wrong 
to assume that the trade union leaders set up the work- 
men. A satisfied workman will refuse to oblige the 
demands of the agitator. As we have seen earlier the 
agitator exploits the existing dissatisfaction among the 
workers for his own ends. So the aim of the management 
should be to reduce, if not altogether eliminate, the source 
of dissatisfaction in the individual workers. 

It has been found that participation and consultation are 
of very great value to reduce industrial conflict and pro- 
mote industrial peace. If each worker identifies himself 
with the industrial unit as a whole he will tend to be more 
efficient in his work and he will tend to promote social 
harmony. This depends upon the expectations of the man- 
agement. If the management expects the cooperation and 
' support of the workers then the workers will have the sense 
of participation. Allport (13) has shown that if the worker 
is made to feel that he is a member of the group as a whole, 
and is given an active role to play in it, he will have a sense 
of participation. Attempts are now being made to set up 
profit-sharing schemes as well as management-sharing 
schemes. Consultative committees are now set up where 
representatives of workers meet as equal members with the 
representatives of management to consider problems of 
policy of the unit as a whole. Several industrial units are 
also setting apart a few of the shares of the company for 
being owned by the workers of the factory so that the 
workers may feel that they are also owners of the industrial 
unit. 

By way of illustration we may refer to some of the studies 
regarding the influence of transfer, from one section to 
another of the workers, or of the change in technique of 
production, on the production itself. It has been found 
that when there is a transfer of workers there is a drop in 
production. It has also been found that when there is a 
change in the technique or in the machinery there will be 
a drop in production. But studies have shown that this 
change is more due to social and psychological factors rather 
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than to any technical difficulties in learning. It has further 
been found that before the transfer or the change, if the 
problem is discussed in the group and if the workers under- 
stand the reality considerations then they will help the 
management to bring about certain changes in the nature of 
work, type of the work or the kind of tools or machinery 
and there will not be any drop in production. Workers 
then have the sense of participation. The decision is not 
now something which is foixed from above but some- 
thing which is necessitated by reality considerations. These 
perceptions have very great influence upon productivity. 
(See the report of the work of Coch and French given in 
Chapter XVII). 

Another outstanding feature of modern industry is the 
tripartite agreement. In several industries in India, the 
representatives of the workers, and the management, and 
of the government have met together and discussed about 
certain industrial problems. When all the three sets of 
representatives are convinced that the social situation de- 
mands that the production should not be impeded and that 
it is necessary that there should be an increased production 
in the interests of national development and national 
security, then they enter into a tripartite agreement accord- 
ing to which, for a period of three or five years, each group 
agrees not to bring about a deadlock so that the production 
will not be impeded. When they have a tripartite agree- 
ment like this, any problem which brings about a differ- 
ence between the management and the workers is perceived 
from a different angle altogether and neither the manage- 
ment nor the leaders will allow the problem to assume a 
magnitude which results in a deadlock. There is a certain 
readiness to come to an agreement to solve the problem. 
Oit&n it is egoistic considerations regarding the prestige of 
the individual, or the prestige of the group which the indi- 
vidual is representing, which will stand in the way of realis- 
tic assessment of the situation. When there is a tripartite 
agreement, the realistic considerations become more domi- 
nant than other considerations. All the various groups in 
modem industry must endeavour to have these realistic 
considerations because jrltimately, when there is a deadlock 
arising out of the frustrations, either in the management, 
or in the workers, the society as a whole, including the 
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management and the workers, will suffer. 

In .order to promote the proper understanding and the 
assessment of the situations, vast training programmes are 
now being undertaken. The trade unions themselves are 
now coming forward to give training to the trade union 
leaders, so that they understand the problems involved in 
industrial conflict. Similarly the management authorities 
are now trying to set up institutes of management where 
training will be given to the people in managerial positions. 
Government also is setting up programmes of training for 
the Labour Department officials. One of the new features 
is the organization of courses by the universities on trade 
union movements and labour-management relationships. 
Courses given in the universities will enable individuals to 
get the right attitude towards these problems. All these 
are signs of the realisation by the various groups concerned 
to regard the problem as a social problem which has to be 
tackled from a detached standpoint in order to promote the 
welfare of the group as a whole without exploiting any 
particular group. 

We may conclude this chapter by drawing attention to 
some of the important problems regarding tire motives of 
individuals and the social organization involved in 
modern industry. The members of an industrial plant are 
members of several interlocking social systems. Each system 
has its own pattern of rewards and punishments which may 
or may not coincide with the rewards and punishments that 
are set up by the management to motivate the workers. It 
is this situation which gives rise to conflict in the minds of 
the individuals. The same individual, because he belongs 
to different groups at the same time, will have to .follow the 
appropriate social norms of the groups to which he belongs. 
But these may bring about a conflict in him. Let us briefly 
summarise the various groups to which an individual 
belongs. 

Each worker is a part of a social structure outside the 
factory. He is a member of his family. He is a member 
of his caste and neighbourhood. Because of the pressures 
which arise from the family or the community of which he 
is a member he has to work hard and improve his prospects 
in the company in which he is working, so that he can 
provide better amenities for his family and obtain a better 
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prestige in the group in which he is living. Secondly, the 
worker is a member of the work group in the factory. He 
has to work with these people under the guidance of the 
supervisor. He may also be a member of an informal group 
within the factory which may or may not coincide with his 
immediate work group. However, the general tendency is 
for the informal group as well as the work group to be more 
or less identical. This group will exert its own pressures 
which may be in favour of improving his prospects or against 
improving his prospects. Being accepted as a member of 
the group gives him very great satisfaction ; studies have 
shown that production drives may be impeded because of 
the social norms of these informal gi'oups. Thirdly, the 
individual is also a member of the labour union. The 
membership of the union brings about its own pressures and 
its own systems of values. It is also possible that the worker 
is an' office bearer in the union. As a member of the union 
he may get a good deal of satisfaction in participating in 
the elections and in participating in the decisions of the 
labour union. He may feel that he is as important a member 
in the factory as the managing director himself and occa- 
sions may arise when he would like to prove to himself as 
well as to the group as a whole that he is a more important 
man than the managing director, in spite of the power, 
wealth and position of the latter. Finally, he is also a 
member of the factory which pays him his wages and directs 
him to do a particular job. The factory itself has a hierar- 
chical structure. For example, the foreman or the super- 
visor may look upon himself more as a member of the 
management than of the workers group. The worker may 
himself feel that, while he is a very important man in the 
labour union, he is just an ordinary worker in the factory 
as a whole. Thus we find that the motives of the indivi- 
duals, as well those of the different organizational systems 
to which the same individual belongs, will all influence the 
person’s conduct. 

Unless the management authorities as well as the labour 
union authorities, and the workers, the general public and 
the government authorities, understand these social psycho- 
logical factors which are involved in the modern industry 
it is very difficult for them to appreciate and assess the com- 
plicated problems which will arise. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


REVOLUTION, WAR AND PEACE 
Revolution 

Change is a normal feature of any society except those 
societies which are completely isolated. Even in such iso- 
lated societies, slight changes may take place. As Mali- 
nowski writes : “ In the widest sense of the term culture 
change is a permanent factor of human civilization which 
goes on everywhere and at all times. It may be noticed by 
factors and forces spontaneously arising within the commu- 
nity or which may take place during the contact of different 
cultures. In the first instance it takes the form of indepen- 
dent evolution, in the second it constitutes that process 
which in anthropology is usually called diffusion*' (Ll).^ 
We have seen earlier that any social change meets with 
resistance. This may lead to social conflict. A social 
change implies a change in social norms. It is not 
easily that a society will change its norms whether 
the reasons for this change are due to causes which are 
operating from within the community, or due to contact 
with foreign communities. As we have seen in an earlier 
chapter the social norm becomes implanted in the indivi- 
duals of a group from infancy through socialization pro- 
cesses. Consequently a change in the norm will be looked 
upon as a threat and will not be accepted even when many 
individuals of the group are convinced that these changes 
are very necessary for the survival of the groups. This 
is where we find that prejudices operate very effectively 
through the stereotypes and the slogans. In this chapter 
we shall discuss the psychological processes undcrlving 
revolution and war. Kimball Young states : “ Revolutions 
and wars, however, are the most violent and most engross- 
ing human struggles for power. These two forms of inter- 
group conflict have become the most serious problems in 
modem mass societies. In fact the very survival of the 
human race, its society, and its culture is dependent on 
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our solution o£ tliese long established forms of aggression ” 
(2.256). 

1. THE MEANING OF REVOLUTION 

Ordinarily we distinguish between evolution and revolu- 
tion. A socio-cultural change that takes place in a gradual 
way is looked upon as an evolutionary change. On the other 
hand, a socio-cultural change that is sudden, drastic, and 
forced, is looked upon as a revolution. In India in recent 
years there have been reform movements as well as revo- 
lutionary movements, the analysis of some of which will 
help us to understand these concepts. Though in the 
Vedic as ivell as in medieval times India was noted for its 
distinguished intellectual women, still, till a few years ago, 
Indian society did not permit the education of women. 
Due to a number of reasons the members of the higher 
castes in the bigger cities started getting their girls educat- 
ed in their homes. About 50 years ago in a small way ele- 
mentary schools for girls were started. They were not very 
popular. It was thought that a girl, particularly at the 
adolescent age, should not go out of the house. So 
education for girls even in the advanced families stopped 
with elementary education. However, in' the recent years, 
particularly in the Indian cities and towns, education of 
girls right up to the high schools and college stage has be- 
come socially approved. Co-education at the college stage 
has also become approved even though we have colleges 
exclusively for the girls. Still, even today the members of 
the lower castes and the members of the lower classes and 
village people do not send their girls to the schools for 
education. This is why in 1958 the Government of India 
appointed a Commission to find out the reasons for the 
slow progress and suggest ways and means for improving 
programmes for women’s education in the cities as well as 
in the rural areas. This change that has been going on in 
India with respect to women’s education may be looked 
upon either as revolutionary or evolutionary. The man 
in a village, who makes up his mind to send his daughter 
to a middle school in the neighbouring town, may be look- 
ed upon by the people of the village as a revolutionary, be- 
cause he is acting against the social norms. But gradually 
other people of the village may also send their children to 
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the neighbouring town. Then the change becomes evolu- 
tionary and the group as a whole accepts a new social norm, 
so that a little later, as in the city today, if a man does not 
send his daughter to a high school or a college, the neigh- 
bours will start talking that he has got a grown up girl in 
his house who is neither married nor getting herself edu- 
cated. In the same way, when bills were introduced in the 
parliament to raise the age of marriage of girls, there was 
a big discussion in the press, as well as on the public plat- 
form. People who introduced such bills xvere called revo- 
lutionaries who were completely undermining the existing 
social norms and the existing social order. Still laws were 
passed and there have been great changes in social practices. 
Social legislation itself is a form of bringing about a social 
change by making it penal for the individual who continues 
to follow the old social norms in the face of new legislations. 

The term revolution has been used to indicate different 
kinds of social changes. Generally the term is used to indi- 
cate a sudden change in the locus of sovereignty. When the 
Bolshevik party came into power in Russia, or the Nazi par- 
ty came into power in Germany, or when Naguib, and later 
when Nasser, came into power in Egypt, when Iskander 
Mirza, and later Ayub, came into power in Pakistan, these 
political changes were looked upon as revolutions. In all 
these cases groups of individuals, under the leadership of a 
very determined man, captured the political power, by con- 
trolling the military power, and by dissolving the constitu- 
tionally elected parliaments and their cabinets, and by 
setting aside the constitution itself. The term revo- 
lution is also used when there is an abrupt cultural change 
which pervades various areas of the social organization like, 
for instance, the Protestant revolution in Europe. In India 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy initiated a tremendous social revolu- 
tion by supporting the British Government to introduce 
the Western system of education with English as the medium 
of instruction and by abolishing the social evil, sati. Simi- 
larly, we can look upon the work of Swami Vivekananda, 
Annie Besant, and Dayananda Saraswathi, as very revolu- 
tionary, because by their writings and speeches, and by the 
social institutions which they started, they were able to 
bring about great changes in the attitude of people towards 
the Vedas, the Upanishads, as well as towards Indian and 
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Western institutions. In the more recent times Mahatma 
Gandhi, as well as Vinoba Bhave, have been revolutionaries 
in their outlook and were able to bring about very great 
changes in Indian society. But all these - changes including 
the Indian struggle for Independence have all taken place 
in a non-violent manner. Tremendous social, economic, 
and political changes have taken place in India without 
war and bloodshed. We may take as another illustration 
the way in which Sardar Patel was able to bring about the 
dissolution of more than 500 Indian States which were 
ruled by maharajas or rajas and nawabs and integrate the 
whole country under one sovereignty. In other countries 
of the world, at any time and in our country at the earlier 
times, changes like this could have been brought about 
only by a number of wars, over a number of years, involv- 
ing tremendous loss of life. Similarly, another big and 
revolutionary change took place in the country with the 
abolition of the zamindari system, and making all the 
land owners pay the taxes directly to the government. 
''These changes, in the transfer of government from 
foreign to Indian hands, the transfer of political and 
economic power from rajas, and maharajas, and the zamin- 
dars, to the State Governments, are really very revolutiona- 
ry. But still these changes have taken place in a very 
orderly way through negotiations and through legislation. 
Thus the history of our land in the recent years has shown ' 
that when the attitudes of people are gradually transform- 
ed, and when there is a readiness of people to change, and 
when the dominant groups or authorities themselves realise 
that a change is inevitable, that a change is necessary, social 
change of a tremendous magnitude can occur in the most 
peaceful and orderly fashion. 

From the above discussion it is very clear that any revo- 
lution can take place only where there is a profound altera- 
tion in the beliefs and attitudes of the people. Still when 
the change actually comes it is sudden. Particularly the 
transfer of power from one group of individuals to another 
group of individuals, who are radically different in their 
beliefs and attitudes, and consequently, who bring about 
vast changes in several areas of social, cultural, economic 
and political patterns of living, appears to be both sudden 
and drastic. Particularly there is one event or one set of 
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events in a specified time which marks the beginning o£ the 
new order. Hence it looks as if the whole change started 
at that particular time even though the previous history 
of the group reveals the changes in the beliefs and attitudes. 
Further, a revolution, whether it is directly socio-cultural, 
or directly economic, will ultimately bring about a change 
in political power. Similarly direct change in political 
power will later bring about many changes in social and 
economic conditions. For example, the American Revolu- 
tion aimed at capturing the power from the British Parlia- 
ment and the King, so that the sovereignty rested with the 
people themselves. In the French Revolution, the French 
monarchy was eliminated and there was a shift in the 
power from the aristocratic to the middle classes. Similarly 
in the Russian Revolution the monarchy was eliminated and 
the power was seized by the representatives of the workers. 
Though in each of these revolutions the shift in the poli- 
tical power marked the change, ultimately it led to great 
changes in social institutions as well as in social organiza- 
tions. The same is true of the recent revolutions in Egypt, 
Pakistan and other countries. In India profound changes 
have taken place with the shift in the political power from 
the British to the Indian people. The dominant groups 
of pre-Independence lost their hold on the social as well as 
political spheres. Because of the introduction of adult 
franchise and democratic forms of government new groups 
in the Indian community have come into power. The same 
thing happens when there is a social and economic revolu- 
tion. The non-Brahmin movement in several states in Sottth 
India was essentially social. But because of these movements 
there is a change in the political leadership as well. Mem- 
bers of the iron-Brahmin groups have now obtained political 
power in the various states. It may be asserted that the shift 
in the political power, from one community to another com- 
munity, is also due to a revolutionary change in attitude 
towards education. Special educational facilities for the 
non-Brahmin communities changed their attitude towards 
social and economic problems. In the last cpiarter of a 
century vast numbers of children from the non-Brahmin 
communities have taken up to school and college education 
and this has also brought about a change in the political 
power. Similarly, due to the Harijan movement started by 
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Gandhi, tremendous educational facilities are now 
being provided for the Harijans and members of the sche- 
duled tribes. This has also led to a profound change in 
the political sphere. The members of the scheduled castes, 
and scheduled tribes, have become very powerful politi- 
cally, though 30 to 40 years back, they were absolutely in 
the background politically as well as socially. Similarly, 
economic changes bring about social as well as political 
changes. Industrial revolution completely upset the feudal 
system and the members of the aristocratic groups in Europe 
went into the background. The communist governments in 
Russia, China and other countries are now trying to bring 
about vast changes in social and economic organizations by 
capturing the political power on behalf of the economically 
underprivileged groups. Thus, we find that revolutionary 
changes bring about ultimately shifts in political power 
from one sector of the society to another sector of the society. 

Normally, revolution is associated with violence. Parti- 
cularly the French Revolution and the Russian Revolu- 
* tion involved violence on a large scale, but violence is not 
necessarily a part of revolution. The Nazi revolution, 
for example, involved very little violence because of the 
capture of the military power. Similarly, in Egypt as well 
as in Pakistan because the military leaders themselves took 
over the power, there was hardly any violence at all. We 
have already seen that in India tremendous changes have 
taken place in the political as well as in social and economic 
spheres in a non-violent way. 

We may accept the definition of the term revolution 
given by Kimball Young (2.314) with some modifications. 
Revolution, then, is a more or less sudden social change, 
usually accomplished by an overthrow of the existing poli- 
tical order, leading to the establishment of new forms of 
social and legal control ; the existing political order may 
be overthrown witli violence, or without violence as when 
the government is taken over with the help of the army, 
or in a ‘ non-violent ’ way through consent and without a 
trail of bitterness {ahimsa). 

2. FACTORS LEADING TO REVOLUTION 

Several attempts have been made in the recent years to 
study the factors which bring about revolutions. Long 

34 
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ago Lebon associated revolution with mob behaviour. 

- According to Lebon people of the lower classes are gripped 
by uncontrollable impulses and they revolt against 
authority. According to the Freudian thinkers, there are 
several unconscious factors which lead to a revolution. The 
unconscious desire to destroy authority which is the sym- 
bol of an all powerful father is looked upon as a very basic 
fact. Others look upon revolution as something which 
stems from intolerable economic or social injustices. There 
are also some writers who look upon revolution as a patho- 
logical phenomenon. For example Hunter (3) believed 
that most revolutions are engineered by evil men who take 
advantage of social and economic disturbances in a country. 

We have already seen that no social phenomenon 
can be explained by resorting to analysis involving single 
and simple elements. A revolution can take place only 
when there are a number of factors which are operating in 
the minds of vast numbers of people in a group. This is the 
reason why several times determined efforts by a minority 
to bring about a revolution will fail. For example, the 1905* 
revolution in Russia failed. It was only in 1917 that the 
Russian Revolution was a success. It is true that both these 
attempts were based on the same factors which were operat- 
ing in Russia. But it must also be recognized that unless vast 
numbers of people have become thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the conditions in a society revolution cannot succeed. We 
find that psychological factors play a very important part in 
bringing about revolutions whether they are successful or 
unsuccessful. Of course, this is not to undermine the econo- 
mic, social and political factors underlying revolutions. But 
economic as well as political factors can operate only by 
changing the beliefs and attitudes of individual human 
beings. 

The prevailing social institutions may not serve the needs 
of the group as a whole. It is at such times that there are 
revolutionary movements. When large numbers of people 
in a state feel that the conditions under which they are liv- 
ing are unsatisfactory then the ground is ready for a revolu- 
tionary movement to start. Because of the rise of new pro- 
blems, new modes of living, the old social institutions may 
be unable to make the necessary readjustments.. For 
example, in the fight for national independence, Gandhi 
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found that it was necessary to get the masses of the country 
involved. The Indian National Congress which was earlier 
confined to the intellectual classes was converted by 
Gandhi to be the mouth-piece of the aspirations of the 
masses of the people. This, no doubt, strengthened the 
Indian National Congress. But it also brought about a 
number of changes in the social organization. The people 
in the rural areas, who were for thousands of years leading 
practically an isolated life, untouched by the cataclysmic 
changes that were going on in the attempts to set up em- 
pires, were now awakened by Gandhi and drawn into the 
fight for independence. When actually independence came 
adult franchise was an inevitable step and because 80% of 
our population are living in the villages the representation 
of the village people became a new factor in the social, 
economic, as well as political field. The same reasons have 
been responsible for the uplift of millions of the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes who form nearly 25% of the 
population. These under-privileged groups have now 
emerged as very powerful influences in the social as well as 
political spheres. Thus, there were three revolutions going 
on at the same time. There was a revolution against foreign 
power which was controlling the political life ; there was 
also an internal revolution where the backward castes arid 
the scheduled castes came into power in the national life 
because of these new conditions ; finally there was a shift 
in the locus of power from the people of the urban areas 
to the people of the rural areas. As we have noted earlier 
these revolutions though of far-reaching significance have 
been accomplished without violence or bloodshed because 
of the insistence of Gandhi on the twin principles of truth 
and non-violence. 

In other countries of the world when large masses of 
people were discontented with the prevailing social order, 
there was a resistance on the part of the dominant" groups 
to accept the changes. It is this resistance which led to 
the violent overthrow of the dominant groups, as in France 
and Russia. 

Revolutions arise when there is a repression of the fun- 
damental desires of large numbers of people in the state. 
But it must be realised that mere repression by itself will 
not necessarily produce a revolution. For example, in 
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India the backward castes accepted their position o£ pover- 
ty, illiteracy, and the other conditions of living without re- 
volting. For thousands of years the scheduled castes accepted 
the institution of untouchability. So long as they accepted 
these conditions there was no revolution possible. It was 
only when these castes became aware of their fundamental 
disabilities, that they resented the social, economic and 
political structure in the country. Thus, mere existence of 
disabilities by itself will not lead to revolution. The 
majority of the Indians, who are poverty stricken, accepted 
that the rajas, and maharajas can live in luxury. I’hey 
accepted that the British officers can live in luxury. So 
long as this acceptance was there, no agitation was possible. 
The agitator and the revolutionary thinker can succeed in 
moving the masses only w'hen the suffering nutsses tliem- 
selves realise and become conscious of their suffering. It 
is at that time that the agitator can step in and give a sliape 
to the aspirations of the people. We may take as an illus- 
tration, the extraordinary political conditions in the Kerala 
State since Independence. The people were not satisfied 
with the role of the democratic parties like the Congress or 
the Praja Socialist Party. Consecjuently President’s rule 
was introduced as no political party had the necessary 
strength to form the government. In the 1957 elections the 
verdict of the electorate was again not in favour of any 
single political party to get a majority. So no party by it- 
self could form the government. The communist party, 
in coalition with five independents, was able to form the 
government with a majority of two in the legislature. 
Because the communist party had programmes of drastic 
social and economic changes, it introduced a nimaW^f 
legislations to bring about such changes. People were 
afraid of these drastic changes. All the opposition parties put 
together were unable, in the ordinary democratic proce- 
dure, to unseat the government. This led to a wide 
sense of frustration among the opposing political groups. 
The people became insecure because of the drastic social and 
economic changes based on the proposed legislations. It is 
these causes which led to a mass movement demanding 
resignation of the communist government and the inter- 
vention of the Central Government. As Edwards (4.30) 
puts it; “ People come to feel that their legitimate aspira- 
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tions and ideals are being repressed or perverted, that their 
entire proper desires and ambitions are being hindered 
and thwarted Revolutions arise under such conditions 
of widespread discontentment among the large majority of 
the people of various classes in the society. 

3. THE ROLE OF LEADERS 

It is true that leaders play a very important part in shaping 
revolutions. But it is not true to say that mere leadership 
by it.self can bring about a revolution. Unless, as we have 
already noticed, large numbers of the people be- 
come aware of their disabilities, become discontented with 
their lot, the agitator by himself can do nothing. At any 
time, in any society, there will always be agitators, but re- 
volutions come only under certain conditions in a country. 
The agitator can exploit the discontentment among the 
masses. But he cannot create the sense of discontentment. 
Generally it is the dominant group itself which creates con- 
ditions that enable the agitators to channelise the discon- 
tentment among the masses. For example, the 1857 
revolution was due to the historical conditions created by 
the Doctrine of Lapse and such other legislations. Though 
right from 1757 several Indian princes were actually aware 
of the fact that the British would build up an empire in 
the east by capturing the political power in India, still the 
masses were not alive to the situation. The masses were 
used to foreigners occupying the throne in Delhi and in 
other kingdoms of the land. So, for them, neither the re- 
ligion of the ruler, nor the colour of the skin of the ruler, 
was an important consequence. It was only when there was 
a good deal of discontentment among the Indian sepoys 
because of certain regulations in the army that the agitators 
among the Indian princes were able to create conditions 
favourable for the 1857 rebellion. In the same way it was 
because the Indian leaders were frustrated at the end of 
the first great war when the British did not bring about any 
measures to increase the participation of Indians in the 
government of India, and it was because of the Jalianwala 
Bagh incident which upset the masses of the people 
throughout the country, and it was because of the Khilafat 
movement which roused the Muslim masses that Islam was 
in danger because the Caliph was removed, that the Indian 
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National Confess under the leadership of (iandhi was 
able to launch a nation -tvide mass movement in 1920. 
Thus, the leaders undoubtedly jilay a very important part 
in channelisin'^ the sense of insecurity amon^' the ma.sscs, 
but they cannot bring about a sense of insecurity by mere 
techniques of propaganda. It is also true that unt[uestinn- 
ably maladjusted individuals rise to power in revolutions. 
Bluemel (5) dratvs attention to ihe common personality 
traits of revolutionaries sue.li as Hitler, Stalin tiiul Mus- 
solini. All of them po.sse,ssed rebellious and revengeful 
tendencies which fitted with the temper of the masses in 
those countries. Through tcchnitiues of propaganda they 
were able to keep up the restlessness in the group and di- 
rected this rcstless,sne.ss against the other countries of the 
world whom tlie pet^ple looked upon as their enemies. To 
give another illustration, the discontentment and rebcl- 
liousnc.ss which swept C'.hina and led to the Taiping rebel- 
lion of 181.'), put in power a religious fanatic and a 
paranoid who claimed to represent God. It is also true 
that revolutionary activities do not originate in tlie minds •• 
of timid non-conformists. It is only the agitators with the 
ability to channelise the discontentment and the anger of 
the masses of people that become revolutionary leaders. 
But this is not a necessary condition. Gandhi was a very 
successful revolutionary leader but he never exploited, the 
discontentment and anger of the people to rebel against the 
British authority. He was able to develop the technique of 
satyagraha in order to make the people realise as well as 
resent the injustices and express this resentment in a non* 
violent fashion. 

Several types of leaders are necessary in order to shape 
and bring about a revolution. But it must be realised that 
no leader by himself can bring about a revolution unless 
there is a great amount of discontentment felt among large 
masses of people. In 18th century France, the rise of the 
middle classes who were perceived by the aristocracy as a 
threat to their supremacy, was responsible for the French 
Revolution. In the 19th century several revolutions, most of 
them unsuccessful, look place in Europe because of the rise 
of the city workers and the factory workers. The condi- 
tions of utter poverty of the, factory workers and their 
degradation led to a great deal of resentment in England, 
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not only among the workers, but also among the enligh- 
tened intellectual people. Because these intellectual people 
strongly criticised the conditions of the labourers, several 
labour legislations were passed in England and a revolu- 
tion was averted. In the 20th century the threat of 
revolution because of the discontentment of the industrial 
labour is not great because of the realisation of the society 
as a whole for the need to recognise and promote the prin- 
ciples of trade union formation and collective bargaining. 
This is w'hy the revolution of the working classes, as envi- 
saged by Karl Marx, did not take place in the highly 
industrialised countries of Western Europe and America. 
On the other hand, the communist revolution took place 
in Russia, because of a series of military failures and the 
unthinking luxury among the members of the royal family 
and aristocracy. In China, in the earlier years, communism 
flourished, not so much in the industrial areas, as in 
the densely populated agrarian regions. Similarly, in India, 
it is in the thickly populated agricultural regions of Kerala 
and Bengal that the communist party is strong. The agri- 
cultural communities are eager for owning the land. There 
is “land hunger , Unjust zamindari laws and tenancy 
laws and absentee landlordism have all added to the dis- 
contentment among the tenants, as well as the landless 
labourers. Added to this discontentment regarding rights 
of ownership there is also in India, the anxiety on the part 
of agriculturists, due to the failure of monsoons or con- 
versely due to floods in the rivers. This is why from times 
immemorial, the Indian people speak of ativrishti-ana- 
vrishti. We can hear this proverb throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Thirdly, agriculture has not been 
a paying proposition except when the cultivators resort to 
the raising of cash crops like tobacco, jute etc. Due to all 
these conditions we find that the agricultural people who 
forrn 80% of the Indian population are on the verge of 
starvation and they are feeling that they are being exploited 
by the landlords who live in the cities. Caste system has 
also been responsible for making the Harijans and other 
groups feel .that they are discriminated against in their livr 
ing conditions in the villages, though the Indian Consti- 
tution grants them equal rights. All these circumstances have 
led to very-near conditions of revolution in certain parts 
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of the country like in the Andhra State, the Kerala State 
and West Bengal State. However, the political as well as 
the intellectual leaders are alive to this problem and so legis- 
lators are introducing reforms in tenancy, as well as in 
other aspects of agricultural laws. This is how the owners 
of the land are made to realise the changed conditions ; and 
in many parts of the country in recent years the city dwel- 
lers who own the land are selling the lands to the people 
of the villages. It is in this way, because of the recognition 
of the problem by the intellectual, as well as political 
leaders on the one hand, and the acceptance of the changed 
conditions by the owners of the land on the other, we find 
that revolutionary changes are taking place with respect 
to land ownership without giving rise to any peasant 
revolt or rebellion. 

Thus, the intellectual leaders may avert the revolution 
by making the community as a whole become conscious of 
the frustrations as well as the aspirations of the people 
who are feeling oppressed, so that the necessary changes 
are made. 


Psychological aspects of toar 
1. INTRODUCTORY 

In this section we can try to understand the psychological 
factors underlying war. It must be realised at the outset, 
that war is not a single ptoblem nor a simple problem. 
Long ago Socrates spoke about the origin of war. He 
showed that the people “ will not be satisfied with the 
Simpler way of life. They will be for adding sofas and 
tables and other furniture .... We must go beyond the 
necessaries of which I was at first speaking, such as houses 
and clothes and shoes .... Then we must enlarge our bor- 
ders : for the original healthy state is no longer sufficient . . 
And the country which was enough to support the original 
inhabitants will be too small now, and not enough. . . .Then 
a slice of our neighbours’ land will be wanted by us for 
pasture and tillage, and they will want a slice of ours, if, 
like ourselves, they exceed the limit of necessity, and give 
themselves up to the unlimited accumulation of wealth ” 
(6.65-6). Socrates showed that the economic factor is 
very important. Because of the desire for luxuries the 
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State will have to expand. This leads to war with the 
neighbouring countries. . Historians have showed that many 
wars have also been fought on account of prestige. In 1959 
the Chinese attacked the borders of India in the Himalayas, 
not becaiise this land is fertile and will help them to keep 
more Chinese in greater luxury, but because they wanted 
to teach India a lesson and to establish their superiority. 
Many motives are responsible for warlike behaviour. Con- 
sequently we should not try to explain this behaviour from 
any single cause. Further it must be borne in mind that the 
psychological factors cannot explain the entire problem. 
War is a social institution with its roots in many social 
structures of the past: These traditions influence our atti- 
tudes towards war and peace. 

It is generally believed that war is inevitable. In the not 
distant past, and even today in some groups, war is looked 
upon as a ‘ divine institution ’. Not only the primitive 
groups, even the modern groups, offer their prayers to God 
to help them to win the war. There is also the notion that 
war is universal. There have always been wars. Mythologies 
as well as histories of many. lands show that many, many wars 
have been fought. So it is presumed that there will always 
be wars. But in the recent decades anthropologists have 
discovered some groups of people to whom war is unknown. 
It is also assumed that wars are inevitable because ‘ human 
nature ’ is unchangeable (7.16—7). But as far back as 260 
B. C. Ashoka spoke about his horror and remorse involved 
in the Kalinga War. A hundred thousand people were kill- 
ed and another hundred and fifty thousand were made 
captives. An edict of Ashoka says, “ Directly after the an- 
nexation of the Kalingas, began His Sacred Majesty’s zealous 
protection of the Law of Piety, his love of that Law and his 
inculcation of that Law (dharma). Thus arose His Sacred 
Majesty’s remorse for having conquered the Kalingas, be- 
cause the conquest of a country previously unconquered 
involves the slaughter, death and captivity of the people. 
That is a matter of profound sorrow and regret 
to His Sacred Majesty ”. These utterances of Ashoka have 
had a profound influence on the people, not only of India, 
but of Asia as a whole. True, there have been many wars 
in India since the days of Ashoka, but the belief has also 
been there that war is not inevitable and that human na- 
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ture is changeable. However, as Himnielweit puts it : 
“ One of the strange aspects of human behaviour is the rela- 
tive readiness of man to accept the belief tliat ivar is inevi- 
table and to become, in times of ivar, an active member of a 
belligerent force” (8.161). Our problem then is to find out 
why man is ready to believe that war is inevitable. Why does 
warlike behaviour persist among human beings? It is well- 
known that the Second W^irld War came to an end because 
of the itse of atom bombs on Hiroshima and Naga.saki of 
Japan. In a few minutes tens of thousands of people were 
killed and miles of land were made desolate. Kven more 
powerful hydrogen bombs and cobalt bomlis have since been 
manufactured. Still warlike preparations are going on in 
the world. It is possible that in a few more years even the 
.smaller powers of the world will liave their atom bombs. 
This may mean that even a small war anywhere may lead 
to devastation of vast areas of the tvorld. 

2. BIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF WAR 

A survey of the history of mankind shows that it is more 
or less an unbroken chronicle of strife and killing. People 
in all lands have fought one another for all kinds of rea- 
sons. There have been mighty and indefensible wars in 
the name of religion, revenge, for survival, for freedom, 
for food, for land, for glory. There have beeri tribal wars, 
national wars and world wars. Technological progresses 
have made, wars more terrible and more devastating. Vast 
sums of money are being spent by U.S.S.R. as well as,U.S.A. 
to improve the speed and efficiency of the tools of destruc- 
tion. The conquest of outer space is only a preparation to 
annihilate the enemy country in space with speed and 
efficiency. 

Alix Strachey writes, “ In view of all this, it begins to 
look as if the necessity to fight was something indigenous 
to man — something ineradicably implanted in the human 
mind ; and the attempt to end war threatens to be a hope- 
less task ” (9.13). Ordinary people as well as social scient- 
ists of repute have looked upon war as being a biological 
need which can never be eliminated. Some of these views 
may now be examined. 

The older sociologists assumed that there was an analogy 
between international conflict and biological struggle. Just 
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as in the biological struggle the fittest survive, similarly in 
tiie international conflicts the best nations will survive. 
Therefore Avar tvas looked upon as ‘ necessary ’ for human 
progress. But this 19th century outlook has been aban- 
doned today. With the abandonment of colonialism, a new 
outlook is now emerging among the Western powers. They 
are now interested in the progress of the ‘ underdeveloped ’ 
countries of Asia and Africa. We may, for example, refer 
to the ‘ Colombo Plan ’ which aims at the mutual help 
betAveen the economically more advanced and the econo- 
mically backtvard countries. Similarly the institutions like 
International Monetary Fund and World Bank are render- 
ing great service to many countries in the world. The 
American Marshall Plan helped not only the allied coun- 
tries, but also Germany, Italy and other ‘ enemy ’ countries 
to rebuild their economies. Similarly, United States helped 
Japan to become again a prosperous land. Thus we find that 
this biological concept of struggle for existence does not 
help us to understand wars betAveen nations. 

Yet another biological interpretation of war is in terms 
of the fighting instinct. It must be stated that hardly any 
thinker today explains war in terms of the instinct of pug- 
nacity. HoAvever, since this view was held by some, several 
decades ago, popular thinking even today is influenced by 
this outlook. Long ago WiUiam James (10) asserted that 
we inherit the warlike type. Since, at that time, it was 
believed that tribal groups were always at war with one 
another, it was assumed that in the struggle for existence 
only those tribes which were pugnacious must have surviv- 
ed and those Avhich were not warlike could not survive. 
As a consequence, all the human beings now alive are the 
descendents of the more pugnacious ancestors. Similarly, 
Wells asserted that . ascribing fighting to an instinct of 
pugnacity implies, not that man ‘ fights because he fights 
but that man has inherited a nervous system responsive to 
warlike conditions (11). Apart from the historical evidence 
of constant wars reference may, also be made to the Avar 
games of children and the fights between street-corner 
gangs. The statement of an otherwise eminent writer, 
Barbara Ward may be quoted here to show the way in 
which people are impressed by these old views : “If you 
do not think that this instinct is deeply rooted, I would 
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implore you to observe any child between the ages of six 
months and four years, and see the absolute determination 
with which it pursues its own desires. Those bashings of 
the nursery floor are the first early signs of the instinct we 
carry right on into the organization of our adult society— 
the instinct to have our own way with the things we want. 
Organized at the state level with the passion of national- 
ism behind it—and possibly of ideology as well— we have not 
a rational institution but a battering ram of disorderly 
drives ” (12.1 17). Further people are very fond of witness- 
ing wrestling, boxing and such other games of ‘ valour '. 
Even today attempts are made by the members of one fac- 
tion in the village to kill the members of the other faction. 
These and other such observations have led people to 
assert that human beings are born with a tendency to fight 
and that it is only by training that they can lead an orderly 
and peaceful life. Consequently war is looked upon as 
inevitable and inescapable. 

Freud has postulated an unconscious force within the 
individual which makes him welcome war. According to <- 
Freud, frustrations lead to pent-up aggression which seeks 
an outlet that is socially approved and becomes acceptable 
to the ego (13). Himmelweit writes ; “ Greatly oversimpli- 
fied, there appear to be three main conditions producing 
frustration : (a) external obstacles set up by an unfavoura- 
ble environment, which prevent the individual from reach- 
ing his goal ; (b), internal obstacles, set up by man’s super- 
ego which prevents free expression of drives unacceptable 
to it ; (c) the simultaneous activation of two mutually 
exclusive drives where the satisfaction of one precludes 
immediate gratification of the other ” (8.161). Every 
individual experiences frustration. Particularly the very 
act of socialization leads to frustrations. These frustrations 
lead to aggressiveness. But there are external obstacles to 
the expression of aggressiveness. Consequently aggressive- 
ness is pent-up. It obtains a release when there is an attack 
on a minority community within the nation or of another 
nation outside. Dollard, Doob and their colleagues deve- 
loped this notion of Freud by assuming “ that aggression is 
always a consequence of frustration. More specifically the 
proposition is that the occurrence of aggressive behaviour 
always presupposes the existence of frustration, and con- 
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trariwise, that the existence of frustration always leads to 
some form of aggression ” (14). 

Later on Freud postulated the Thanatos, the death 
instinct or the destructive instinct (15). This impulse to 
destroy stands in direct opposition to Eros, the impulse of 
love and of life. “ An important derivative of the death 
instinct is the aggressive drive. Aggressiveness is self-des- 
truction turned outward against substitute objects. A per- 
son fights with other people and is destructive because his 
death wish is blocked by the forces of the life instincts and 
by other obstacles in his personality which counteract the 
death instincts ” (16.40). 

The point at issue is whether there is evidence to postu- 
late a fighting instinct or an instinct to destroy, whether 
aggressiveness is instinctive, whether the readiness of people 
to accept the idea that war is inevitable and the readiness 
of the people to become active members of a belligerent 
force is due to a fighting instinct or pent-up aggressivene.ss 
or due to the aggressive drive that is a part of the death 
instinct. There is no dispute about the behaviour of people 
in. the war situation. The point in dispute is whether such 
behaviour can be explained only by postulating a fighting 
instinct, an aggressive drive. We have seen in an earlier 
chapter that drives can be classified into primary and secon- 
dary drives. The primary drives like hunger, thirst and sex 
have a physiological basis. We have now to consider 
whether the fighting instinct has a comparable physiologi- 
cal basis. If there is a physiological basis then the behavi- 
our should be periodic, in response to certain changes 
taking place in the body. Cannon’s work has shown that 
there are close parallels between the behaviour of men in 
war and the behaviour of animals under conditions excit- 
ing rage, pain and fear (17). According to Cannon the 
emotions represent increased and repeated efforts of the 
organism to make effective adjustments in the moments of 
crises. The pattern of physiological changes which accom- 
pany emotions like fear and rage mobilize the resources of 
the organism for quicker, stronger and more effective phy- 
sical response. It is on this basis that Cannon developed 
his ‘ emergency theory of emotions ’ stressing the evolu- 
tionary development of emotional behaviour in terms of its 
functional utility. It is true that rage and hostility beha- 
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viour is aroused when there is opposition to the organism 
which is seeking some goal. But neither the researches of 
Cannon nor common observation reveal that animals perio- 
dically seek situations to express rage. This is the e.ssential 
difference between the physiological drives and rage or 
aggressiveness. Further, emotions have utility to animals in 
making effective adjustments to crises. But wc cannot say 
that emotions of rage and fear have similar adaptive u.se- 
fulness in the life of modern man in whom the brute 
struggle for survival is so overlaid "with socio-cultural 
influences. 

We have already seen that the modes of expression of 
secondary drives are determined by experience and train- 
ing although their motivation may be rooted in bodily 
states. Secondary drives may originate when the individual 
attempts to satisfy the tissue needs of hunger, thirst, sex, 
pain, equitable temperature etc. Conflict, fighting and 
war may be motivated by hunger or even sex, like the 
Trojan wars motivated by Helen, or the Mogul wars by 
Padmini. But we do not have any evidence either in the' 
behaviour of animals or children or organized groups- of 
human beings to postulate an instinct of aggressiveness. 
Fighting, like the other secondary drives, is learnt behaviour. 

Further, warfare is a complicated social institution based 
on many drives and based on a good deal of training. 
Political leaders may seek conflict with other nations to 
retain their power. Even in mid-twentieth century after 
two terrible world wars we find that political leaders 'in 
several countries are making use of threats of war or actual 
war to continue in power. Similarly ambitious military 
leaders may be willing to help the political leaders in start- 
ing wars for their own ends. They may have developed 
their notions of strategy which they want to test on the 
battlefield. Economic gain, not only among the armament 
manufacturers, industrialists and contractors, but also 
among the people as a wliole may be an important motive. 
War brings sufering, but war also brings full employment 
and increased production. Idealism also plays its part ; 
many young men and women on the battlefronts as well 
as in the civilian posts are fired by patriotism, freedom, 
democracy and such other noble ideals. There may be 
some who are eager for a war so that they can kill and 
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destroy with freedom and social approval and earn social 
recognition. Thus, it is very difficult to sustain the notion 
that man is impelled to fight instinctively. We have no 
evidence that action-patterns of killing are transmitted. 
pA-en the wild animals kill, not out of pugnacity, but out of 
hunger. 

Our discussion so far shows that fighting depends not 
only upon many drives but also upon the social conditions. 
In feudal societies children were brought up with the ideal 
that killing or being killed is preferable to loss of honour. 
The so called ‘ martial-races ’ of India like the Sikhs, Raj- 
puts and so on were given special opportunities for recruit- 
ment and training by the British before Indian Indepen- 
dence. Even today we find among several rural people 
there is this tradition of killing people who insult them or 
dishonour them. Thus in the history of man fighting and 
war-like behaviour have been fostered by setting up 
social norms. A man who refuses to fight and is ready to put 
up with physical suffering instead of overcoming the oppo- 
*nent by violence or by yielding and surrendering to physical 
force, was looked upon as a coward till the recent 
years when Gandhi preached and practised non-violent 
resistance. Thus, the social norms play a very inipor- 
tant role in promoting or inhibiting fighting behaviour. 
Also social conditions like imperialism, religious intoler- 
ance and such other conditions served to promote wars his- 
torically. Today any imperialistic war is looked upon as 
naked aggression and world opinion denounces it and the 
UNO may discuss the problem and take action against the 
aggressor. Similarly world public opinion is against war 
on the grounds of religious differences. Thus, neither 
fighting, nor war are due to any basic bodily needs, though 
they may be based on bodily needs. It is the social norm 
and training that bring about this behaviour. This implies 
that just as man learns to fight, he can also learn not to 
fight. 

3 . SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF WAR 

The actual behaviour of the people belonging to a nation 
that has declared war is conditioned by several factors right 
through the life of each individual. Thus an understand- 
ing of the behaviour of people before the war is declared 
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and after the war is declared will hel{j us interpret tlie war- 
like behaviour of people. The various mass media will 
focus the attention of people to the problems confronting 
the nation. Day after day people will be reading in the 
newspapers and hearing over the radio the dispute between 
their country and the other counti-y. ‘ While papers ’ may 
be released giving the correspondence between the two 
governments. Speeches will be made in the parliament 
and outside denouncing the ‘ brutal ’ or ' ignoble ’ beha- 
viour of the other country. I'hen tlicre will be rumours 
regarding the declaration of war and the preparation for 
war. People will congregate in different places and discuss 
the possibilities of the declaration of war. People may fer- 
vently hope that war is not declared and somehow the 
dispute with the other country is satisfactorily settled. Right 
up to the last moment C'.hamberlain, the Prime Minister of 
Britain, was making attempts to avert the Second World 
War. When the people are in the height of suspense 
war may be declared. This transforms the attitude of the 
citizens towards tvar. Every citizen identifies himself with" 
the country. There are shouts of joy when the Prime 
Minister goes about the city. People cheer him and give 
him full backing. The whole nation is unified. There is 
a similar behaviour when the announcement of armistice 
is made. Whether the country is victorious or defeated the 
people receive the news of the cessation of war with joy. 
Bird writes : “ The suddenness with which many people 

change from wanting peace to supporting war has been cited 
as evidence that the primitive impulses merely need oppor- 
tunity for expression, but the wild enthlisiasm of a greater 
number of people following the announcement of an armis- 
tice has not been interpreted as betraying pacifistic instincts. 
Both types of emotional display appear to have more satis- 
factory explanations ” (18.515). Bird proceeds to explain 
this behaviour on the basis of various antecedent condi- 
tions. There are various conditions that affect the attitude 
of each person toward the war. We may now briefly review 
some of these conditions and experiences that shape the 
attitude. 

In every country children are trained to love their country 
and the national heroes. In several countries youth are 
trained to speak highly of their own greatness as a nation. 
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Even in India, besides the army schools and colleges, where 
the cadets are trained, we have the A.C.C., and N.C.C., in 
the high schools and colleges. In every school there will 
be the pictures of the national heroes and there will be the 
salutation to the flag. Sweets will be distributed to chil- 
dren on days which are celebrated as national festivals. All 
these techniques help to build up attitudes of patriotism 
and identification with the country. Similarly ‘ flag ’ days 
will be celebrated to collect money for the military per- 
sonnel. Marching of soldiers with fine uniforms and bands 
have a strong emotional appeal to children. War games 
may be played by the children. Particularly when the 
country is at war, children will wear service clothes and 
play with toy drums and toy guns. Finally children as well 
as adults are trained to obey the king or president and 
prime minister right through the peace time. All these 
experiences will build up attitudes favourable to patriot- 
ism, honour of the flag and a certain martial spirit ; they 
also engender immediate and implicit obedience. 

The stories told to the children as well as the history 
books will build up attitudes favourable to war. There has 
been a great change in the recent years. The UNESCO has 
now undertaken a scheme to get the history books written 
in such a way that children look with respect and love upon 
heroes of their own country as well as the heroes of the neigh- 
bouring countries. But these efforts have to be intensified 
before a genuine change can come. However, the actual 
experiences during the two world wars make it difficult to 
glorify war. Attacks under fire of machine guns, air war- 
fare and atomic warfare do not help to foster Homeric and 
Rajput concepts of war. Modern warfare does not depend 
on strength or courage. It depends more on equipment 
and skill. Martial attitudes in the recent years are not 
built up around adventure, courage and strength but on 
patriotism, liberty and other ideals. 

Apart from these childhood experiences which help to 
build up favourable attitudes towards war there are also 
certain adult experiences which are favourable towards war. 
To quote Bird again : “ What is not usually recognized is 
that conditions of peace often seem less attractive to some 
men than their concepts of war. The point is not that men 
like war, but rather that men dislike many of the circum- 

30 
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stances of peace ” (18.524). For some, peace is often drab 
and emotionally empty. In peacetime violent expressions 
of aggressiveness are disapproved or punished. War pro- 
vides an outlet for aggressiveness. Cruelty towards the 
enemy and bullying the men in ranks are approved beha- 
viour. More than this war is also a release from economic 
insecurity. The unemployed people secure jobs, there is 
money and comfort for many who in peacetime live in 
poverty and discomfort. War may be cruel and brutal ; 
but it is not purposeless. Accoi'ding to Carr : “War is at 
the present time the most purposeful of our social institu- 
tions ; and we shall make no progress towards its elimina- 
tion until we recognize, and provide for, the essential social 
function which it performs. If we are to find a substitute 
for war, we must be clear about the function of war in our 
time ” (19.1 1-S). In the advanced countries of the world the 
main problem is not insufliciency of wealth but the maldis- 
tribution of wealth. Large scale war provides an effective 
antidote to unemployment and inequality. Carr quotes the 
following from a leading article in The Times of Lon- 
don during 1940 in the midst of World War 11. “ Save 

when immediate tragedy comes their way, an enormous 
number of ordinary peaceable citizens are personally, at 
this time of horror and trial, extraordinarily happy. There 
is work to be done now in this Island by them ” (19.1 15). 
There is today association between war and full employ- 
ment. There is also a fear that after the war there may be 
a return to unemployment. Thus, it is not only the military 
generals and armament manufacturers that have favourable 
attitudes towards tvar, the common men look upon ^var-time 
as a time of secure and profitable employment. " Apart 
from the emotional excitement associated with war it pro- 
vides a sense of meaning and purpose widely felt to be 
lacking in modern life. Hence, war has become the most 
powerful known instrument of social solidarity. In the 
advanced countries of*the world, war or preparation for war 
is today the only moral purpose with the recognized capa- 
city of inspiring the degree of self-sacrifice in all classes of 
the community necessary to keep the political and econo- 
mic machine in motion” (19.115). 

Similarly, when there is internal trouble the political 
leaders raise a bogey of attack by the enemy country in 
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order to unify the people and channelise the aggressiveness 
towards another direction. In this sense both the ideolo- 
gies of ‘ communism ’ and ‘ capitalism ’ have been in the 
recent years very fertile sources for unifying the people in 
different countries. 

Further, during times of war the group becomes regres- 
sive. Alix Strachey shows how a perfectly honest man, who 
would not dream of keeping what is not his by rights, 
would strongly advocate a ‘ what we have we hold ’ colonial 
policy. Similarly a placid citizen becomes highly provoked 
when his country is disparaged or attacked. Many will risk 
comfort and wealth to go to the battle front to prevent 
aggression by the enemy. “ Only a thoroughly anti-social 
adult says, ‘ Myself, right or wrong and even then, if he is 
wise, he says it to himself. And only a madman says ‘ I am 
always right ’. . .The nationalist roundly asserts ‘ My coun- 
try, right or wrong ’ and even ‘ My country is always right ’, 
without being deemed criminal or mad. Indeed, any man 
who thinks that his country is in the wrong, especially 
in its attitude to another country, is apt to be regarded 
by his fellows as wrong-headed or downright wicked ” 
(9.202-S). 

4. MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES TOWARDS WAR 

Eysenck wrote : “ A complex phenomenon like war has 
obviously so many facets — sociological, anthropological, 
ethical, psychological — that there are gi-eat difficulties in 
assessing the relative importance of any particular point of 
view. Yet it may perhaps be claimed with some degree of 
justice that ultimately all causative influences must find 
themselves reflected in the individual attitudes towards war 
and personal aggressiveness which are built by social pres- 
sure, by teaching and propaganda, by personal precept, by 
childhood experience, by parental emotional conditioning, 
and thousand and one agencies which determine our out- 
look. Consequently the experimental study of the origin, 
growth, and structure of these attitudes represents an im- 
portant contribution of social psychology to the investiga- 
tion of the complex phenomena of war and peace ” (8.49). 

In 1938, Stagnor tried to study the factors relating to 
attitude towards war. He gave a questionnaire to various 
adult and college groups in the southern states of America. 
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He found that age was not of much importance but sex was 
to some extent. Women tended to give less militaristic- 
replies than men, but the difference was not great. How- 
ever, he found that political affiliation was a very signifi- 
cant factor : republicans were significantly more militaris- 
tic than democrats. People with military training wore 
significantly more militaristic than those witliout sucli train- 
ing. It was found that professional and labour groups 
were less militaristic than the average, while clerical and 
businessmen were more militaristic (20). 

In a gallup poll in England a few years after the end of 
the Second World War the folloxving cpiestion was a.sked : 
“ Do you think that another world war is likely during the 
next twenty-five years ? ” The general results were that 
48% thought it likely, 31% thought it unlikely and 21% 
were undecided. However, interesting results emerged 
with further analysis. (51% of the -well-to-do thought war 
likely while only 39% of the poorer class were of the same 
opinion. Further conservatives and liberals were more 
convinced of the likelihood of a third world war than the 
labour voters. 

Thus, the attitudes towards some aspects of war are 
related to political affiliations and social classes. 

Krout and Stagnor(21) tried to study personality deve- 
lopment in radicals. They tried to test the hypothesis of 
the psychoanalytic school that the origin of aggression which 
finds expression in war and other kinds of social conflict 
can be traced to the childhood experience of the individual 
and tlie hypothesis of Dollard and others that frustration 
in any field serves as a source of aggressiveness. They found 
that attitudes favourable to revolt against established insti- 
tutions were more frequent among those who had repress- 
ed aggression against the father. It was also found that radi- 
cals more frequently expressed a sense of rejection by their 
parents and more unhappiness in childhood than conserva- 
tives. In another investigation Stagnor(22) gave two sets 
of scales to various groups of students : one set to 
measure attitudes towards war, force, nationalism, fascism, 
intolerance, capital punishment and another set to 
measure attitudes towards father antagonism and child- 
hood satisfaction. He found that antagonism to parents 
correlated negatively with all the social-aggressive attitudes. 
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It was found that the subjects who liked the father and did 
not like the mother scored highest on many of the aggres- 
sive scales, while preference for mother and dislike for 
father showed an anti-aggressive pattern. It was further 
found that the students who were satisfied with their child- 
hood tended to be much more nationalistic-capitalistic than 
the students who were dissatisfied with their childhood. 
Stagnor also found that students who showed aggressive 
attitudes in one direction also tended to show them in other 
directions ; the average inter-correlation was as high as 
0.4 for various groups. Similarly Eysenck (23) and Fer- 
guson (24) found that persons aggressive in one context 
were also aggressive in another context. 

On the basis of large-scale correlational studies involving 
various groups and various social problems Eysenck believes 
that there are two orthogonal (uncorrelated) factors involv- 
ed : (a) radicalism vs conservatism and (b) tough-minded 
vs tender-minded, R and T factors respectively. The items 
in the conservative-tough-minded quadrant comprise war- 
mindedness, anti-semitism, anti-coloured people, flogging 
criminals, capital punishment, another war in 25 years, 
nationalism. All these items indicate the presence of aggres- 
siveness. According to this analysis aggressiveness is not a 
simple factor but a composite of what Eysenck calls two pri- 
mary social attitudes. In the diagonally opposite quadrant 
involving the combination of radicalism and tender-mind- 
edness are such items as pacifism, abolition of death penalty, 
curing criminals, giving up national sovereignty (8.56). 

These studies show the need for a more thorough and 
exhaustive study of the genesis of war-mindedness in vari- 
ous countries of the world with differing cultures and 
ideologies. We can then find to what extent family patterns 
of child-upbringing, parental disharmony, parental, school 
and religious instruction, propaganda techniques, influence 
the growth of war-minded attitudes and pacifistic, non-vio- 
lent attitudes. Studies are also necessary to determine the 
influence of age, sex, education, social class, job-satisfaction 
upon war-mindedness and peace-mindedness. We must also 
find the conditions which will promote the attitude of solv- 
ing international problems by discussion rather than by re- 
sorting to methods of annihilating the people of the other 
country. 
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5. PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 

As we have seen above one of the main conditions to start 
and continue a war .is war-mindedness. The citizens of the 
country which declares the war should all feel that their 
country is right, that they are participating in a dharma 
yuddha. This involves looking at the enemy as engaged in 
adharma yuddha ; that the enemy country is cruel, rapaci- 
ous, unreasonable, ignoble. Thus we find that psychological 
factors play as important a part, if not move important, as 
the physical equipment and armaments. This is why it is 
said that the first casuality of w'ar is truth. When a country 
is engaged in war true evaluation of its strength and that 
of the enemy country will lead not to confidence but to its 
lack. It is overestimating one’s strengtii and underestimat- 
ing the enemy’s strength that leads to courage and faith in 
one’s country and its success. 

In the 20th century mass media of communication are 
used in order to bolster up courage in one’s country and un- 
dermine the courage of the opponents. As Kimball Young 
put it : “ The chief aims of wartime propaganda are : (1) to 
mobilize and direct aggression and hatred against the enemy 
and to undermine and destroy his morale ; (2) to build up 
and preserve the fighting spirit of one’s own country ; (3) to 
develop and preserve the friendship of one’s allies ; (4) to 
foster the friendship of neutrals and, if possible, enlist their 
active support and co-operation in the war ” (2.624). In the 
two world wars, each country engaged in war spent vast 
sums of money to build up its morale and to break down 
the morale of the enemy country , through propaganda tech- 
niques. Steps are taken to build up strong and effective 
ingroup ideas, attitudes and values among the citizens in 
one’s country. Slogans have strong appeal. Our country 
has good and honest intentions. The enemy’s country is 
full of evil designs. Atrocity stories about the enemy 
countries are spread by every means of mass media. The 
aim in spreading the atrocity stories is to frighten and 
enrage the citizens and soldiers so that they can put forth 
more whole-hearted efforts to win the war. ^Similarly pro- 
paganda techniques are used in the enemy country to induce 
defeatism and despair among the soldiers and citizens. 
These psychological weapons were freely used Ijy the 
British as well as the Germans. 
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In 1936 the German military authorities declared in an 
official handbook the aims of psychological warfare as 
follows : “ The initial means of action is propaganda. Its 
aim is threefold : It will first belittle the strength of the 
enemy in the eyes of the world, seek to convince the enemy 
population of the hopelessness of their cause, arouse civil 
war behind the enemy line, and lure the enemy popula- 
tion into the belief that peace can be easily obtained. 
Second, it will convince the neutral countries of one’s love 
of peace and the righteousness of one’s own cause in con- 
trast to the enemy who has broken international law and 
peace, and further lead the neutrals to believe that the 
enemy is a dangerous threat to them and to the society of 
nations and should be wiped out with their help. In the 
third place it will fortify the faith and confidence of one’s 
own nation in victory and in the justice of one’s cause, and 
induce the masses to exert all efforts to attain victory” 
(2.535). 

In the first stages of World War II the Germans 
constantly broadcast to the French that they had no designs 
against them and that it was the British who dragged them 
into the war. The British housewives and labourers were 
told by the Nazi radio that the cost of living was going up 
by leaps and bounds and that there was mounting unem- 
ployment. The propaganda within Germany was^ that 
Germans were invincible, that the Nazi success was inevi- 
table. Similarly to Undermine the German morale, the 
British dropped counterfeit ration cards from the air, gave 
false ' official ’ directions and thus confused the people in 
Germany and German-occupied countries. Later on when 
the United States joined the war, they set up an extensive 
foreign broadcasting system to undermine the German 
and the Japanese morale. 

However, it must be realised that psychological weapons 
are of little use if they are not coordinated with the actual 
military events. When one’s country loses a battle it is 
made out to be a trifling loss, but any success is magnified 
as a major event. Similarly when the soldiers enter a city 
the announcement is made that the city has been conquer- 
ed. The phychological weapons work well when Ahe per- 
ceptions about the actual situation are not clear, when the 
picture is in a confused state and when the people have no 
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confidence either in their leaders or in themselves, 

6. MILITARY MORALE 

Thus, the attitude of people towards their country and 
their leaders is a very important factor. Conseciuently the 
aim of psychological warfare is to make the people of one's 
own country have faith in themselves and in the war and 
make the people of the enemy country lose faith in them- 
selves and in the war their country is waging. This is the 
problem of morale. We have already disettssed the pro- 
blem of group morale (Chapter IX). We can now consider 
the nature and function of military morale. 

Morale consists of deep faith in and zeal for one’s cause. 
It involves a pride in oneself, one’s country, and one’s com- 
panions. When a war is declared the citizens of the 
country, whether civilians or military personnel, should 
have a zest for combat, a readiness to fight the enemy, a 
readiness to lay down one’s life for the preservation of the 
independence of one’s country. In 1959 when the Chinese 
attacked the Indian police outposts in the western and 
eastern Himalayan regions, the students of the colleges in 
several parts of India congregated and declared their willing- 
ness to enlist in the army and help the government to 
throw out the aggressors. Morale also implies loyalty to 
the organization and complete obedience to the orders. In 
the army, or navy, or airforce, it implies a positive identi- 
fication with the commander and the fellow members. 
Thus morale implies complete obedience to the official 
superiors and cooperation with the members of one’s units 
to attain the military objective. Similarly civilian morale 
also depends on the faith of the citizens in the country’s 
cause and a. readiness to make sacrifices ; also a readiness 
to cooperate with the government, the members of the 
other political parties, and the military personnel : in other 
words, to cooperate with the country as a whole and to 
achieve its objective. 

However, it must 'be realised that morale, like other 
qualities, reflects the cultural setting. In a country where 
there is a faith in the king as a ruler with divine sanction 
or in a country where there is a long tradition of military 
life and glorification of war, or in a country where tlie 
citizens feel that their way of life is sacred, the shift from 
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civilian life to military life is not a very difficult matter. 
Countries with martial traditions bring up their children 
with reverence for the country, the king and the military 
heroes. On the other hand in countries where individual- 
ism and personal choice are emphasised the shift from civi- 
lian to military life is very difficult. When they are emo- 
tionally excited ; people may declare that they are ready to 
fight and lay down their lives for the ' motherland But 
when they are asked to enlist themselves in the army or 
auxiliary corps for training, very few will come forward. 

Thus in a country where individualism prevails there 
w'ill be on the one hand a desire for personal safety (or a 
fear for one’s personal safety) and also a moral conflict. 
The children are brought up with the norm that injuring 
others and killing others is wrong. The legal norms pre- 
scribe death for killing in peace time. However, when the 
country declares war, killing the enemy becomes a ' sacred 
duty ’. Thus there will be a keen conflict between the 
ideals of non-violence engendered in peace time and the 
realities of violence. However, in countries where chil- 
dren are brought up under martial traditions such conflicts 
will not exist. The martial groups in India like the Sikhs, 
Rajputs and Marathas are more ready to join the army 
than in other parts of the country. Before Independence 
many Indians denounced this as an imperialist game. 

Military morale thus involves several kinds of learnings. 
The soldier has to learn to kill other human beings. He 
learns this by his long training and indoctrination ; it is 
through indoctrination that he learns to deal with his sense 
of guilt that is ordinarily associated with killing others. He 
has to learn to react to danger and attack in a positive way 
rather than by fear and flight. There is the famous Rajput 
story of medieval times according to which the wife refused 
to recognize as her husband the man who ran away from 
the battlefield. Military people have also to learn to put up 
with all sorts of deprivation. They have also to be away 
from their families for a number of months or even years. 
They have no choice either regarding work or recreation 
when they are on the battle front. They have to learn to 
obey without questioning. Consequently _ training pro- 
grammes are a special feature of military life. The habit 
of obeying orders is thoroughly fixed in the soldiers as well 
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as in the officers through daily parades. They become indu- 
rate, hard, unfeeling or even callous by special training 
programmes and indoctrination. Battle conditions are sim- 
ulated in manoeuvres. Here the soldier learns, not only 
to face hardship and fatigue, but also team work. The 
soldier is trained to develop a strong ‘ ingroup ’ feeling, 
esprit de corps, the sense of pride in one's squad, pla- 
toon and company. In ti'aining as well as in the battle 
front, good food and cc^mforts and recreational facilities are 
provided. Further there is expert medical care. The very 
presence of expert surgeons and physicians restores confi- 
dence. Another very important feature which increases 
morale is the awareness that one’s ecpiipmcnt is superior to 
enemy’s equipment. This is why there is constant pro- 
gress in the technology. New equipment is given so that 
the military people feel that they arc well fortified with the 
latest equipment. 

We may now proceed to review briefly the factors that 
make for low moi'ale. As we have already seen the funda- 
mental factor generating low morale is fear. Morale is 
destroyed by fear. This is where we find that good officers 
play a very important part. Officers who are inexperienced 
or who are indifferent to the welfare of the men destroy the 
morale. Similarly if the officer feels that the unit cannot 
succeed or cope with the situation the morale breaks down. 
Jhansi Lakshmi Bai was able to restore the morale of an 
army in flight by her personal courage and example. A 
good officer is one who can share with the soldiers, their 
joys, sorrows and hardships, maintaining discipline at the 
same time. Another condition which leads to low morale 
is deprivation. Long marches, lack of adequate rest and 
sleep, • insufficient food, inadequate comforts are all part of 
military life. If officers as well as the men suffer the hard- 
ships there will be equanimity. Steps have to be taken to 
counteract the feeling of isolation and loneliness which will 
inevitably creep in because of homesickness. The deleterious 
effects of these situations can be minimised by the fatherly 
behaviour of the officers and the maintenance of commuiti- 
cation with the homes. Uncertainty and surprise will also 
lower the morale. Because the soldier does not know when 
and where and how the enemy will strike he may start ima- 
gining. Many rumours may spread and these fantasies are 
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communicated. In fact the spread of rumours is a concrete 
evidence of low morale. Most of the rumours, are either 
based on wish-fulfilment or on fear. Consequently the 
officer can learn a good deal about the hopes and fears of 
the men by studying the rumours current. A more serious 
evidence of low morale is panic. As we have already seen 
panic is a mass phenomenon. Suddenly the entire group 
may be gripped with fear. Panic may be prevented by 
sound indoctrination and adequate training ; confidence in 
leadership must be restored. However, if panic does break 
out severe measures may have to be adopted quickly. 
Often force can restore order and confidence ; but preven- 
tion is better. While panic is momentary and can be avert- 
ed with due alertness, mutiny is a more serious and long- 
standing sign of low morale. Mutiny involves planning. 

In modern warfare civilian morale is as important as 
military morale. With increased mechanization and with 
the development of Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 
(ICBM) the distance between battle front and the home 
front is annihilated. By air bombardment the civilian is as 
much exposed to strain, stress and danger of losing life as 
the man in the battle front. Consequently the civilian should 
have as much faith in and zest for his country’s cause as 
the soldier. He must also be ready to sacrifice for the suc- 
cess of his country. Low civilian morale is characterised 
by apathy with regard to war. There will be a sense of 
personal remoteness. The people may be more eager to 
demand their rights and may neglect their duties. They 
may also have a belief that conditions under the enemy 
rule may not be worse than what is present. They may 
even welcome the enemy. This is actually what happened 
in many of the Asian countries after 1943 during the Second > 
World War. As the countries were under the colonial rule 
of the Western powers, they did not mind a change of 
masters and actually welcomed the Japanese occupation. 
There is yet another manifestation during wartime. As we 
have noticed earlier, there will he increased employment 
which leads to a rise in national income. But the produc- 
tion will be for war purposes. It is estimated that about 
60% of production in Great Britain and about 50% in XJ.S. 
in 1943 was of war goods. This is inevitable. But this 
means that there will be decrease in consumer goods just 
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when there is a demand for them due to increase in income 
and full employment. This will lead to inflation. 'I’his 
is the reason why during war time there -will he fixation 
of price as tvell as wages, leading to rationing. When the 
civilian morale is high the country become, s au.stere and 
cheerfully accepts the deprivations in the .same way in 
which the military people will accept their deprivations. 
However, if the civilian morale is low there will he emo- 
tional reactions against the government atul rationing regu- 
lations. Thus resentment of rationing is a sign of low morale. 

Psychological bases of peace 

The preamble to the constitution of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNES- 
CO) asserts ; " Since wai's begin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the defences of peace must be 
constructed ”. 

1. INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 

Wars arise because of inteniational tensions. These ten- 
sions may be expressed in many forms : feelings of hatred 
and aggressiveness leading to attacks in the press and the 
radio. When there are problems between two nations, the 
background of ethnocentrism leads to tensions. People of 
each country are brought up with certain stereotypes about 
themselves and the other nations of the world. Patriotism, 
the love of one’s country, may easily, and does usually, lead 
people to ethnocentric beliefs. Adorno and his co-workers 
(25) have shown that ethnocentric individuals, who have an 
exaggerated tendency to think that their own group or race 
is far superior to other groups or races, are indiscriminately 
antagonistic toward Jews, Negroes and foreigners. 'Ehey 
tend to be conservative in their general attitude and sup- 
port status quo. They tend to admire power and scorn the 
underdog. Because of their general concern about status, 
they deny equal status to others. " The inferior position 
of foreigners and minority groups gives them a sense of 
security, and tends to keep tlieir personalities integrated ” 
(26.202). Because of these attitudes the people as well as 
the leaders become hostile to the other country. As Stagnor 
puts it : “ The specific pattern of violence called war is an 
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expression o£ trends clearly observable during peace ” (27). 

2. DIFFERENT FORMS OF TENSION-REDUCTION 
When there is tension between two countries, tension- 
reduction may take one of the following three alternative 
actions : Withdrawal and isolation from one another or 
realignment of relationships and creation of ‘ blocs ' among 
nations or, finally, war (28.581). However, with the tre- 
mendous improvements in means of communication ; with- 
drawal and isolation are impossible. As we have seen 
earlier, psychological warfare may be carried on through 
press, radio, and distribution of pamphlets from the air. 
This is the reason why we find out there is the tendency 
towards the formation of power blocs today. Countries 
like India which have not joined either the Anglo-Ameri- 
can bloc or the Sino-Russian bloc are looked upon with 
suspicion by both sides. 

After a good deal of attacks and counterattacks in the 
press and on the radio, the leaders as well as the citizens 
of each country tend to perceive the situation in only one 
way ; they are certain that war is the only solution. They 
are unable to realise that international conflict is no solu- 
tion to the problem. But no other solution occurs to them 
in that state of mind. Long ago the author of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita pointed out that an individual who is overpower- 
ed by his desires and by aggressiveness is completely ruined 
(29). “An intense desire, reinforced in this manner, ine- 
vitably leads to wrath and aggression. A desire of this 
variety can never be fully satisfied ; it .will lead to frustra- 
tion and in turn to aggression. When a man is full of 
aggressive tendencies he becomes deluded, and loses sense 
of reality. When a man is deluded he forgets himself, he 
is unable to recall who he is, and what he is doing ; he is 
no longer his normal self. When he loses his memory, he 
loses the ideals for which he stands, the social norms that 
he has internalised, all sense of discrimination, all sense of 
what is right and what is wrong ; his action will have no 
touch with reality, it will be completely Id-directed. The 
ruin of reason and discrimination spells utter destruction. 
None can save a person who has thus lost control over him- 
self ” (30.5—6). However, the attitude that the citizens 
should have when they are faced with an international 
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crisis is the problem-solving attitude. Prejudices and 
hostilities will not help to attain this attitude. As Krcch 
and Crutchfield assert : “ Cognitive reorganization is likely 
to be hindered by high levels of emotionality. When the 
needs are very strong and the emotions intense, cognitive 
structure is rigid. Unfortunately, strong needs ami intense 
emotions are invariably characteristic of peo{)le facing inter- 
national crises ” (28.600). Adaptive solutions need a calm 
and unprejudiced mind. But when a country is faced by 
aggressiveness there is fear ; the greater the fear, the less 
adaptive and realistic will the solutions be and they in 
their turn will generate more fear. Fear plays a very im- 
portant role in aggressive behaviour. Flence C-andhi’s 
insistence on non-violence. It is only the courageous that 
can be non-violent (31.28). 

3. INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDE 

Wars arise between nations. When other nations identify 
themselves with any two warring nations there is global 
war. The 20th century is a century of world wars. One war- 
making nation can disrupt the peace of the whole world. 
Consequently many thinkers denounce nationalism. How- 
ever, it must be realised that no social institution is wholly 
useless. Nationalism and patriotism are not by themselves 
dangerous to world peace. Nationalism makes for greater 
cohesion and disinterested service. It is when nationalistic 
attitudes “ are found together with intense negative atti- 
tudes toward other countries and in the absence of strong 
internationalist attitudes, the situation is conducive to 
international tensions and war rather than to peace and 
unity ” (28.596). The nationalistic attitudes should not 
lead to ethnocentrism and negative attitudes towards the 
foreign countries. Steps must he taken to develop among 
the leaders as well as citizens an international attitude. 
New social institutions which are not only international 
in outlook but generating visvaprema, love and tenderness 
to all people in all countries of the world, have to be 
started. UNO and various international organizations like 
UNESCO, WHO, FAO are all promoting this outlook. Cul- 
tural exchanges, facilities for foreign travel, international 
conferences are all helping to strengthen nationalistic as 
well as internationalistic outlook. Malaria control, mental 
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hygiene and a number of such problems are studied by 
international teams of scientists working under WHO. 
There are many, many problems which are really 
world problems ; they are the same in every country of the 
world. Exchange of scholars, international teams studying 
problems and international conferences discussing them 
will help to solve them with greater ease and certainty. 

4. THE NEW OUTLOOK TOWARDS UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
Another very hopeful feature in the world situation, as we 
have already observed, is the new outlook towards the 
problems of poverty and malnutrition. While in the nine- 
teenth century the richer and more powerful nations were 
expanding their colonies to increase their markets, the 
two world wars have now generated a new outlook in mid- 
twentieth century. The more prosperous countries are 
now interested in helping the underdeveloped countries to 
raise their living standards. Through loans and aid pro- 
grammes the ' haves ’ are now helping the ‘ have nots 

5. PROGRESS IN TECHNOLOGY AND CHANGE IN ATTITUDE TO- 
WARDS WAR 

Finally atomic fission and development of rockets are 
bringing about changes in the attitudes of the powerful 
countries to one another. With the increase in destructive 
potentiality, man is becoming more sane. By gaining utter 
power to annihilate, man is coming nearer to renounce the 
power. Man cannot afford Id-behaviour with rockets and 
atomic piles. Groups, like individuals, have to renounce 
their power to strike, and submit to the reign of law ; anger 
must give place to understanding. Man is now developing 
a world outlook and visvaprema, not because of idealistic 
and moralistic considerations but because of realistic consi- 
derations. Rapid developments in technology in the mid- 
twentieth century have brought about this change of 
outlook. The prospects for peace are now far better than 
what they were a quarter of a century ago. 
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